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FOR A MOMENT, after the screen 
door snapped and wakened him, Lee 
Richardson sat breathless and motion¬ 
less, his eyes still closed, trying des¬ 
perately to cling to the dream and 
print it upon his conscious memory 
before it faded. 

“Are you there, Lee?’’ he heard 
Alexis Pitov’s -voice. 

“Yes, I’m here. What time is it?” 
he asked, and then added, “I fell 
asleep. I was dreaming.” 

It was all right; he was going to be 
able to remember. He could still see 
the slim woman with the graying 
blonde hair, playing with the little 
dachshund among the new-fallen 
leaves on the lawn. He was glad 
they’d both been in this dream togeth¬ 
er; these dream-glimpses were all he’d 
had for the last fifteen years, and 
they were too precious to lose. He 
opened his eyes. The Russian was sit¬ 
ting just outside the light from the 
open door of the bungalow, lighting a 
cigarette. For a moment, he could see 


the blocky, high-cheeked face, now 
pouched and wrinkled, and then the 
flame went out and there was only 
the red coal glowing in the darkness. 
He closed his eyes again, and the 
dream picture came back to him, the 
woman catching the little dog and 
raising her head as though to speak 
to him. 

“Plenty of time, yet.” Pitov was 
speaking German instead of Spanish, 
as they always did between them¬ 
selves. “They’re still counting down 
from minus three hours. I just phoned 
the launching site for a jeep. Eu¬ 
genio’s been there ever since dinner; 
they say he’s running around like a 
cat looking for a place to have her 
first litter of kittens.” 

He chuckled. This would be some¬ 
thing new for Eugenio Galvez—for 
which he could be thankful. 

“I hope the generators don’t devel¬ 
op any last-second bugs,” he said. 
“We’ll only be a mile and a half away, 
and that’ll be too close to fifty kilos 
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of negamatter if the field collapses.” 

“It’ll be all right,” Pitov assured 
him. “The bugs have all been chased 
out years ago.” 

“Not out of those generators in the 
rocket. They’re new.” He fumbled in 
his coat pocket for his pipe and to- 
^>acco. “I never thought I’d run an¬ 
other nuclear-bomb test, as long as I 
lived.” 

“Lee!” Pitov was shocked. “You 
mustn’t call it that. It isn’t that, at all. 
It’s purely a scientific experiment.” 

“Wasn’t that all any of them were? 
We made lots of experiments like 
this, back before 1969.” The memories 
of all those other tests, each ending in 
an Everest-high mushroom column, 
rose in his mind. And the end result— 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union blasted to rubble, a whole hem¬ 
isphere pushed back into the Dark 
-Ages, a quarter of a billion dead. In¬ 
cluding a slim woman with graying 
blonde hair, and a little red dog, and 
a girl from Odessa whom Alexis Pi¬ 
tov had been going to marry. “For¬ 
give me, Alexis. I just couldn’t help 
remembering. I suppose it’s this shot 
we’re going to make, tonight. It’s so 
much like the other ones, before—” 
He hesitated slightly. “Before the 
Auburn Bomb.” 

There; he’d come out and said it. 
In all the years they’d worked togeth¬ 
er at the Instituto Argentino de Cien- 
cia Fisica, that had been unmentioned 
between them. The families of hanged 
cutthroats avoid mention of ropes and 
knives. He thumbed the old-fashfoned 
American lighter and held it to his 
pipe. Across the veranda, in the dark¬ 
ness, he knew that Pitov was looking 
intently at him. 

“You’ve been thinking about that, 
lately, haven’t you?” the Russian 
asked, and then, timidly: “Was that 
what you were dreaming of?” 

“Oh, no, thank heaven!” 

“I think about it, too, always. I 
suppose—” He seemed relieved, now 
that it had been brought out into the 
open and could be discussed. “You 


saw it fall, didn’t you?” 

“That’s right. From about thirty 
miles away. A little cjoser than we’ll 
be to this shot, tonight. I was in 
charge of the investigation at Au¬ 
burn, until we had New York and 
Washington and Detroit and Mobile 
and San Francisco to worry about. 
Then what had happened to Auburn 
wasn’t important, any more. We were 
trying to get evidence to lay before 
the United Nations. We kept at it for 
about twelve hours after the United 
Nations had ceased to exist.” 

“I could never understand about 
that, Lee; I don’t know what the truth 
is; I probably never shall. But I know 
that my government did not launch 
that missile. During the first days af¬ 
ter yours began coming in, I talked to 
people who had been in the Kremlin 
at the time. One had been in the pres¬ 
ence of Klyzneko himself when the 
news of your bombardment arrived. 
He said that Klyzenko was absolutely 
stunned. We always believed that 
your government decided upon a pre¬ 
ventive surprise attack, and picked 
out a town. Auburn, New York, that 
had been hit by one of our first re¬ 
taliation missiles, and claimed that it 
had been hit first.” 

He shook his head. “Auburn was hit 
an hour before the first American 
missile was launched. I know that to 
be a fact. We could never understand 
why you launched just that one, and 
no more until after ours began land¬ 
ing on you; why you threw away the 
advantage of surprise and priority of 
attack—” 

“Because we didn’t do it, Lee!” The 
Russian’s voice trembled with earnest¬ 
ness. “You believe me when I tell you 
that?” 

“Yes, I believe you. After all that 
happened, and all that you, and I, and 
the people you worked with, and the 
people I worked with, and your gov¬ 
ernment, and mine, have been guilty 
of, it would be a waste of breath for 
either of us to try to lie to the other 
about what happened fifteen years 
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ago.” He drew slowly on his pipe. 
“But who launched it, then? It had to 
be launched by somebody.” 

“Don’t you think I’ve been torment¬ 
ing myself with that question for the 
last fifteen years?” Pitov demanded. 
“You know, there were people inside 
the Soviet Union—not many, and they 
kept themselves well hidden—who 
were dedicated to the overthrow of 
the Soviet regime. They, or some of 
them, might have thought that the 
devastation of both our countries, and 
the obliteration of civilization in the 
Northern Hemisphere, would be a 
cheap price to pay for ending the rule 
of the Communist Party.” 

“Could they have built an ICBM 
with a termonuclear warhead in se¬ 
cret?” he asked. There were also fa¬ 
natical nationalist groups in Europe, 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, who 
might have thought our mutual de¬ 
struction would be worth the risks in¬ 
volved.” 

“There was China, and India. If 
your country and mine wipe'd each 
other out, they could go back to the 
old ways and the old traditions. Or 
Japan, or the Moselem States. In the 
end, they all went down along with 
us, but what criminal ever expects to 
fall?” 

“We have too many suspects, and 
the trail’s too cold, Alexis. That rock¬ 
et wouldn’t have had to have been 
launched anywhere in the Northern 
Hemisphere. For instance, our friends 
here in the Argentine have been doing 
very well by themselves since El Col- 
oso del Norte went down.” 

And there were the Australians, 
picking themselves up bargains in 
real-estate in the East Indies at gun¬ 
point, and there were the Boers, trek¬ 
ing north again, in tanks instead of 
ox-wagons. And Brazil, with a not- 
too-implausible pretender to the Bra- 
ganza throne, calling itself the Portu¬ 
guese Empire and looking eastward. 
And, to complete the picture, here 
were Professor Doctor Lee Richard¬ 
son and Comrade Professor Alexis 
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Petrovitch Pitov, getting ready to 
test a missile with a matter-annihila¬ 
tion warhead. 

No. This thing just wasn’t a weap¬ 
on. 

A jeep came around the corner, 
lighting the dark roadway between 
the bungalows, its radio on and 
counting down— Twenty two minutes. 
Twenty one fifty nine, fifty eight, 
fifty seven — It came to a stop in 
front of their bungalow, at exactly 
Minus Two Hours, Twenty One Min¬ 
utes, Fifty Four Seconds. The driver 
called out in Spanish: 

“Doctor Richardson; Doctor Pitov! 
Are you ready?” 

“Yes, ready. We’re coming.” 

They both got to their feet, Rich¬ 
ardson pulling himself up reluctant¬ 
ly. The older you get, the harder it is 
to leave a comfortable chair. He set¬ 
tled himself beside his colleague and 
former enemy, and the jeep started 
again, rolling between the buildings 
of the living-quarters area and out 
onto the long, straight road across the 
pampas toward the distant blaze of 
electric lights. 

He wondered why he had been 
thinking so much, lately, about the 
Auburn Bomb. He’d questioned, at 
times, that the indignantly, of course 
—but it wasn’t until tonight, until he 
had heard what Pitov had had to say, 
that he seriously doubted it. Pitov 
wouldn’t lie about it, and Pitov would 
have been in a position to have known 
the truth, if the missile had been 
launched from Russia. Then he 
stopped thinking about what was wa¬ 
ter—or blood—a long time over the 
dam. 

The special policeman at the en¬ 
trance to the launching site reminded 
them that they were both smoking; 
when they extinguished, respectively, 
their cigarette and pipe, h e waved the 
jeep on and went back to his argu¬ 
ment with a carload of tourists who 
wanted to get a good view of the 
launching. 

“There, now, Lee; do you need 
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anything else to convince you that 
this isn’t a weapon project?” Pitov 
asked. 

“No, now that you mention it. I 
don’t. You know, I don’t believe I’ve 
had to show an identity card the 
whole time I’ve been here.” 

“I don’t believe I have an identity 
card,” Pitov said. “Think of that.” 

The lights blazed _ everywhere 
around them, but mostly about the 
rocket that towered above everything 
else, so thick that it seemed squat. 
Th gantry-cranes had been hauled 
away, now, and it stood alone, but it 
was still wreathed in thick electric 
cables. They were pouring enough 
current into that thing to light half 
the street-lights in Buenos Aires; 
when the cables were blown free by 
separation charges at the blastoff, the 
generators powered by the rocket-en¬ 
gines had better be able to take over, 
because if the magnetic field col¬ 
lapsed and that fifty-kilo chunk of 
negative-proton matter came in con¬ 
tact with natural positive-proton 
matter, an old-fashioned H-bomb 
would be a firecracker to what would 
happen. Just one hundred kilos of 
pure, two-hundred proof MC2. 

The driver took them around the 
rocket, dodging assorted trucks and 
mobile machinery that were being 
hurried out of the way. The count¬ 
down was just beyond two hours five 
minutes. The jeep stopped at the edge 
of a crowd around three more trucks, 
and Doctor Eugenio Galvez, the 
director of the Insitutue, left the 
crowd and approached at an awkward 
half-run as they got down. 

“Is everything checked, gentle¬ 
men?” he wanted to know. 

. “It was this afternoon at 1730,” Pi¬ 
tov told him. “And nobody’s been 
burning my telephone to report any¬ 
thing different. Are the balloons and 
the drone planes ready?” 

“The Air Force just finished.check- 
ing; they’re ready. Captain Urquiola 
flew one of the planes over the course 
and made a guidance-tape; that’s been 


duplicated and all the planes are 
equipped with copies.” 

“How’s the wind?” Richardson 
asked. 

“Still steady. We won’t have any 
trouble about fallout or with the bal¬ 
loons.” 

“Then we’d better go back to the 
bunker and make sure everybody 
there is on the job.” 

The loudspeaker was counting 
down to Two Hours One Minute. 

“Could you spare a few minutes to 
talk to the press?” Eugenio Galvez 
asked. “And perhaps say a few words 
for telecast? This last is most impor¬ 
tant ; we can’t explain too many times 
the purpose of this experiment. There 
is still much hostility, arising from 
fear that we hre testing a nuclear 
weapon.” 

The press and telecast services were 
well represented; there were close to 
a hundred correspondents, from all 
over South America, from South Af¬ 
rica and Austrailia, even one from 
Ceylon. They had three trucks, with 
mobile telecast pickups, and when 
they saw who was approaching, they 
released the two rocketry experts 
they had been quizzing and pounced 
on the new victims. 

Was there any possibility that neg¬ 
ative-proton matter might be used as 
a weapon? 

“Anything can be used as a weap¬ 
on; you could stab a man to death 
with that lead pencil you’re using,” 
Pitov replied. “But I doubt if nega- 
matter will ever be so used. We’re 
certainly not working on weapons de¬ 
sign here. We started, six years ago, 
with the ability to produce negative 
protons, reverse-spin neutrons, and 
positrons, and the theoretical possi¬ 
bility of assembling them into nega- 
matter. We have just gotten a fifty 
kilogramme mass of nega-iron assem¬ 
bled. In those six years, we had to in¬ 
vent all our techniques, and design 
all our equipment. If we’d been insane 
enough to want to build a nuclear 
weapon, after what we went through 
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up North, we could have done so from 
memory, and designed a better— 
which is to say a worse—one from 
memory in a few days.” 

‘‘Yes, and building a negamatter 
bomb for military purposes would be 
like digging a fifty foot shaft to get a 
rock to bash somebody’s head in, 
when you could do the job better with 
the shovel you’re digging with,” 
Richardson added. “The time, money, 
energy and work we put in on this 
thing would be ample to construct 
twenty thermonuclear bombs. And 
that’s only a small part of it.” He 
went on to tell them about the mag¬ 
netic bottle inside the rocket’s war¬ 
head, mentioning how much electric 
current was needed to keep up the 
magnetic field that insulated the neg¬ 
amatter from contact with posimatter. 

“Then what was the purpose of this 
experiment, Doctor Richardson?” 

“Oh, we were just trying to find 
out a few basic facts about natural 
structure. Long ago, it was realized 
that the nucleonic particles—protons, 
neutrons, mesons and so on—must 
have structure of their own. Since we 
started constructing negative-proton 
matter, we’ve found out a few things 
about nucleonic structure. Som e rath¬ 
er odd things, including fractions of 
Planck’s constant.” 

A couple of the correspondents—a 
man from La Prensa, and an Austra¬ 
lian—whistled softly. The others 
looked blank. Pitov took over: 

“You see, gentlemen, most of what 
we learned, we learned from putting 
negamatter atoms together. We anni¬ 
hilated a few of them—over there in 
that little concrete building, we have 
one of the most massive steel vaults 
in the. world, where we do that—but 
we assembled millions of them for 
every one we annihilated, and that 
chunk of nega-iron inside the mag¬ 
netic bottle kept growing. And when 
you have a piece of negamatter you 
don’t want, you can’t just throw it 
out on the scrap-pile. We might have 
rocketed it into escape velocity and 


let it blow up in space, away from the 
Moon or any of the artificial satel¬ 
lites, but why waste it? So we’re go¬ 
ing to have the rocket eject it, and 
when it falls, we can see, by our tele¬ 
metered instruments, just what hap¬ 
pens.” 

“Well, won’t it be annihilated by 
contact with atmosphere?” somebody 
asked. 

“That’s one of the things we want 
to find out,” Pitou said. “We esti¬ 
mate about twenty percent loss from 
contact with atmosphere, but the 
mass that actually lands on the target 
area should be about forty kilos. It 
should be something of a spectacle, 
coming down.” 

“You say you had to assemble it, af¬ 
ter creating the negative protons and 
neutrons and the positrons. Doesn’t 
any of this sort of matter exist in na¬ 
ture?” 

The man who asked that knew bet¬ 
ter himself. He just wanted the an¬ 
swer on the record. 

“Oh no; not on this planet, and 
probably not in the Galaxy. There 
may be whole galaxies composed of 
nothing but negamatter. There may 
even be isolated stars and planetary 
systems inside our Galaxy composed 
of negamatter, though I think that 
very improbable. But when negamat¬ 
ter and posimatter come into contact 
with one another, the result is imme¬ 
diate mutual annihilation.” 

They managed to get away from 
the pr^ss, and returned as far as the 
bunkers, a mile and a half away. Be¬ 
fore they went inside, Richardson 
glanced up at the sky, fixing the loca¬ 
tion of a few of the more conspicuous 
stars in his mind. There were almost 
a hundred men and women inside, 
each at his or her instruments—view- 
screens, radar indicators, detection in¬ 
struments of a dozen kinds. The re¬ 
porters and telecast people arrived 
shortly afterward, and Eugenio Gal¬ 
vez took them in tow. While Richard¬ 
son and Pitov were making their last- 
minute rounds, the countdown prog- 
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ressed past minus one hour, and at 
minus twenty minutes all the over¬ 
head lights went off and the small in¬ 
strument operators’ lights came on, 

Pitov turned on a couple of view- 
screens, one from a pickup on the 
roof of the bunker and another from 
the launching-pad. They sat down 
side by side and waited. Richardson 
got his pipe out and began loading it. 
The loudspeaker was saying: “Minus 
two minutes, one fifty nine, fifty 
eight, fifty seven —” 

He let his mind drift away from the 
test, back to the world that had been 
smashed around his ears in the au¬ 
tumn of 1969. He was doing that so. 
often, now, when he should be think¬ 
ing about— 

“Two seconds, one second, FIR¬ 
ING!” 

It was a second later that his eyes 
focussed on the left hand view-screen. 
Red and yellow flames were gushing 
out at the bottom of the rocket, and it 
was beginning to tremble. Then the 
upper jets, the ones that furnished 
power for the generators, began fir¬ 
ing. He looked anxiously at the me¬ 
ters; the generators were building up 
power. Finally, when he was sure that 
the rocket would be blasting off any¬ 
how, the separator-charges fired and 
the heavy cables fell away. An in¬ 
stant later, the big missile started 
inching upward, gaining speed by the 
second, first slowly and jerkily and 
then more rapidly, until it passed out 
of the field of the pickup. He 
watched the rising spout of fire from 
the other screen until it passed from 
sight. 

By that time, Pitov had twisted a 
dial and gotten another view on the 
left hand screen, this time from close 
to the target. That camera was radar- 
controlled; it had fastened onto the 
approaching missile, which was still 
invisible. The stars swung slowly 
across the screen until Richardson 
recognized the ones he had spotted at 
the zenith. In a moment, now, the 
rocket, a hundred miles overhead. 
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would be nosing down, and then the 
warhead would open and the magnetic 
field inside would alter and the mass 
of negamatter would be ejected. 

The stars were blotted out by a sud¬ 
den glow of light. Even at a hundred 
miles, there was enough atmospheric 
density to produce considerable ener¬ 
gy release. Pitov, beside him, was 
muttering, partly in German and part¬ 
ly in Russian; most of what Richard¬ 
son caught was figures. Trying to 
calculate how much of the mass of un¬ 
natural iron would get down for the 
ground blast. Then the right hand 
screen broke into a wriggling orgy of 
color, and at the same time every 
scrap of radio-transmitted apparatus 
either went out or began reporting er¬ 
ratically. The left hand screen, con¬ 
nected by wiring to the pickup on the 
roof, was still functioning. For a mo¬ 
ment, Richardson wondered what was 
going on, and then shocked recogni¬ 
tion drove that from his mind as he 
stared at the ever-brightening glare 
in the sky. 

It was the Auburn Bomb again! He 
was back, in memory, to the night on 
the shore of Lake Ontario; the party 
breaking up in the early hours of 
morning; he and Janet and the people 
with whom they had been spending a 
vacation week standing on the lawn as 
the guests were getting into their 
cars. And then the sudden light in the 
sky. The cries of surprise, and then 
of alarm as it seemed to be rushing 
straight down upon them. He and 
Janet, clutching each other and star¬ 
ing up in terror at the falling blaze 
from which there seemed no escape. 
Then relief, as it curved away from 
them and fell to the south. And then 
the explosion, lighting the whole 
southern sky. 

There was a similar explosion in 
the screen, when the mass of nega- 
iron landed—a sheet of pure white 
light, so bright and so quick as to al¬ 
most pass above the limit of visibil¬ 
ity, and then a moment’s darkness 
that was in his stunned eyes more 
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than in the screen, and then the ris¬ 
ing glow of updrawn incandescent 
dust. 

Before the s o u n d-waves had 
reached them, he had been legging it 
into the house. The television had 
been on, and it had been acting as in¬ 
sanely as the screen on his right now. 
He had called the State Police—the 
telephones had been working all 
right—and told them who he was, and 
they had told him to stay put and 
they’d send a car for him. They did, 
within minutes. Janet and his host 
and hostess had waited with him on 
the lawn until it came, and after he 
had gotten into it, he had turned 
around and looked back through the 
rear window, and seen Janet standing 
under the front light, holding the lit¬ 
tle dog in her arms, flopping one of 
its silly little paws up and down with 
her hand to wave goodbye to him. 

He had seen her and the dog like 
that every day of his life for the last 
fifteen years. 

“What kind of radiation are you 
getting?” he could hear Alexis Pitov 
asking into a phone. “What? Nothing 
else? Oh; yes, of course. But mostly 
cosmic. That shouldn’t last long.” He 
turned from the phone. “A devil’s 
own dose of cosmic, and some gamma. 
It was the cosmic radiation that put 
the radios and telescreens out. That’s 
why I insisted that the drone planes 
be independent of radio control.” 

They always got cosmic radiation 
from the micro-annihilations in the 
test-vault. Well, now they had an idea 
of what produced natural cosmic rays. 
There must be quite a bit of negamat- 
ter and posimatter going into mutual 
annihilation and total energy release 
through the Universe. 

“Of course, there were no detectors 
set up in advance around Auburn,” he 
said. “We didn’t really begin to find 
anything out for half an hour. By 
that time, the cosmic radiation was 
over and we weren’t getting anything 
but gamma.” 

“What— What has Auburn to 


do—?” The Russian stopped short. 
“You think this was the same thing?” 
He gave it a moment’s consideration. 
“Lee, you’re crazy! There wasn’t an 
atom of artificial negamatter in the 
world in 1969. Nobody had made any 
before us. We gave each other some 
scientific surprises, then, but nobody 
surprised both of us. You and I, be¬ 
tween us, knew everything that was 
going on in nuclear physics in the 
world. And you know as well as I 
do—” 

A voice came out of the public-ad¬ 
dress speaker. “Some of the radio 
equipment around the target area, 
that wasn’t knocked out by blast, is 
beginning to function again. There is 
an increasingly heavy" gamma radia¬ 
tion, but no more cosmic rays. They 
were all prompt radiation from the 
annihilation; the gamma is secondary 
effect. Wait a moment; Captain Ur- 
quiola, of the Air Force, says that the 
first drone plane is about to take 
off.” 

It had been two hours after the 
blast that the first drones had gone 
over what had been Auburn, New 
York. He was trying to remember, as 
exactly as possible, what had been 
learned from them. Gamma radiation; 
a great deal of gamma. But it didn’t 
last long. It had been almost down to 
a safe level by the time the investiga¬ 
tion had been called off, and, two 
months after there had been no more 
missiles, and no way of producing 
more, and no targets to send them 
against if they’d had them, rather—he 
had been back at Auburn on his hope¬ 
less quest, and there had been almost 
no trace of radiation. Nothing but a 
wide, shallow crater, almost two hun¬ 
dred feet in diameter and only fifteen 
at its deepest, already full of water, 
and a circle of flattened and scattered 
rubble for a mile and a half all 
arpund it. He was willing to bet any¬ 
thing that that was what they’d find 
where the chunk of nega-iron had 
landed, fifty miles away on the pam¬ 
pas. 
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Well, the first drone ought to be 
over the target area before long, and 
at least one of the balloons that had 
been sent up was reporting its course 
by radio. The radios in the others 
were silent, and the recording count¬ 
ers had probably jammed in all of 
them. There’d be something of inter¬ 
est when the first drone came back. 
He dragged his mind back to the pres¬ 
ent, and went to work with Alexis 
Pitov. 

They were at it all night, checking, 
evaluating, making sure that the 
masses of data that were coming in 
were being promptly processed for 
programming the computers. At each 
of the increasingly frequent coffee- 
breaks, he noticed Pitov looking cu¬ 
riously. He said nothing, however, un¬ 
til, long after dawn, they stood out¬ 
side the bunker, waiting for the jeep 
that would take them back to their 
bungalow and watching the line of 
trucks— Argentine army engineers, 
locally hired laborers, load after load 
of prefab-huts and equipment—going 
down toward the target-area, where 


they would be working for the next 
week, 

“Lee, were you serious?’’ Pitov 
asked. “I mean, about this being like 
the one at Auburn?” 

“It was exactly like Auburn; even 
that blazing light that came rushing 
down out of the sky. I wondered 
about that at the time—what kind of 
a missile would produce an effect like 
that. Now I know. We just launched 
one like it.” 

“But that’s impossible! I told you, 
between us we know everything that 
was happening in nuclear physics 
then. Nobody in the world knew how 
to assemble atoms of negamatter and 
build them into masses.” 

“Nobody, and "nothing, on this 
planet built that mass of negamatter. 
I doubt if it even came from this Gal¬ 
axy. But we didn’t know that, then. 
When that negamatter meteor fell, 
the only thing anybody could think of 
was that it had been a Soviet missile. 
If it had hit around Lenigrad or Mos¬ 
cow or Kharkov, who would you have 
blamed it on?” 


THE DETROIT CONVENTION — an editorial aside 

We will report, in considerable detail, on the 17th World Science Fic¬ 
tion Convention, held in Detroit this past Labor Day Weekend, in the 
next issue (several pages of pictures and a round-up of reactions from 
Forrest J, Ackerman, Belle C. Dietz, John Magnus, Burnett Toskey and 
Ted E. White). If I had the room this month—and the time (particularly 
the time!)—I would of course have commented on the Convention in my 
column, but this has had to be held over for still another month, so I am 
taking this opportunity to talk here about the Detention. 

I liked it. 

OK—things went wrong now and then! So what? No program like this— 
depending as it does on personalities rather than automata—is foolproof! 
I feel the Detention Committee deserves a loud vote of thanks from all of 
us who were there, who enjoyed their hospitality (didn’t you?). 

Finally— let’s meet in Philadelphia on November 14th! 

The Philadelphia Science Fiction Society’s Annual Conference will be 
held that day at Philadelphia’s fabulous Sheraton Hotel, 1725 Pennsylvania 
BO'ulevard. Oswald Train and George Heap are in charge of arrangements, 
and have asked us to invite all of you who live in the Philadelphia area. 
Check with Mrs. Harriet Kolchak, 2104 Brandywine Street, Phila. 30, if 
you live in Philly. 



the girl 
in 

the bottle 

by ALGIS BUDRYS 


THE NEW man rolled over with a 
groan and woke up with his face 
jammed against the corner of a bro¬ 
ken brick. He jerked himself upright 
in his end of the two-man foxhole, 
and looked at Folley. “Whu— ?.” 

“Hello,” Folley said. “My name’s 
Zach Folley.” 

The man continued to look numbly 
up from under t-he brim of his helmet, 
which had been blackened and blis¬ 
tered by the countless times it had 
been used as a cooking pot. His eyes 
were puffy and threaded with blood. 
From the way in which he was 
twitching his lips tentatively, like a 
fish not sure of being in water, Folley 
could see the man was still nine- 
tenths asleep. 

A missile went by overhead and the 
new man shuddered, drawing muddy 
knees up under his bearded chin, and 
wriggling his back in against the side 
of the hole. 

“It’s all right,” Folley pacified him, 
because he was now afraid that the 


man was completely battlehappy and 
might become violent. “They’re not 
after you or me. They don’t know 
we’re here. It’s just our machines 
fighting their machines, now. It’s all 
being done by the automatic weapons 
systems. There’s nobody alive in the 
cities anymore. Not since the nerve 
gas.” 

The new man muttered something 
that sounded like: “...alive in the 
cities...” and Folley, who thought 
the man was arguing with him, said: 

“No. Not anybody. I know it’s hard 
to believe. But they told me last 
month, when I was a clerk up at Bat¬ 
talion, before Battalion got smashed 
up, there’s nobody alive anywhere in 
the world except around here in 
North America.” Folley’s jaw quiv¬ 
ered involuntarily, as it always did 
when he tried to picture the world 
empty of life, bare of movement ex¬ 
cept for the dust-fountains where the 
automatic missiles kept coming in 
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like meteorites hitting the barren 
Moon, 

“I said,” the other man replied with 
patient distinctness, “I know there’s 
nobody left alive in the cities. But I 
don’t care.” He fumbled around be¬ 
hind his back and suddenly held up a 
bottle—a flat, half-pint glass bottle, 
unbroken, with only mildewed traces 
of a label but with most of its con¬ 
tents still there. “Not as long aS I’ve 
still got her.” 

“What do you mean ‘her’?” Folley 
was badly upset, now. The other 
man had showed up out of nowhere, 
last night, mumbling and calling 
softly to find out if anybody was 
still alive on the defense perimeter. 
When Folley answered, he had 
stumbled down into the hole with 
him and had fallen in a heap with¬ 
out saying another word. Folley 
knew nothing about him, except that 
he obviously wasn’t one of the ene¬ 
my from across the valley, and now 
he began to wonder whether this 
might not be some kind of traitor, 
or propaganda spreader, or at any 
rate some kind of enemy trying to 
get him drunk. If Folley got drunk, 
then the enemy would be able to 
sneak past him to the rear, without 
warning. Folley did not know what 
lay in the rear, anymore—he was 
deathly afraid there was so little 
left in the world that if the enemy 
once got by him, they would have 
won the war. 

Folley could not be clear in his 
mind about this. He knew he wasn’t 
being completely sane, himself. But 
he was doing the best he could, for 
a man who had been a clerk up until 
last month and had then been given 
a rifle for the first time since Basic, 
way back ten years ago. He had 
stayed in his hole, living off the ra¬ 
tions of the other men who had 
gradually been killed on either side 
of him, and he always fought off the 
few enemies who were left to make 
a 11 a c k s'. They would come up 


through the barbed wire and the 
minefields, always losing some men, 
and being driven back at last, but 
they had been closer and closer to 
Folley with each attack, even though 
there were only five of them left. 

Folley was practically out of am¬ 
munition, and had to choose his 
shots carefully, and this gave them 
time to get in close. They had been 
getting close enough so that he had 
learned to recognize them as indi¬ 
viduals—there was a tall, scar-faced 
one for instance, who was very cau-« 
tious but persistent, and a short, 
stubby one with a nervous grin who 
shouted insults in pidgin English— 
and he was sure they knew by now 
he was all alone on the perimeter. 
Today they would be braver than 
ever, and he was down to one clip of 
eight shots. He had been hoping the 
new man—who had been such a great 
hope, for a while—would have more 
ammunition, but he didn’t have as 
much as a sidearm. All he had was 
his bottle, and Folley shied away 
from it like poison. 

“Throw that away!” he cried out. 

The man hugged the battle and 
hunched hirnself over it, to protect it 
from the sweep of Folley’s arm. 
“Oh, no!” he said doggedly. “No— 
I’m not going to throw her away!” 

The fact that he did not offer to 
fight, but only tried to protect the 
bottle, impressed Folley very deep¬ 
ly. It was such an unusual way for 
someone to react that Folley decid¬ 
ed it must be because the new man 
really did feel the bottle was more 
important than anything else in the 
world. 

“What about her?” he asked 
soothingly. 

“The girl,” the new man ex¬ 
plained, his face as innocent as a 
child’s under the beard, and the dirt, 
and the blood, and the sallow, 
doughy texture of his skin. “The 
girl in the bottle.” 

On the other side of the valley, 
Folley could see the enemy moving 
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around, now. It was too far away for 
an accurate rifle shot, and neither 
side had anything else available to 
it. The enemy soldiers did not both¬ 
er to hide themselves or their move¬ 
ments. Folley would have been bad¬ 
ly upset if they had tried. 

It occurred to him that if either 
side—they or he—were to violate 
established routine in some way, it 
would be a disconcerting and possi¬ 
bly fatal tactic to the opposition. 
But he could not seem to draw any 
conclusions from this thought, or to 
fully understand what to do with 
it. It drifted out of his mind as foggi¬ 
ly as it had first entered, and he 
looked at the new man again. “The 
girl in the bottle,” he said. “Is there 
a girl in there?” 

“Always,” the new man said. He 
weighed the bottle in his hand. Ear¬ 
lier, it had seemed to Folley, that 
the glass was brown. Now he saw it 
was actually a delicate shade of 
green. A flash of sunlight sparkled 
on it as the new man held it up.' It 
was like the sudden sideward turning 
of a young girl’s eyes as she walks by 
on a park path. Folley blinked. 

“Who is she?” 

The new man said: “The girl.” He 
became shy. “You know,” he said un¬ 
der his breath, not because he was 
trying to keep Folley from hearing 
but because he was afraid of how 
Folley would react if he did grasp 
his meaning. 

But Folley only looked at him 
blankly. “I don’t—” 

“Here,” the man said tenderly, of¬ 
fering him the bottle. 

With his hand carefully cupping 
the bottle, for fear his fingers might 
shake and loose their grip, Folley 
uncapped it and touched his lip to 
the rim. He winced away from the 
contact. Then, tilting the bottle very 
cautiously, he took a few swallows. 
Lowering the bottle, he slowly re¬ 
capped it and handed it back. The 
taste slid down the back of his 
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throat, warm, musky, and bitter¬ 
sweet. 

He looked around him, at the rub¬ 
ble and the tornup equipment, and 
the fly-clustered things like water¬ 
logged feather pillows in too-tight 
dirty olive drab pillowslips, and the 
cracked old stumps of trees. He 
could feel that there was no longer 
any clear separation between the 
raw soles of his feet and the gluti¬ 
nous fabric of his socks. He plucked 
absently at his shirt, and shifted his 
seat uncomfortably. A V of slow 
antipersonnel missiles, went hunting 
by overhead, and he cowered, though 
he knew that the minimum concen¬ 
tration of men required to attract 
such a missile was twenty within a 
hundred yard radius. Abruptly, the 
missiles seemed to lurch in the air. 
Bits of machinery whirled out of 
their noses, and then they fell for¬ 
ward and glided steeply into the 
ground down in the valley bottom. 
They had run out of fuel, and had 
jettisonned their warhead fuzes be¬ 
fore crash-landing in open territory. 

He shook his head violently, hav¬ 
ing followed the missiles’ downward 
arc all the way to the ground. “She 
was the first girl I ever loved,” he 
said to the new man, his voice confi¬ 
dential. “We were walking hand-in- 
hand, along the glassy gray lake 
where the pelicans swam in the 
park, under the eyes of the build¬ 
ings. There were forsythia bushes 
like soft phosphorus explosions be¬ 
side us, and there were squirrels fat 
enough to eat that scampered along 
beside us. She was wearing a pale 
green gown and black slippers, and 
her russet hair came down to her 
shoulders. I remember I was afraid 
strands of it would catch on the 
thorny trees which hung their 
branches low over the walk, like 
barbed wire. 

“My God,” he said, staring in awe 
at the bottle, “it was beautiful!” He 
sprang to his feet and shouted 
across the valley: “Beautiful! Beau- 
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tiful, you sons of bitches! You and 
your bombs and your gas and your 
chemicals—you and your war, your 
death, your rapine! Beautiful, you 
bastards!” 

He crumpled back down into the 
hole, shuddering. He hugged his 
knees and rubbed his cheeks against 
the old camouflage cloth stretched 
over his bones. He had forgotten 
why he was here, and now that he 
had been reminded, he was trying 
desperately to forget, again. But he 
remained aware that the bottle was 
infinitely precious—that the new 
man was perfectly right in having 
saved it. 

“What’s your girl like?” he asked 
the new man. 

“As lovely as yours,” the man an¬ 
swered. He looked over the side of 
the hole, down into the valley. 
“They’re coming,” he said. “The en¬ 
emy. It’s another attack.” 

“The last a 11 a c k,” Folley said. 
“We’ve got to save her!” he cried 
out in panic. “I don’t care what else 
they get—we can’t let them get 
her!” 

The new man smiled. “There’s 
nothing else.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Just you and I, and the few of 
them down there. There’s nothing 
else left in the whole world.” 

Folley believed him. There was no 
uncertainty in the new man’s voice 
at all. But Folley was so shocked at 
believing him; at finding himself so 
ready to give up what he thought to 
be a proper attitude of confidence, 
that he burst out indignantly: 
“What do you mean? Not as long as 
General Gaunt’s still alive. He can 
save us if anyone can, and we would 
have heard if he was dead!” He 
clung bitterly to his belief in the 
genius of General Gaunt, who was 
his personal hero of the war. 

“I am General Gaunt,” the new 
man said, tears in his eyes. He lifted 
the bottle in salute. 

“General Gaunt?” Folley said. 


The new man nodded. He extend¬ 
ed the bottle. “Would you like an¬ 
other?” He turned his glance mo¬ 
mentarily in the direction of the fen- 
emy, who were scurrying across the 
valley floor like baby spiders. 
“There’s time before they get into 
range.” 

“No,” Folley whispered, “no, we’ve 
got to save her!” 

“Save her?” Gaunt pawed brutally 
with the back of hand under his 
eyes. “Save?” He stood up, feet 
apart, back arched arms outflung to 
embrace the world. “Save!” he cried, 
and the long echo coursed down the 
valley. He collapsed forward, the 
enemy bullet bulging a lump from 
the inside at the back of his thonked 
helmet. Folley snatched the bottle 
as he fell, and patted it. 

The enemy were leaping up the 
rocks, and twisting in behind old 
guns and trucks, hurdling up over 
the gassy old bodies and the broken 
ammunition boxes. The short, stub¬ 
by one was in the lead, screaming 
out: “Now die! Now die! Now die!” 
The scar-faced one was bringing up 
the rear, and this one Folley shot, 
the carbine banging his shoulder so 
hard that he clapped his left hand 
over the shirt pocket where he had 
put the bottle. 

The other four enemies did not 
stop, and Folley saw that they had 
nerved themselves for this attack, 
and would not stop, but would soak 
up his ammunition until it was gone, 
and would overrun him. Two of 
them were firing at him, keeping 
him down, while the short one and 
another man advanced. 

Then there was nothing to do, for 
the short one and his companion 
would soon be at the lip of the hole, 
and once they did that, all was lost. 
Folley carefully put the bottle down 
and sprang to his feet, firing his car¬ 
bine. He was immediately hit by 
shots from the two covering rifle¬ 
men, but he had known that would 
happen. He shot at them, and killed 
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them, because it made no difference 
what happened with the nearer two 
if the others were alive. Then he 
turned his gun toward the short one’s 
companion, and shot him, but that 
was the end of it, for he had used up 
all his ammunition. 

“Now die!” shouted the little ene¬ 
my. “Now we have your all!” He did 
not seem to know he was alone, and 
he held his rifle arched up, ready to 
thrust down with his bayonet. 

Folley pushed him back with a 
nudge of his parbine butt, like a man 
stumbling in a crowd, but there was 
blood running down over his hands, 
and the carbine slipped away. The 
little enemy recovered his balance 
and came forward again. “You die!” 
he shouted, froth at the corners of 
his mouth because he was so fright¬ 
ened, “Now you die!” 

And it was true. Folley could feel 
the 'pain like the teeth of a pitchfork 
in him, and the cut strings of his 
muscles would not hold him up. 

“Now we rule!” the enemy cried, 
bayonet flashing down, and for a 
long moment Folley hung on the 
point of his rifle, all the wind 
knocked out of him as it had been 
once before in his life, when he ran 
down the long park slope after the 
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girl and tripped over a root, and 
never afterward could be sure of her 
admiration. 

Then he was flung back, and he 
lay kicking at the bottom of the 
hole. “Now ours!” the enemy cried. 
“All world!” He was straddling the 
hole, and his victorious glance 
flashed around him. Slowly, as he 
looked, dismay crept into it. “All 
world?” 

Folley reached toward the bottle. 
He began to inch forward very 
quietly and painfully. Before the en¬ 
emy saw what he was doing, he 
broke the bottle against a stone. 

The enemy heard the sound, and 
stared down. He leaped -into the hole 
and scrabbled at the wet splotch on 
the ground. Then he whirled up, his 
fingers bleeding, and slapped Fol- 
ley’s face: 

“Why you break? Why you break?” 
He slapped Folley again, and began 
kicking him. “I wanted! Why you 
no give me?”. He spun back toward 
the shards of glass in the sun’, try¬ 
ing to find a few drops caught in the 
hollow of some curved fragment, but 
whatever there had been was evapor¬ 
ated, and the glass had turned dull 
brown. Folley, seeing it through a 
glistening, fog the color of a gray 
lake, finally felt like a hero. 
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the 

season 

of the 
babies 

by MIRIAM ALLEN de FORD 


A BABY WHISTLED from the 
Nursery, and Ilswyth rose hastily and 
ran to turn it over, feed it, and clean 
it. When she got back she noted the 
scowl on Ragnar’s face. He had or¬ 
dered everything held up till she re¬ 
turned; he was a stickler for full 
Council meetings, most of all in this 
extraordinarily important one. Ils¬ 
wyth slipped apologetically into her 
chair and the conference continued. 

“It’s bad luck,” Ragnar said, “that 
the ambassadors from Sol should be 
arriving at just this moment, in the 
middle of the Season of the Babies. A 
few weeks more, and the Choosing 
would be over. Then we would be in 
the best possible position to create 
the favorable impression we must 
give if we are to be accepted. But 
right now—” 

“Couldn’t we have put them off?” 
Only Eghar ever dared to interrupt 
the president. 

“Hardly,” Ragnar snapped. “We’ve 
been asking for Federation member¬ 


ship for nearly 100 years. How would 
it look if, when they finally send a 
delegation empowered to make the fi¬ 
nal decision, we had to plead that this 
was a time when we weren’t exactly 
at our best? They probably manage 
their own Season more efficiently.” 

Ilswyth, as Nursery Chief, had an 
idea. 

“If we could—not advance the 
whole Choosing, of course; that 
would be impossible—but select some 
that will obviously not be Chosen but 
are otherwise well along? And just 
say that the others weren’t ripe yet?” 

“Pretty difficult. They know al¬ 
ready that in one respect we aren’t up 
to the standard of half a dozen at 
least of the present Federation mem¬ 
bers—they have interstellar flight 
and we haven’t; they can come to us 
but we can’t go to them, unless they 
take us. We don’t want to rub it in by 
acknowledging that we’re not up to 
them in other ways as well—it’s a 
matter of planetary honor. 
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“No,” Ragnar stood up to indicate 
that the Council was about to be ad¬ 
journed. “If we can’t put our best 
foot forward, as we’d hoped to do, we 
must just do the best we can. Ilswyth, 
•I want you to stay over, and we’ll dis¬ 
cuss your idea. The rest of yo'u may 
leave, but stand ready for a final 
briefing as soon as I know the exact 
time of arrival. We’re in constant 
communication with them, and I 
should know definitely by tonight. 
Any questions before you go?” 

“Are the ambassadors all from 
Earth?” Harkon asked. 

“Yes, naturally; the other inhabited 
planets of Sol are all Earth colonies, 
and with the Outer Galactic Federa¬ 
tion capital on Earth, the ambassa¬ 
dors would beTnost likely to be from 
there also. But don’t worry—they all 
speak Standard Galactic besides their 
own languages, just as we do. 

“Now, Ilswyth, about—” 

There were three ambassadors—two 
men and a woman. The crowd around 
the newly remodeled spaceport was 
vaguely disappointed; these were or¬ 
dinary-looking beings, very much like 
themselves, and not even grandly ap¬ 
pareled, but dressed like travelers to 
their own colonized planets. Never¬ 
theless, there was an air about them 
of dignity and consequence, such as 
the people were accustomed to in 
their own High Council, and most of 
all in their president. They were 
proud to realize that their own could 
meet these important strangers on an 
equal footing. There were banners 
and flowers and music, but the wel¬ 
coming exercises were brief. Gorth, 
who was in charge of entertainment 
of the visitors, had decided that too 
much ostentation might be read as 
complacent self-assurance: time 
enough for real ceremony when they 
were accepted into membership in the 
Federation. 

By the time the three had been 
greeted in the Council Chamber, and 


then taken to the dwellings alloted 
them, for a rest, it was nearly two- 
moon hour. Tonight the guests would 
meet their official hosts at a light re¬ 
past, followed by a moonlight tour in 
ground-cars to show them the capital 
city and its environs; the first session 
would be held tomorrow morning. 
Ragnar apd the Council members, 
watching the Earthians, were grati¬ 
fied; the ambassadors were most 
courteous and complimentary, appar¬ 
ently delighted with everything they 
saw and heard. It was an auspicious 
beginning, and the plenary sessions 
could not but improve on the initial 
good impression. 

The two men were named Gonzalez 
and Richter, the woman was named 
Andree. They must all be people of 
prominence and standing on Earth, 
though their precise positions were a 
little puzzling because of natural dif¬ 
ferences in political economy between 
the two planets. However, they had 
credentials of the highest kind, em¬ 
powering them to investigate and 
query at their discretion and to make 
final recommendations, after discus¬ 
sion with , the similarly empowered 
president and Council, which would 
be binding on both parties. 

Everything went swimmingly as 
the first session began. Ragnar laid 
bare the financial status of the planet, 
itw governmental make-up, its techni¬ 
cal achievements (acknowledging 
frankly that in some respects these 
last might be inferior to those of Sol 
and perhaps of some others of the 
Federation). The ambassadors drew 
up a statistical list of the matters 
about which the Federation had to be 
satisfied before a planet was admitted 
into membership. They started to get 
down to details. 

A baby whistled. 

At the sound Ilswyth, as usual, rose 
to her feet. The woman ambassador, 
Andree, stopped her. “What is that 
signal?” she asked, startled. 

“Signal?” Ilswyth glanced, per- 
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plexed, at Ragnar. He answered for 
her. 

“It’s only a baby. We equip them 
with whistles so they can let us know 
when they’re hungry or wet. Ilswyth 
will just run in and attend to it—she’s 
in charge of this Nursery. We’re only 
a small planet, you know,” he excused 
himself. “We have to double up in 
some of our.official positions.” 

“A baby?” 

All of the Council were red with 
embarrassment. 

“I’m sorry,” Ragnar apologized. 
“We had hoped you wouldn’t notice. 
By pure bad luck your visit has hap¬ 
pened to come in the middle of our 
Season of the Babies.” 

“I don’t understand,” interposed 
the ambassador Gonzalez. His Stand¬ 
ard Galactic had a strong Spanish ac¬ 
cent. “Do you mean that here you 
have children just at one particular 
season?” 

It was Ragnar'’s turn to be aston¬ 
ished. 

“Why, of course,” he faltered. 
“Don’t you—doesn’t everybody?" 

“Of course not,” said Richter blunt¬ 
ly; his German accent was as strong 
as Gonzalez’s Spanish. “On Earth ba¬ 
bies are born any day of the year. Do 
you mean that you here have a rut¬ 
ting season, like our lower animals?” 

“I don’t know what that means. In 
the spring, naturally, there is the 
urge to reproduce, and so in the next 
winter our women of reproductive age 
have their babies.” 

“That is a rutting season,” said 
Richter dryly. “Then are all your 
marriages celebrated in the spring?” 

“Marriages? I don’t understand 
that word.” 

“What are you,” Andree demanded 
crisply, “promiscuous?” 

“Nor that word either, your honor.” 
Ragnar was uncomfortable. “Perhaps 
we can get back now to our serious 
discussion, and later I can satisfy 
your curiosity about these minor tri¬ 
fles.” 


“But this is important,” said Gon¬ 
zalez, frowning. “Your family system 
seems to be completely out of line 
with that of any humanoid planet in 
the Federation. We might be willing 
to make adjustments, but we should 
have to know all the details. For in¬ 
stance, it seems to me that if all your 
women have babies at the same time 
every year, it must put a serious 
strain on your economy. All the extra 
expense—and all these women with¬ 
drawn from their work to care for 
their infants— And besides, unless 
you have a high infant mortality, 
which would be another indication of 
lack of social development, it would 
appear that you must have a constant¬ 
ly mounting" population, with all the 
consequent depressive effects on your 
living standards.” 

The other ambassadors nodded 
their heads in agreement. The Coun¬ 
cilors gazed at one another, puzzled. 
Gorth looked to Ragnar for permis¬ 
sion to speak. 

“I believe, your honors,” he said, 
smiling, “this is merely a little se¬ 
mantic misunderstanding. Naturally, 
the bad effects you mention would 
ensue if, like the lower animals, we 
preserved all our off-spring. But of 
course we do not—on the contrary, 
the Season is the time when our econ¬ 
omy gets its annual uplift. We are 
fully as civilized as you, I am sure, in 
that respect.” He hesitated, seeing the 
lack of comprehension on the three 
alien faces. “You mean,” he ended 
lamely, “you do not have our system? 
We had supposed that it was common 
to all civilized planets.” 

“Are you saying that you let your 
babies die?” cried Andree, outraged. 

“Please, Gorth, let me explain,” 
Ragnar interrupted. 

“Yes, explain,” said Richter grimly. 

Ragnar picked his words carefully, 
at a loss to make clear what to all of 
his people was the normal and univer¬ 
sal way of life. 

“In the winter all the babies are 
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born. For the first three months they 
are cared for in the Nurseries—there 
is one in each city, with a government 
official, like Ilswyth here, in charge. 
Then comes the Choosing, when 
trained observers make careful sur¬ 
veys and decide which babies are 
physically and mentally superior. 
These we keep and rear. We—all of 
our people you have met—were once, 
of course, among the Chosen of our 
year. It is a eugenic measure.” 

“And the others? The ones not 
‘Chosen’?” inquired Andree sternly. 

“They are disposed of, naturally— 
under the best possible conditions, I 
assure you. They are very young still 
—they cannot realize. And there is no 
pain whatever.” 

There was a long silence around 
the conference table. Then Richter 
said: “It seems at the best a very 
wasteful system. Why don’t you prac¬ 
tice birth control instead?” 

“That would be immoral,” said Rag- 
nar stiffly. “Every human being has a 
right to be born, to take its chances 
on being Chosen for survival. Remem¬ 
ber, we preserve all the superior ones 
and rear them so as to develop all 
their potentialities. We could not do 
that if the others—the ones who did 
not make the grade—did not provide 
the financial means.” 

“Provide the financial means— 
how?” Gonzalez asked. Andree broke 
in on him. 

“But the mothers!” she exclaimed. 
“The poor mothers! How can you 
take a woman’s baby away from her 
and—and murder it? The worst total¬ 
itarian regimes in our evil past never 
did that. I should think the mothers 
whose hearts you’ve broken—yes, and 
the fathers too—would simply rise up 
and wipe out a government that was 
so brutally cruel!” 

The whole Council was in a tur¬ 
moil, with everybody trying to speak 
at once. Raynar, bewildered and fran¬ 
tic, tried in vain to restore order. 
Desperately he signaled to Eghar— 


least subordinate but most persuasive 
of the Council—to be their spokes¬ 
man. He cleared his throat and said 
slowly: 

“Your honors, let us reassure you. 
Our government is not cruel. We 
break no hearts. Ilswyth, you are the 
only woman on the Council. I suppose 
a baby of yours is among those in the 
Nursery here. Will you tell our 
guests how you feel about the Choos¬ 
ing?” 

Ragnar flushed with vexation. He 
should have thought himself of call¬ 
ing on Ilswyth. Here was another 
feather in Eghar’s cap. If he wasn't 
careful, Eghar would be the next 
president. But he managed to smile 
benignly. 

“An excellent idea, Eghar. Tell 
them, Ilswyth.” 

The three pairs of alien eyes fixed 
themselves on her. 

“B-but we’re all one, aren’t we?” 
she stammered, shy to be the focus of 
attention. “I mean, no m-mother owns 
her baby, does she? Ever since we are 
little girls, we look forward to the 
day when we shall be able to produce 
children every year for our people— 
the boys do too, though of course 
they can’t be sure which special ones 
are theirs. We are all so proud if at 
the Choosing there are unusually 
many who are good enough to keep, 
even though that means an extra call 
on the education fund. And if one of 
our own is Chosen, we almost burst 
with pride. I have had eight babies so 
far, and three of them have been 
Chosen; that is one of the biggest 
reasons, I’m sure, why I was elected 
to the Council last year.” 

“But what about the five who 
weren’t ‘Chosen’?” cried Andree. 
"How did you feel when they were 
killed before your eyes?” 

“But they weren’t!” Ilswyth ex¬ 
claimed, horrified. “How can you 
think that? It is all done decently and 
in order.” 

“But a mother surely becomes at- 
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tached to her own baby—” 

“How could she? It is taken away 
at once to the Nursery, and she never 
sees it again. I am in charge of a 
Nursery, so I am pretty sure which 
one is mine, but why should I feel 
differently toward it than toward any 
other? We are all one people, all chil¬ 
dren are our children. Suppose a 
woman is a teacher—should she care 
more because one of the children she 
teaches happened to come from her 
body?” 

“And doesn’t she care when she 
knows that her baby has been—dis¬ 
posed of?” 

“Why should she? We made them 
all, we do with them what is best for 
all of them and all of us. It is wonder¬ 
ful to know that one’s own baby has 
been Chosen, but if not—neither are 
most of the others, and better luck 
next year.” 

The three ambassadors sat speech¬ 
less, doubt, anger, and astonishment 
on their too expressive faces. Gorth, 
always a peacemaker, jumped into the 
breach. 

“I think,” he said smoothly, under 
Ragnar’s approving nod, “that we 
have talked enough without a break. 
Let us resume our discussion—or, 
better, go on with more important 
questions, in the afternoon. It is al¬ 
most time for the official banquet 
which is scheduled for today. Our 
cooks have outdone themselves to 
please you, and you will want to go to 
your lodgings first to rest and re¬ 
fresh yourselves. The ground-car is 
waiting, and it will call for you again 
in half an hour.” 

“I’d still like to know about ‘pro¬ 
viding the financial means,’ ” said 
Gonzalez stubbornly. 

“Later, later!” Ragnar replied. Gon¬ 
zalez let himself be persuaded, and 
the three were handed over to the 
ground-car driver. The Council mem¬ 
bers did not follow them; at Ragnar’s 
gesture they waited until they were 
alone, then huddled for a hasty con¬ 


ference. 

“This is most annoying,” the presi¬ 
dent said abruptly. “It never occurred 
to me that there could be such a dif¬ 
ference in customs between two ad¬ 
vanced cultures. Apparently they do 
their Choosing before conception in¬ 
stead of after birth. It seems most im¬ 
moral to me, and distinctly uncivi¬ 
lized.” 

"And ridiculously wasteful,” Hark- 
on added. “They must have to pay for 
the training of what children they do 
have,.out of the public funds; we pay 
for it out of our government monopo¬ 
ly and the patriotic devotion of our 
citizens.” 

“People are so attached to their 
own ways,” worried Gorth. “It’s little 
things like this that divide them. This 
contretemps might cause the collapse 
of all our negotiations.” 

“Oh, I can’t imagine it will be as 
bad as all that,” Ragnar soothed him. 
“They can’t be so provincial. But it 
has made things more difficult, I con¬ 
fess. To tell the truth, I think we’ve 
shown our civilization to be more ad¬ 
vanced than theirs, and they’ll- surely 
be reasonable enough to realize that 
when they’ve thought it over. Certain¬ 
ly they haven’t attained our solidari¬ 
ty, the oneness of empathy we take 
for granted. I suppose it’s because 
only a few centuries ago the inhabi¬ 
tants of Earth were slaughtering 
their own kind in wars. You notice 
they still evidently keep up their sep¬ 
arate national languages.” 

“And then they make a fuss about 
our disposing of our own babies as we 
see fit!” said Ilswyth bitterly. 

“I know. But I’m afraid, Ilswyth, 
in our endeavor to do them the high¬ 
est honor we’ve made a little miscal¬ 
culation. Is it too late to change it?” 

“I’ll try. I'll go over there right 
away. It’s upsetting, after we nearly 
broke our necks to make a special ef¬ 
fort for them.” 

“Well, that was against my better 
judgment anyway, you’ll remember— 
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though I never dreamed they 
wouldn’t be impressed by the honor. 
Do the best you can, but if you’re too 
late it won't really matter. I’ll just 
say nothing, instead of calling it to 
their attention, in a nice, modest way, 
as I’d intended. We’ll simply charge 
up the waste to profit and loss. After 
all, it doesn’t matter how much we 
spend if we get their recommendation 
for acceptance into the Federation.” 

“If!” snorted Eghar. “What new 
outlandish quirk will they show 
next?” 

“We must hope for the best,” said 
Ragnar. 

The banquet went well. The visitors 
ate the unaccustomed food with 
grace, and drank the unaccustomed 
wine with pleasure. Once or twice 
they asked, “Delicious—what is it?” 
but only of the salad and the fruits. 
Ilswyth hadn’t been able to have any 
major change made in the menu, but 
she’d arranged to have the delicate 
meat sliced in the kitchen and smoth¬ 
ered in a complicated sauce, which 
quite spoiled the taste of the highly 
luxurious food for the natives; but 
under the circumstances that didn’t 
matter. She sat next to Gonzalez, and 
saw to it that his glass was refilled as 
soon as it was emptied. 

But Gonzalez was used to stronger 
wine than theirs. As soon as the meet¬ 
ing adjourned to the Council Cham¬ 
ber again, he repeated his question: 
“How does your system provide a 
profit to your educational fund?” 

By this time Ragnar was ready. 
“Isn’t it obvious, my dear sir? The 
fewer children there are to educate, 
the more money is left for the benefit 
of those who are preserved.” 

The woman delegate, Andree, had 
eaten little and drunk still less. “I’m 
afraid you will think me rude,” she 
had murmured to Harkon, seated next 
to her, “but I’m on a slimming diet.” 
Harkon, from a world that liked its 
women statuesque, was hard put to it 


to find a polite rejoinder. 

Now she followed Gonzalez right 
up. “But you said—it was Gorth who 
said it, I believe—that your Season of 
the Babies was the time when your 
economy gets its annual uplift. Sure¬ 
ly you didn’t mean merely that you 
saved money by it?” 

“In other words,” said Richter 
harshly, “what do you do with those 
superfluous babies? Sell their bodies 
to the medical schools or the tanners, 
and use the proceeds to educate the 
ones you save?” 

“Oh, your honor!” Ragnar was 
shocked. “We would never do any¬ 
thing as gross as that—we, a people 
as highly cultured as yourselves! Of 
course not—we wouldn’t dream of it. 
We—how shall I put it? When farm¬ 
ers have the remains of a crop left 
over, they plow it back into the 
ground to benefit the next crop. That 
is what we do—the Unchosen babies 
are the part of the crop we turn back 
to those who made them.” 

He looked at the three horrified 
faces before him. 

“But only to the very best of our 
people, I assure you,” he explained 
carefully. “It is a great privilege to 
be allowed to contribute to the educa¬ 
tion fund. They must have a good 
record in every way before they are 
even allowed to bid.” 

Suddenly Andree screamed loudly. 

“That—that meat!” she shrieked. 
“That tender, delicate meat!” 

She collapsed in hysterics. Richter 
sat as if frozen. Gonzalez turned 
green and abruptly vomited into his 
handkerchief; he had eaten more than 
either of them. 

The Council members fixed amazed 
eyes on their president. His face was 
flushed with anger. 

“We had assumed,” he said coldly, 
“that you of the Federation were at 
least as civilized as we. We paid you 
the greatest honor we can offer a 
guest—we made a special effort to 
provide you, though you arrived be- 
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fore the Choosing, before they were 
really ripe. We had not expected 
such a peculiar reaction—such an in¬ 
sult.” 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” Ils- 
wyth burst out indignantly. “The ba¬ 
bies are part of us; they will go to 
make up next year’s babies, too. 
Aren’t you all one people, as we are? 
Or are you so upset because we turn 
"them back to our people for money— 
money which goes to educate the 
Chosen? Would you like it better if 
we just wasted our substance?” 

“But their souls, their souls!” Gon¬ 
zalez shouted. Ragnar shook his head 
uncomprehendingly. Andree was still 
weeping wildly. “Cannibals!” Richter 
hissed, “Savages!” 

White to the lips, Ragnar held up 
his hand to silence them. 

“Forgive us,” he said with elaborate 
courtesy, “if we have perhaps not un¬ 
derstood your social standards as well 
as we had imagined. May I inquire, 
since you are so offended by our cus¬ 
toms, what are your own in this re¬ 
spect? Since it seems so dreadful to 
you that we consume our own, how do 
you on Earth secure the proteins nec¬ 
essary for your health—from vege¬ 
table sources alone?” 

“Why,” answered Gonzalez, star¬ 
tled, .“from meat, of course!” 

“Meat!” Ragnar was triumphant. 
“You see—you do eat meat, just as we 
thought! Is it perhaps some taboo 
that forbids you to eat your meat 
young and tender? That seems very 
strange.” 

“Not human meat!” yelled Richter, 
“meat from animals, of course, you 
cannibal!” * 

There was a ghastly silence.. None 
of the Council members dared to meet 
the eyes of another. 

“From—” Ragnar could hardly 
speak. “You actually mean,” he said 
painfully, “that you, human beings 
like ourselves, take into your bodies, 
to become part of your own and your 
children’s substance, the flesh of vile, 
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alien creatures? Our earliest ances¬ 
tors, even , before they became civi¬ 
lized, never fell so low as that!” 

He glanced at his colleagues. Dis¬ 
may and disgust were on every face. 
Ilswyth suddenly clapped a hand to 
her mouth and dashed from the room 
into the Nursery. 

For a long time nobody on either 
side seemed able to speak. Ragnar fi¬ 
nally rose to the need for action, but 
it was his own Council he addressed, 
ignoring the strangers. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “that for 100 
years we have labored under a pro¬ 
found misapprehension. We have ap¬ 
plied constantly for membership in 
the Outer Galactic Federation, not sb 
much because we needed anything it 
could give us, as because we felt it a 
blot on our planetary honor to be ex¬ 
cluded from what we had supposed to 
be an alliance of highly civilized 
worlds. 

“And now we suddenly discover 
that the very planet which controls 
this Federation has a culture so dis¬ 
parate from ours that it seems impos¬ 
sible we could ever work together in 
amity. True, Sol and some of the oth¬ 
er systems have interstellar travel; 
true, we do not, as yet. But such tech¬ 
nical advances are extraneous. The 
very heart, the inner meaning, of our 
society, it appears, is abhorrent to 
Sol. And I need only look at you, or 
search my own feelings, to realize 
how infinitely more abhorrent theirs 
is to us. 

“I am sorry indeed that these am¬ 
bassadors”—he glanced at the silent 
three—“should have had to undergo 
the trouble and expense of a useless 
journey. ...Shall we take a formal 
vote? If so, will you, Gorth, ask Ils¬ 
wyth to—oh, here she is again: good. 
What is your pleasure?” 

“No vote needed,” said Eghar 
gruffly. “We agree.” There were as¬ 
senting murmurs all down the table. 

“Then—” Ragnar had recovered his 
suavity; he even managed to smile at 
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the flabbergasted delegates. “I regret 
that our conference has failed. I trust 
this will not have unpleasant political 
repercussions for you. But it seems 
obvius that our social systems are tod 
far apart in spirit for us to wish any 
longer to be affiliated with you. 

“You will be wanting to leave at 
once, I am sure. We shall do every¬ 
thing possible for your comfort and 
convenience. When you return to 
Earth, tell your principals that we 
withdraw our application for member¬ 
ship in the Outer Galactic Federa¬ 
tion, at least until such time as other 
planets have reached the same high 
^state of culture we have attained.” 

The aghast ambassadors came to 
life. 

“Why, you—!” The veins stood out 
on Gonzalez’s forehead; his voice was 
strangled. “If you think for a minute 
we would admit—” 

“Dirty, cannibals!”. yelled Richter 
again. 

Andree, outraged beyond speech, 
merely sat and stared. 

“Unspeakable non-human-flesh-eat- 
ers,” Eghar retorted, under his 
breath. Ragnar stopped him with an 


abrupt gesture. 

“Let’s not act any more like barbar¬ 
ians than is necessary,” he said quiet¬ 
ly. “You have heard our decision. 
This conference is at an end.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” Gonzalez 
growled. 

The Council watched the three am¬ 
bassadors file silently through the 
door. Then Ragnar turned to them 
briskly. 

“Harkon, if you will prepare the 
formal statement to be given to our 
people—and make special note of the 
fact that we rejected membership: I 
don’t think we need harrow anyone’s 
feelings by explaining exactly why. 

“Eghar, you and Gorth had better 
get busy now on the preliminary set¬ 
up for this year’s Choosing. Ils- 
wyth—” 

In the Nursery, a baby whistled. 
Ilswyth ran to turn it over. 

“A quick crop this year,” said Rag¬ 
nar happily. “I think we’ll get a real¬ 
ly good boost to the education fund. 
In spite of the sauce, those precocious 
specimens we had today were extra¬ 
ordinarily tasty.” 
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LAST TIME we cited a case 
which might be called The People 
versus Yeti. All we were able to pre¬ 
sent to the court was a number of 
facts. It is now time for the public 
prosecutor to present his case for tfce 
people. 

The offense alleged is, as we point¬ 
ed out, actually without all man-made 
law but it is nonetheless highly ob¬ 
noxious to The People and is, in the 
opinion of established authority, po¬ 
tentially dangerous to the peace of 
mind and well-being of humanity as 
a whole. The contention of the prose¬ 
cution is, however, that an actual 
fraud has been perpetrated upon the 
People. The argument is as follows. 
It is contended that certain persons 
about thirty years ago did with de¬ 
liberate intent to defraud the public 
state that there are wild men living 
in the region of perpetual snows at 
higher altitudes in the Himalayas 
and, further, that this plot or scheme 
was instigated for profit through the 


dissemination of false propaganda 
and publicity which is likewise an 
offense against the people. A list of 
names of the originators of this 
fraudulent story is produced and it 
is pointed out that they are all 
travellers and that the tales told by 
such people are known to be wholly 
unreliable as is popularly recognized 
in the common expression “just a 
traveller’s tale”. 

These actions the prosecution con¬ 
tends are dangerous, subversive, and 
criminal. The case was tried thirty 
years ago in the British courts and 
a clear-cut conviction obtained but 
unfortunately, some of the defraud¬ 
ers had been foreign to that jurisdic¬ 
tion and had escaped indictment by 
seeking refuge in their homelands 
and keeping their mouths shut. 

Now, the prosecution alleges, these 
persons have reorganized, recruited 
new felons, and have also subverted 
some respectable citizens, among 
them certain persons of prominence 
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engaged in other activities of the 
highest probity. These last were ob¬ 
viously duped and in no case did 
they have any inkling of the intent 
of the organizers, but when they did 
discover their real objectives, most 
of them made public recantations of 
a most specific order. 

This plot, it is made clear, has now 
become of international complexion 
and therefore of great complexity. 
Like other subversive movements it 
lay dormant or went underground 
during World War II but it had 
since emerged in ever greater vigor 
and in hte much more fertile field 
of Cold War. In fact, this case of the 
People versus Yeti must now be re¬ 
garded only as a test case, for, as the 
prosecution reluctantly admits, these 
enemies of the People are now to be 
numbered in the thousands, and the 
whole matter has become one of in¬ 
ternational import. For these reasons 
the court is asked to admit evidence 
not only of Yeti but also on a long 
list of associates, named and identi¬ 
fied by place of operations as fol¬ 
lows: 

(1) In the Pamirs district of Uzbe¬ 
kistan, southern Russia; name 
unknown; height, about six feet; 
dark complexion; hairy. 

(2) In Kashmir, northern India; 
name unknown, very tall and 
bulky; hair, brown. 

(3) In Kumaun, northern India; 
name Sogpa alias Jungli-Admi, 
about four feet tall. 

(4) In Nepal; Metoh Kangmi alias 
Banjakri, alias Mirka. alias Migu; 
tall; pale complexion; dark fur, 
mane; narrow, pointed head. 

(5) In Nepal; operating in lower for¬ 
ested valleys; Yeti, alias Yeh-teh 
or Mi-teh; height three feet; 
russet or dark red coat; no mane. 

(6) In Sikkim, known under a variety 
of names; description very simi¬ 
lar to that of Yeti. 


(7) In B h u ta n. (Metoh Kangmi 
seems to operate in this territory 
also but records show he may be 
joined there by #8) 

(8) In southern Tibet; known by va¬ 
rious names and in English also 
by the nickname “The Abomina¬ 
ble Snowman”. Height, eight to 
ten feet; very powerful build and 
broad shoulders; dark complex¬ 
ion and overall dark hair. Said 
to specialize in Yak-rustling. 
Chinese authorities believe he 
may be of a clan known as Gigan- 
topithecus or which they have 
the bones of some early ancestors. 

(9) In the Khangai Mountains area 
of the Mongolian Peoples’ Re¬ 
public; name Alma or Almas; 
height about five feet six; hairy; 
rather intelligent; organizer of 
mobs and indulges in “rumbles”. 

(10) In Assam and upper Burma; 
Tok, alias “The Mouth Man”; 
very tall and heavy-set; covered 
in dark coarse hair; specializes 
in breaking and entering. 

(11) In Malaya; exact identity not 
determined and may be a gang. 
No names known. Operates in 
high mountains except for occa¬ 
sional raids on valleys. Wanted 
for murder and cannibalism but 
only of thin people. Some of the 
gang are inveterate peeping- 
toms; they have been known to 
use their womenfolk to solicit 
young Malayan girls. 

(12) In Sumatra; name Orang Pen- 
dek, or “Little Man” ; about four 
feet six; very hairy with long 
head of hair; partly arboreal; 
distinguishing marks: very broad 
feet with narrow, pointed heel. 

(13) In Tanganyika, East Africa; 
name Agogwe; height barely four 
feet; hair russet colored; face 
like old man. 

(14) In Guinea, West Africa; name 
unknown; height about four 
feet; hair of head long and red¬ 
dish, and clothed all over in red- 
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dish-brown hairs. 

(15) In northern Quebec Province, 
Canada; name unknown; very- 
tall, dark complexion and fur all 
over; lives by rivers and lakes 
but does not like to enter water; 
eats fish; very shy; no criminal 
record. 

(16) In British Columbia, Canada; 
name Sasquatch; numerous alias¬ 
es; height about seven to eight 
feet; covered with two to six 
inch brownish hair but dark mane 
on head. Complexion light; palm 
and foot-prints man-like; wanted 
for kidnapping, rape, - theft', as¬ 
sault and battery, and vandalism. 

(17) In Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties, California; Bigfoot; 
height about eight feet, weight 
750 to 800 lbs.; hair of head dark 
and long to shoulders, of body 
short, thick and rich brown; feet 
human but 16 inches long. Very 
inquisitive but shy at present and 
given to playing with heavy ob¬ 
jects. Wanted on old police rec¬ 
ord for three murders and, pos¬ 
sibly for kidnapping. 

(18) In forested lowland areas and 
foothills around the Gulf of Hon¬ 
duras, Central America; name 
Dwendi, with two Spanish and 
several Amerindian native alias¬ 
es; height, less than four feet; 
no body hair, and hair of head 
not known. Is said always to cov¬ 
er head with palm or other 
branches in the daytime as the 
great apes do at night. Mostly 
nocturnal; wanted for theft and 
alleged assault. May keep pets. 

The plot, it is alleged, was original¬ 
ly hatched in central Asia in the in¬ 
dependent state of Nepal in the 
Himalayas. The principal involved 
was at that time misidentified, being 
called by the ridiculour moniker. 
“The Abominable Snowman”. This 
was subsequently found to be an alias 
for a semi-mythical criminal of Ne¬ 


palese folklore called Metoh kangmi 
which may be loosely translated as 
“the filthy wildman of the moun¬ 
tains”, a term applied to homicidal 
maniacs and other murderers that are 
exiled for life from their communi¬ 
ties in that land. When this confusion 
was pointed out, the syndicate re¬ 
sponsible for the fraud apparently 
changed their tactics and dreamed up 
a sort of parody of this filthy wild¬ 
man which, they stated, contrary to 
being about eight feet tall, hairy, and 
so strong it could carry off yaks, was 
only about four and a half ieet tall, 
was covered with reddish-brown fur, 
with a slight mane, and had skin the 
color of a white man, and splayed 
feet with an enormous little-toe. This 
they named the Yeti. In doing this, 
the prosecution points out, the per¬ 
petrators—even if they had initially 
only intended to perpetrate a harm¬ 
less hoax—transgressed the dividing 
line between what is within the law 
and that which without it, for they 
caused to be circulated phoney photo¬ 
graphs purporting to show actual 
footprints left by this creature in 
snowbanks at altitudes above any at 
which human beings can live, even 
with the warmest clothing and foot¬ 
wear. 

These photographs were offered to 
“experts” for their expert opinions 
but it was some time, naturally, be¬ 
fore any of these experts would ex¬ 
pose himself to the ridicule attendant 
upon his wasting his time—paid for 
by the institution for which he 
worked—to look at such obvious 
frauds. Finally, however, the popular 
outcry against this criminal action 
became so great that the government 
was prevailed upon to issue some of¬ 
ficial statement. Fortunately, the 
authorities concerned were of the 
British Museum (Natural History 
Division) which is a department of 
British Civil Service administered 
by the Home Office—equivalent to 
the Ministry of the Interior in this 
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country—so that their pronounce¬ 
ments bore both scientific and gov¬ 
ernmental approval and stamp. 

Actual examination of the photo¬ 
graphs was not, of course, necessary 
for several reasons, principal among 
them being the known fact that man 
can not live in such places as alleged 
by the conspirators are inhabited by 
their filthy exiles. The statement is¬ 
sued was nonetheless quite specific, 
since it was made for the edification 
of The People who, of course, are not 
experts. It stated that the photo¬ 
graphs were fakes in that they were 
not made at high altitudes in the 
Himalayas but that they were of bear 
tracks because there are no people at 
high altitudes nor any other animals 
there that walk on two legs. And 
there the matter would have rested 
had it not been for further fiendishly 
cunning activities on the part of the 
“syndicate”. 

Meantime, the “syndicate” some¬ 
how, and it is still not known just 
how, managed to get at a well-known 
man of the highest probity then en¬ 
gaged in work of national importance. 
This gentleman—none other than 
Eric Shipton—was engaged in ex¬ 
ploring and mapping a route up 
which British mountaineers might 
approach Mount Everest with a view 
to being the first to climb to its sum¬ 
mit. Then they, or they agents among 
the now thoroughly subverted local 
“natives”, in some way got ahead of 
Mr. Shipton’s party and, pr|sumably 
using some . kind of mechanical de¬ 
vice, deliberately laid out oyer a mile 
of impressions in the snow across a 
mountain pass at an elevation of 
18,000 feet. This was done without 
so much as a single smudge being left 
on the snow other than these tracks 
and, what is more terrifying, in a 
place where nobody—even Mr. Ship- 
ton—knew in advance his party 
might be passing. This shows the 
devilish cunning of the “syndicate” 
and its enormous international pow¬ 


er, resources, and above all, the quali¬ 
ty of its espionage system. It may 
also possibly explain how an experi¬ 
enced and thoroughly sane, sober, 
and cautious man like Shipton could 
have fallen for this deception and 
even, despite the debilitating effects 
of high altitude on normal human ini¬ 
tiative, have even taken the trouble 
to photograph these marks in the 
snow both as a whole, and individual¬ 
ly with an ice-pick laid alongside 
one, to indicate its size.- 

His actions naturally prompted a 
vigorous reaction on the part of es¬ 
tablished authority because even a 
harmless hoax immediately assumes 
a criminal aspect if it is perpetrated 
upon Government, and this was ex¬ 
actly what the ‘‘syndicate” had done, 
for the conquest of Everest was of¬ 
ficially backed. The extraordinary 
thing was that the explorer, Shipton, 
sems. to have been so deluded (or 
could it be cowed?) by the syndicate 
that, to everybody’s mystification 
and horor, he presented himself as a 
witness for the defense! In fact, he 
crossed over and took up permanent 
residence behind the Snow Curtain; 
an action that once again demon¬ 
strates the invidious appeal of this 
international organization and the 
power of its nefarious propaganda. 

A clear case of fraud had thus been 
demonstrated and “proved” to the 
satisfaction of the court of public 
opinion but, so adroit had the syndi¬ 
cate become that, before ever the 
case could be brought to trial, they 
had initiated so many other inci¬ 
dents, subverted so many more 
prominent people, spread so much 
libelous doctrine, and carried out so 
many other criminal actions through¬ 
out three continents that the authori¬ 
ties became confounded. And almost 
all of this they accomplished by the 
use of a secret machine ,or device 
which they had developed sometime 
back in the late 1920’s—to wit, a 
“track-making engine”. 
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To date, we (the People) frankly 
have no inkling as to who developed 
this device, or where, or exactly 
when. We have not got the machine 
nor any blueprints of it, and nobody 
has even seen it, and nobody can say 
how it works—not even our best en¬ 
gineers and mechanics. Even more 
frustrating is the fact that some 
crude prototype of this machine was 
apparently in existence during the 
time of the Gupta cultural ascendency 
in India, between 320 and 480 A.D., 
and it is therefore likely that the 
modern counterpart has been de¬ 
veloped from some very ancient con¬ 
cept. Since it is of Asiatic or Oriental 
origin, some have suggested that it 
might be of a non-physical or even 
of a mystical nature; though this is, 
of course, quite absurd. However, 
whatever its origin, the really serious 
aspect of its rediscovery is its use by 
this syndicate today, its clandestine 
transport to distant and inaccessible 
parts of other continents, and spe¬ 
cifically to North America. 

Meanwhile, and starting in 1932 at 
the latest, its use in Asia had become 
what can only be described as rife. 
Perhaps, indeed, this machine is now 
in mass production, for it has been 
used all the way from western Outer 
Mongolia, southwest to the Pamirs, 
thence east along the whole range of 
the Himalayas, then south through 
Assam and Burma to Malaya, and 
even in the dense forests of the island 
of Sumatra. Apparently emboldened 
by their success with this invention 
in Asia, the syndicate then moved to 
Africa where they initiated a sort of 
experiment with a miniature model 
both in Tanganyika and Kenya on 
the eastern uplands and in what is 
now Guinea on the west coast. May¬ 
be transport problems prevented them 
from carrying the big machine, for 
the tracks left in Africa are diminu¬ 
tive compared even to those of a 
small man. 

However, they manifestly managed 


either to transport to or to manufac¬ 
ture in North America a very large 
machine and it is here that some peo¬ 
ple have suspected the Communists 
of having infiltrated the higher 
echelons of the “Syndicate”. This 
may, for the moment, be discounted, 
though the former make no bones 
about their deep interest in this in¬ 
ternational plot and, as is their wont, 
are already fishing in these troubled 
waters. This was clearly brought out 
in this Court last month. 

The use of this machine on our 
continent has been the most bold 
move yet undertaken, by this gang, 
and their choice of location for oper¬ 
ations has been more than simply 
clever. This sort of thing is deadly 
in a democracy and especially in a 
h i g h 1 y industrialized democracy 
such as ours for what these interna¬ 
tional crooks have done, without we, 
the long-suffering and over-trusting 
People realizing, is to locate in cer¬ 
tain as yet not fully developed areas 
of forested mountains in our north¬ 
west, stretching all the way from 
southern Alaska via the Canadian 
Pacific mountain provinces and 
Washington, to Humboldt County in 
northern California. Moreover, they 
have invariably chosen areas where 
there are still “natives” living close 
to their land as they have done since 
the last retreat of the ice, and the 
syndicate has put the machines to 
work in such a way that they produce 
results that are almost exact imita¬ 
tions of the stupid legends of those 
benighted “natives”. The criminal 
intent of this action should be, but 
alas is not, apparent to everyone. 

By planting fraudulent physical 
evidence of an ancient American In¬ 
dian myth far in the deep woods but 
just ahead of road-building crews, 
forest rangers, timber-cruisers, and 
other unreliable and imaginative 
persons, they have managed, in one 
move, to completely hoodwink the 
Press, confuse the public, and mis- 
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lead the scientists and other experts, 
so gaining a firm foothold on our 
continent and, in one case, not a hun¬ 
dred miles from a considerable in¬ 
dustrial center. This, it is contended, 
is a menace so real to our whole cul¬ 
tural concept and even to our nation¬ 
al fiber that the Court is beholden to 
take action. 

But there is still another alarming 
aspect of this international conspira¬ 
cy. The syndicate seems to have 
moved on to our sister republics in 
Latin America. Once again they have 
employed the tactic of choosing loca¬ 
tions where the poor “natives” pro¬ 
mulgate folk-tales either of giants or 
fairy-like pygmies or “little-folk”. 
The worst example is that of Guate¬ 
mala and British Honduras where, in 
the heavily forested areas, the na¬ 
tives tell silly stories about tiny, hu¬ 
manoid creatures wearing large hats 
woven of palm-fibers, called Dwendis. 

Up till now activities in South 
America are, on the other hand, not 
too serious, for they do not seem as 
yet to have put this Machine to use 
there, but rather, to have relied upon 
disseminating tales of giant monkeys 
among responsible travellers and oth¬ 
er people who cannot be relied upon 
to report accurately what they shoot, 
measure, weigh, and photograph. The 
only photograph they have been able 
to produce so far is obviously a fraud 
and a very crude one, being nothing 
other than that of a large Spider 
Monkey (genus A teles) propped up 
on a kerosene case so that its long 
tail does not show as photographed 
from ground level. Nevertheless, 
their virus is already at work in that 
continent. 

Although the most serious aspects 
of this business are to us, of course, 
recent events in our own country, we 
must take a broader vie\^ of the whole 
case, for our attitude to it will affect 
our vital relations with both “emerg¬ 
ing” Africa and our real rival—“al¬ 
ready-emerged” Asia. It is already an 


integral part of the Cold War and it 
is a vital issue in the age-old battle 
for the Soul of Man. On the decision 
of this Court, and thus of you of the 
jury representing The People, may 
rest the very destiny of our race— 
even if we do get to the Stars. There¬ 
fore, before the prosecution calls its 
first witness, you should be warned 
that your responsibility extends far 
beyond the walls of this courtroom. 
The evidence presented by the prose¬ 
cution is massive but is mostly repeti¬ 
tive and, apart from that submitted 
by two sources, it is actually almost 
wholly irrelevant, mostly immaterial, 
and singularly incompetent. 

The first actual witnesses to any¬ 
thing that indicated there might be 
somewhere in the wprld living crea¬ 
tures that are sufficiently human to 
be classed as other than “animals” 
but yet so non-human as to be unap¬ 
proachable by men, have left no rec¬ 
ord. Unless stories of giants, pixies, 
and so forth have some basis in fact, 
it is probable that the earliest record 
still remains to be found in texts 
composed in ancient times in the re¬ 
gion centering around Sikang in 
southwest China. There are constant 
references to such not-completely- 
human creatures in the very old folk¬ 
tales and the mythological affirma¬ 
tions of all the countries for a thou¬ 
sand miles radius around that pro¬ 
vince. There are also some recorded 
statements that seem to be of a more 
precisely factual nature, such as that 
there once were—here and there— 
truly “wild men” with whom even 
the least educated and most primitive 
illiterate locals did not and could not 
deal. Some of these stories from Cey¬ 
lon, southern India, and northern 
Siam are most categoric, speaking of 
small humans with exceptional fea¬ 
tures such as long hair down their 
backs, and so forth. However, there 
was nothing precise enough to _ war¬ 
rant what we call scientific cog¬ 
nizance until the British explorer, 
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Hugh Knight, said that he had almost 
run into a maned, naked, humanoid 
creature, toting a crude bow and ar¬ 
row, in the rhododendron forest of 
the inner Himalaya in 1921. The 
founders of the “syndicate” may have 
been travellers. So the first witnesses 
for the prosecution were other trav¬ 
ellers. 

The witnesses, being known and 
respected, kept absolutely mum lest 
they open a chink in the collective 
armour of their fraternity. You can’t 
have stories floating around that the 
public won’t or don’t want to believe, 
especially coming from professional 
travellers. The next thing you know, 
all travellers will be doubted and the 
funds supplied to them by scientific 
and official bodies, and even by 
wealthy private sources will dry up 
at once. If, therefore, a man like 
Hugh Knight made such a statement, 
everybody in the travelling fraterni¬ 
ty tried to forget and ignore it. But 
when it was brought up in court they 
immediately aserted that the author 
was suffering from mountain sick¬ 
ness, or hallucinations caused by 
travel weariness, or was quoting 
somebody else—all things that, they 
affirmed, they knew only too well 
from first-hand experience might 
happen to the best of men. 

But all those brought to the wit¬ 
ness stand were not of this ilk. There 
was also the new crop of Himalayan 
explorers—Kaulback, Tisdale, Ship- 
ton, Smythe, Dittert, Roch, Wyss- 
Dunant, and others—who had said 
that they had seen tracks and other 
things. Most of these backed down of 
their own accord when confronted 
with the solid wall of orthodoxy 
and particularly by the professional 
zoologists, and mostly because, with¬ 
out the continued goodwill of these 
men, they—these professional trav¬ 
ellers—would have found their 
grants, contributions, and even their 
free facilities, without which they 
cannot carry on their explorations, 
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cut off at the source; namely, in the 
financial committees of those or¬ 
ganizations to whom.they apply for 
funds. 

True, some of thena, and notably 
Ronald Kaulbach, remained extreme¬ 
ly doubtful and puzzled and their 
books reflect their quandary. Try as 
they may to conform with the wishes 
of the experts at home by saying 
that “perhaps” or “probably” the hu¬ 
manoid tracks they found in the 
snow or mud and photographed were 
indeed made by a Snow Leopard go¬ 
ing fast, a huge Grey Wolf putting 
its hind paws in the tracks of its 
front paws on a steep slope, or by 
an Isabelline Bear, a Giant Panda, or 
even, in extremis, some as yet uniden¬ 
tified species of giant Langur Mon¬ 
key, a few of them still could not re¬ 
frain from observing that the tracks 
looked in no way like any of these 
things, all of which they had often 
seen. Kaulbach even went so far as 
to point out that both bear and panda, 
and even wolf and snow leopard are 
totally unknown in (and unknown to 
the inhabitants of) the area where he 
saw his alleged Metoh kangmi tracks. 

There was quite a procession of 
traveller witnesses who all told sub¬ 
stantially the same story. A few add¬ 
ed slight folderols to the allegation 
that they had come across long series 
of footprints of a humanoid nature 
in the snow at. high altitudes in the 
Himalayas. One even went so far as 
to say that he, in company with sev¬ 
eral others had watched a number of 
gigantic bipedal creatures stomping 
about in the snow far above them 
near Everest and that he had then 
gone up to the place where they had 
been seen through field-glasses and 
found enormous tracks in the snow 
like those of elephants walking on 
their hind legs. This statement was 
made by Ruttledge on his second ex¬ 
ploratory expedition to find a route 
to climb Everest. It was so categoric 
and startling it was ignored. 
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Then two Americans somehow got 
to the Himalayas in 1938 and reported 
having boulders rolled down steep 
slopes on their pack, train, hearing 
ghastly yells among the mountain 
crags, and finding cairns on the ut¬ 
most peaks moved or demolished. 
These statements were also ignored 
on the rather amusing grounds that 
everybody suffers from “mountain 
sickness and hallucinations” above a 
certain point without oxygen (they 
had oxygen) and that Americans, of 
course, could not know anything 
about mountaineering, especially in 
such an area as the Himalayas. 

The next group of witnesses called 
to the stand were members of the gen¬ 
eral public such as are alleged to be 
exemplified by “housewives” (what¬ 
ever they may be), and such excel¬ 
lent, pragmatic, and hardworking 
persons as garage-owners, airline pi¬ 
lots, and amateur archaeologists. One 
and all gave similar answers to all 
questions by the prosecutor; namely, 
in substance, “Oh! Go on! I don’t be¬ 
lieve you”. But they at least had the 
integrity to point out that they had 
never been anywhere near the Hima¬ 
layas and had no idea what they 
looked like and therefore did not feel 
qualified to be specific about any of 
the traveller’s tales. They also, one 
and all, stated flatly that they be¬ 
lieved these to be lies because it was 
obvious that there could not be any¬ 
thing in such places that could make 
such tracks in the snow, or yells in 
the mountains; or which could roll 
boulders or tote yaks. Since men 
without shoes would freeze to death 
at that altitude in short order, they 
observed, either the tracks must be 
made by some animal or they never 
existed in the first place and the peo¬ 
ple who said that they had seen them 
and photographed them were there¬ 
fore at the best, plain liars and at 
the worst, crooks. 

The Press has, of course, never 
been called upon to testify, but in 


exercising its privileges, it has never¬ 
theless played a very prominent part 
in all these hearings. “Knowing” 
that the whole business was a phoney 
even before it was first suggested, 
and having said so from the outset. 
The Press then simply sat back and 
watched its point being “proved” 
over and over again by the scientists 
and other “experts”. It has had a 
field-day. The misnomer “Abomina¬ 
ble Snowman” was too good for it- to 
pass-up, and the “human” interest in 
the whole business far transcended 
that of sea-serpents or even polter¬ 
geists. What is more, the whole 
thing, coming from the upper reaches 
of the perpetually chilled Himalayan 
uplands, was more or less unprovable 
and also irrefutable:. for what per¬ 
centage of their readers had ever 
been to or would ever go to those 
places? Besides, the thing was jilst 
absurd enough to warrant considera¬ 
ble space, especially when previously 
respected explorers—themselves al¬ 
ways open to a few jibes—so often 
seemed willing to fall for the gag and 
come up with statements that got 
them thrown out of the better scien¬ 
tific and sporting clubs. 

But there is one class of witness 
that has given the prosecution not a. 
little trouble and caused them con¬ 
siderable embarrassment. These are 
the “sportsmen”, among whom are a 
lot of extremely crusty old gentle¬ 
men used to giving orders to “na¬ 
tives” but totally unaccustomed to 
having their integrity questioned by 
anybody—least of all by what they 
call “snivelling little clerks back 
home.” These gentry have all actual¬ 
ly resided in India—usually pro¬ 
nounced “In-jah”—for many years, 
and “t$ck home” to them implies the 
British Isles. None of them care a 
fig about science, or experts and they 
are not beholden to societies for 
grants in aid. Most were military 
men and are retired. Some of these 
stalwarts resorted to the devilish de- 
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vice of writing to the Times (of 
London, of course) under pen names. 
One in particular signed himself 
“Balu” and proved to be a most hos¬ 
tile witness. It was believed that this 
name covered that of a very promi¬ 
nent person, and the writer implied 
this in no uncertain terms, stating 
flatly that he had not only seen the 
tracks on several occasions but speci¬ 
fying exactly where and challenging 
any stay-at-home idiot who had not 
been to precisely those places as of¬ 
ten and over as many years as he had, 
to caU him a liar. Very fortunately 
for the prosecution, World War II 
broke out just then and the “ex¬ 
perts” were never called upon to 
take this up. On the whole, the 
sportsmen, though called as witness¬ 
es for the prosecution proved to be 
very nearly to a man, subversive. 
They cared hot a damn for anybody 
or anything except their honor as 
sportsmen and raconteurs; they had 
the utmost disdain for anybody who 
had not gone sporting in the Hima¬ 
layas; and, most disturbing of all, 
they could almost all prove that they 
had been there! 

But, despite fear of verbal or 
literary retribution in the press The 
People were not much impressed by 
these sportsmen because, after all, 
they were not “experts”. True, they 
may have served in Tn-jah’ all their 
lives and pounded the Himalayas 
from end to end for political or 
sporting purposes or both, but they 
were outdoor men and sportsmen and 
therefore obviusly incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing a man’s footprint from 
that of an ox. A’so, the funny letters 
were at the front of their names (not 
behind them) like Lt. Col The Right 
Honourab’e Something-or-other, in¬ 
stead of Somebody-or-otfter, PhD., 
FRS, FRMCP' et al. Therefore these 
men obviously, could not'°know the 
difference between a live Langur 
Monkey, a runaway Tibetan murder¬ 
er, a Bengali pilgrim, or an Isabelline 
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Bear. As for telling the foot-tracks 
of any of these from those of a Wolf, 
Snow Leopard, Giant Panda (which 
lives only in China), or Lesser Pan¬ 
da, it was manifest-to both press and 
public they obviously could not know 
what they were talking about. To be 
able to make such distinctions, one 
has to have sat at a laboratory bench 
in a museum or other institute in 
Europe or America for a number of 
years, have a lot of letters after one’s 
name, and have “critically” (though 
why always this epithet I cannot tell 
you) examined the dried or pickled 
remains of all animals said, (accord¬ 
ing to the labels currently attached 
to them) to have been obtained in or 
brought from the area under discus¬ 
sion. To go to, or have been in, that 
area is actually rather suspect as any 
expert who ever did so—and, in this 
case we can name half-a-dozen—has 
shown distinct signs of having be¬ 
come/ contaminated by local gossip 
and the daydreams of the natives. 
These sportsmen have obviously been 
far too long in such places. 

The prosecution therefore turned 
with considerable relief to the “ex- 
'perts” who alone could be relied upon 
to be reliable witnesses. These were 
the “scientists” and particularly the 
zoologists. For some reason, the an¬ 
thropologists have been by-passed and 
this is somewhat of a mystery in view 
of the human-interest in this whole 
affair. 

“Science”, as has now been amply 
pointed out by many, is a Holy Cow. 
It was founded in the utmost sinceri¬ 
ty and has been prosecuted with hon¬ 
est diligence but, unfortunately, 
about a century ago it got mixed up 
with and enmeshed in something 
quite else. This was Technology, 
which may best be defined as “bottle¬ 
washing and button-pushing”. Tech¬ 
nology is the descendent of artisan- 
ship and technologists are the after- 
math of the artisans, but they have 
none of the artisan’s vision or in- 
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tegrity. They live in a vacuum and 
earn their living by rule of thumb. 
When artisans made tables, armour, 
bedspreads, and so forth, they con¬ 
tributed much to the general stream 
of life and even to progress, though 
they were always a reactionary lot, 
but when, as technologists, they tried 
applying the discoveries of science to 
everyday life, they became automa¬ 
tons. (Today, they are being replaced 
by automatons, which are much more 
efficient.) When the technologists 
took Over science they buried it un¬ 
der the expressionless term philoso¬ 
phy, and then proceeded to try to 
codify its findings in things called 
textbooks. In these are enshrined all 
that technologists can understand of 
science. 

Thus, Western Man got a new Bi¬ 
ble and one that works, for by fol¬ 
lowing the textbooks, you can do 
such things as get voices or even pic¬ 
tures out of the “air”, build washing 
machines and space rockets, or even 
name every animal in the Himalayas 
whether you have been there or not. 
However, by inference, anything that 
is not in the textbooks can not be 
done. Wonderful refinements and in¬ 
numerable 'complications are added 
to the textbooks all the time, but any¬ 
thing^ new cannot be, simply because 
this is the sum total of technical 
knowledge. It works,, and nothing 
more is needed. The book is closed, 
and therefore anything that is not 
already in it, is manifestly spurious. 

Unfortunately, most of the persons 
holding positions of so-called “sci¬ 
entific” authority are today not sci¬ 
entists at all but technologists. They 
can see only black or only white; they 
know nothing of anything that is not 
in their bible; and they will fight 
tooth and claw to keep anything not 
now in it out of it. No trick is too 
low, no device too sordid, no lie too 
great to maintain their orthodoxy of 
mediocrity. As an example let me 
cite the case of the fish-like animal 
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now known as The Goelocanth (Lati- 
meria ). 

Until 1937 all animals of this group 
were thought to have been totally ex¬ 
tinct along with all their allies for 
at least sixty million years. The first 
live specimen was dredged up off 
the east coast of South Africa in 
1938. It was preserved by a Dr. Lati¬ 
mer, curator of the Port Elizabeth 
Museum in that country, and was ex¬ 
amined, pictured, and described by 
her. It was five feet long. I have a 
clipping of a statement made a year 
later by one of the leading ichthyolo¬ 
gists (fish experts) in this country 
about this then alleged discovery. It 
states that Dr. Latimer was a liar 
and a dangerous fraud—just like that 
—and that she ought to be forcibly 
suppressed along with her manu¬ 
script, which was manifestly of a 
purely fictional nature, before the 
gullible public heard of her outrage¬ 
ous claim and harm might be done to 
“established science”. However, I 
have another clipping of another 
statement made to the same wire serv¬ 
ices by the same “scientist” but al- 
■ most exactly ten years later, after 
five of these fish had been landed 
and fully examined and described. 
This states, and I quote, “Probably 
one of the greatest zoological discov¬ 
eries of the age but then, we (sie) 
had always expected it because it is, 
after all, a shallow water fish.” I can 
only add that Latimeria is a pro¬ 
foundly deep-water fish. 

One of the major objectives Of “es¬ 
tablished science” today is to main¬ 
tain the dykes against the rising tides 
of discovery. As it is belaboured 
from first one side with a coelocanth 
and then from another with a three- 
foot elver, and then from another by 
the bones mf an eight foot, man-like 
ape from; southern China, then a 500- 
million year old type of shellfish 
from the Pacific, baby seals from 
miles inland in the Antarctic, and all 
sorts of other unorthodoxies, it 
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twists and squirms and becomes ever 
more virulent. We have seen just this 
sort of thing happen again and again 
with other orthodoxies throughout 
recorded history. Their end is always 
the same. As the tide of real knowl¬ 
edge rises higher and higher, the 
dykes become ever comparatively 
weaker until but one tiny chihk that 
lets but one tiny , drop of truth 
through mky initiate a flood that 
sweeps away the entire complicated 
and redundant structure. There are 
chinks and cracks in the dykes of 
“scientific” orthodoxy already but 
so far the technologists have, like' 
the pharisees of old, managed to plug 
them by resorting to such devices as 
stating that the crack -was always ex¬ 
pected at that point because the wa¬ 
ter was, after all, shallow there! 

Thus, when The People appealed 
to the Experts in their guise of “sci¬ 
entists”, the Court was subjected to 
a tirade that far surpassed anything 
devised by, for instance,' such high- 
pressure rogues and phoneys as the 
Nazis. These experts stated, one and 
all, and without any real qualifica¬ 
tions, that the whole thing was a 
black lie. (We would point out that 
nobody can be an expert on anything 
that nobody has, let alone he, not 
examined and studied. As the “ex¬ 
perts” assert there is nothing to ex¬ 
amine or study, they can not be ex¬ 
pert about it.) At first they denied 
even the existence of the tracks and 
all other concrete evidence, ranging 
from noises to transported cairns, un¬ 
identifiable hairs, and even piles of 
dung. Being unable to prove to the 
Court’s satisfaction that all the pho¬ 
tographs were fakes, however, they 
then stated just as positively that 
these were of tracks made by .either 
barefoot men, bears (of one of tthree 
kinds), or large Langur ,or«Snub- 
nosed Monkeys; or, they added, for 
good measure, Giant Panda, Wolves, 
Snow-Leopards, or even “large birds”, 
asserting that all of these either 


walked on two feet or could do so, 
or that they placed their back feet 
exactly in the tracks left by their 
front paws when travelling with a 
certain gait. The suggestion that 
some of the tracks could be made by 
“wild men” was categorically dis¬ 
missed as impossible; the suggestion 
that they might have been left by 
other types of humanoids—sub-men, 
ape-men, men-apes, or even by super¬ 
apes—was not even discussed, being 
considered beneath their dignity. For 
good measure, however, one after an¬ 
other of the brethren took it upon 
himself to put in a plug for the “sci¬ 
entific” hierarchy by stating —not 
just implying—that anybody who be¬ 
lieved otherwise was not only insane 
but criminally insane. 

In fact, the experts fully “con¬ 
firmed” the prosecution’s contention 
that the whole thing is a loathesome, 
subversive plot, deliberately engi¬ 
neered by a worldwide group of 
charlatans for profit and which, if 
tolerated and not utterly squashed at 
once, coulcf' have most dire conse¬ 
quences to the doltish, stupid, non¬ 
expert public—i.e. We, The People. 
They implied then, and they still as¬ 
sert almost to a man, that these con¬ 
sequences are detrimental ' to our 
moral, ethical, and religious well¬ 
being; and on this the Prosecution 
rests its case. When court reconvenes 
next month we will hear what Coun¬ 
sel for the defense has to say and we 
will quote from the statements of his 
witnesses as we name them and iden¬ 
tify them. 

Then, after a summation by (he 
Court, and receiving your instruc¬ 
tions from the Bench, you, the Jury 
of The People, shall decide whose 
contentions you feel disposed to sup¬ 
port in this battle for our souls. 
This is an abstruse case but it is a 
test case; whatever is decided, it is 
going to be written indelibly into 
our lore forever. So, consider the evi¬ 
dence carefully, my peers. 
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our saucer vacation 


by FRITZ LEIBER 


“DAD,”'I SAID, “how does a plan¬ 
et come to blow up?” 

Dad briefly closed two of his 
eyes—the “thinking” ones. Then, “I 
don’t rightly know, Son,” he told me. 
“Let’s go see.” , 

That is like Dad—thoughtful but 
to the point, no pretenses, and no 
waste motions! Dad is the sort who 
could strangle two and a half Antar- 
ean multibrachs while using his sixth 
and seventh tentacles to read the lat¬ 
est supplement to the Acta Cosmica. 

At first Sis and Shorty thought he 
was kidding, but I have come to know 
Dad well enough to know that he nev¬ 
er kids about anything involving a 
lawful desire to enlarge conscious¬ 
ness. (Or unlawful, for that matter, 
if he knows you well enough. But 
don’t tell Mom.) 

“Let’s see...” Dad continued. “I 
have a sabbatical due, it happens. 
Galaxy Center is a hard master, but 
every googolth day the mills of the 
god; grind a little gold dust. I’ll 


pulse Vrup and find out what plan¬ 
ets are budding. Happens the old 
sock is pretty full of diner o—we 
could even squeeze out a trip to one 
of the Magellanic Clouds or Andro¬ 
meda if that’s where we have to go t6 
find a lusty pod getting ready to 
pop...” 

Mom knew he wasn’t kidding ei¬ 
ther. She turned a faint purple and be¬ 
gan to introspect like fury. Dad took 
no notice. Dad told me once, in pri¬ 
vate, that that is the best way to han¬ 
dle Mom. Women have to suffer their 
way through things, he said, and turn¬ 
ing purple once in a while actually 
does Mom good. 

Two orbits later Dad wafted in 
from the office waving the tickets. 
“Vrup pulsed over,” he said, “and let 
me help him scan for buds. We found 
a beauty right in our own galaxy, out 
toward the rim. Mother won’t have to 
pack our intergalactic underwear af¬ 
ter all.” He grinned at us kids. “I 
dropped in on your mentors,” he told 
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us. “Updating your three long vaca¬ 
tions is o-kay with them, but Sis will 
have to coach Shorty on Intermediate 
Galactic History II and III and finish 
weaving her Stellar Tribes tapestry, 
while you, my young heptapus—” He 
1 o o k e d at me with all five eyes) 
“—will have to keep up with your 
tenser calculus class all on your lone¬ 
some.” 

That’s like Dad too—the heavy ten¬ 
tacle and the light touch. Modest as 
well — to all outward appearances Dad 
isn’t a very important guy, he likes it 
that way, but what he says has a way 
of counting with the really important 
people, such as Vrup. 

I wasn’t poisoned too purple by the 
news about vacation homework, 
though I didn’t pretend to like it: 
Multidimensional geometry comes 
easy if you have seven tentacles to 
feel it out with. Shorty and Sis raised 
a stink of course, but Mom made them 
blow it out of the home. 

I sometimes think that, for Dad, 
Education and the Cosmic. All-Father 
are one and the same. 

The tickets were for the instantan¬ 
eous jump to the neighborhood of the 
star warming the bud world. There 
we would contact the Tour Boss. 

Would the Tour Boss run our lives 
and be a tyrant like the old Hep- 
tarchs?—Si's wanted to know. 

“I suppose he can try,” Dad said, 
thickening his tentacles aggressively. 

What was the name of the planet 
we were going to? Shorty demanded. 

“It’s still just a number in the ga¬ 
lactic charts,” Dad revealed. “In the 
hundred-odd argots the natives use it 
is variously referred to as—” (Dad 
suddenly began to grunt—turns out. 
the.natives use sound for communica¬ 
tion “—das Welt, el mundo. Terra... 
oh yes, and Earth.” 

What were vfe going to do when 
we got there and . were we coming 
back in time for the swimfests? 

“If you don’t mind, we’ll liv£- the 
future as it’s served out to us, one 
day at a time,” Dad informed him dri¬ 


ly, “and just hope we don’t meet any 
green weavers, especially the lambent 
kind.” 

Dad wouldn’t say another word 
about green weavers and I couldn’t 
find any references to them in the 
thought capsules " from his library I 
now began to soak up— Planets of the 
Swarm, Dawn Cultures, Rim Worlds, 
Vrup’s own Th e March of Conscious¬ 
ness, Good Manners for Galactic 
Sight-Seers, and so on. 

I found out a good deal about how 
bud planets come to suicide, though. 
It seems that when most infant races 
discover fission and fusion, they are 
still in a war phase. They got to ex¬ 
perimenting with underground atomic 
explosions, or they stockpile their 
fusionables too deep, or their nations 
even try to mine and counter-mine 
each other—and pretty soon if they 
don’t watch their step they trigger 
the Core Effect and flame out as a 
micronova. 

If they get over the psycho-social 
hump of the primitive war phase, well 
and good. They discover the Galactic 
Union for themselves and are admit¬ 
ted as junior members, with much 
whoop-tee-rah. 

If not—well, they wouldn’t have 
been good neighbors anyway, and as¬ 
tronomer- always squeeze a lot of 
technical information and plain sad- 
distic enoyment out of a micronova. 

In the meantime, however, while 
it’s deciding whether or not to pop, 
the bud planet is just about the most 
interesting object in the whole cos¬ 
mos. Alerted by the Mind Watchers 
who from their extragalactic eyrie 
keep an extrasensory eye on all bur¬ 
geoning orbs, students and specialists 
and just plain sensation-seekers come 
swarming in from all over the galaxy 
(and a good many from outside it) to 
feed their minds and watch the slight¬ 
est hirit that they have become the 
leading actors in the universe’s most 
exciting melodrama, that for the mo¬ 
ment they are putting on the Big 
Show—it would botch their free psy- 
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cho-social choice if they caught on— 
so the whole business is pretty care¬ 
fully policed, even though all us cos- 
micians are considered thrillingly ma¬ 
ture. (Dad says no.) 

Of course it is all supposed to be in 
the interests of Science and Educa¬ 
tion, but I know for a fact that a lot 
of folks visit bud planets just for 
kicks—because they happen to have 
the necessary dough and pull, and 
even Mind Watchers have been 
known to blink at the rule book. A 
sorry state, maybe, but that’s the way 
the universe is corrupt. 

Anyway, Dad says that even deep- 
dyed villains and custard heads have 
a right to all the Education they can 
wangle. 

As we waited our turn at the trans¬ 
lation point—Shorty restless and 
squirming, Mom introspecting at core 
depths—I told Dad a little about my 
reading. 

“Seems now that we’re due to go,’’ 
I said modestly, “I’ve already got 
most of the answers to my original 
question.” 

“That’s the way Education works, 
Son—by anticlimax,” Dad said with 
the flip of a tentacle. What he told 
me next he tight-beamed, so Mom 
wouldn’t catch it. “And I wouldn’t be 
too sure that you’re just going to see 
a textbook in action. The real yorfis 
always has greener fangs than the 
nightmare.” 

The trip was a great disappoint¬ 
ment to Shorty—no suns flashing past 
meteor-scarred portholes. Just “Pre¬ 
pare for. translation!” and— blip !— 
there we were floating along with a 
lot of other heptapussies and various 
galactic beings inside the great trans¬ 
parent sphere of a spatial reception 
center, looking from a distance of 
about three diameters at the planet of 
our choice. 

The Shell of the Reception Center 
was almost invisible. Air pressure and 
not inherent rigidity kept it spheri¬ 
cal. We were just a gaggle of green¬ 
ish translucent heptapussies free-fall¬ 


ing against a background of star-span¬ 
gled night, except for the raggledly- 
tentacled star that warmed this vol¬ 
ume of space and the blue-brown plan¬ 
et that had lured us here. 

Earth (to use Dad’s grunt) seemed 
to have more water than land. The 
two continents I could see looked like 
two gorged grinnis, one clutching an 
ice cap, the other hanging onto his 
tail. The continents on the other side, 
I discovered later, made a more con¬ 
fused picture—maybe a yorfis killing 
a grunch, while a fat sway-backed 
flutch quaked in terror nearby. A real 
crazy orb. 

For ten pulsations it was awe-in¬ 
spiring. Then Shorty started to 
squirm and ask about the bathroom, 
Sis spotted a female of our acquaint¬ 
ance we’d never dreamed of running 
into here, Mom whampsed up out of 
her introspection and started to gos¬ 
sip like mad with said female (which 
must have been a great relief to Dad) 
and Dad himself said to me, “Come 
on, Son, let’s waft around and find the 
Tour Boss.” 

Less than an orbit later we were 
happily settled in our own. living 
quarters. What was far more excit¬ 
ing—to me, at least—yes, and just 
plain astounding — we had a flying 
saucer for our own exclusive use! 

Dad had flashed a letter from Vrup 
and the Tour Boss had tied himself 
into knots being obliging. 

It bothered me sort of —that sug¬ 
gestion of bribery or at least special 
privilege. I told Dad how I felt. 

“Son,” he said, “always remember 
that we’ve got heptapi to work with, 
not angels. Happens I’d been doing 
some extra kortling for Vrup and he 
wanted to show his appreciation.” He 
closed his thinking eyes and gave out 
with a proverb: “Thou shalt not plug 
the th.oat of the grunch that hunteth 
grinnish for thy soup tureen.” 

That satisfied me, pretty well. I 
don’t suppose I’d have been too both¬ 
ered even if I’d gone on feeling we 
were cheating—our saucer was just 
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too much of a sweetheart. Transpar¬ 
ent to the point of invisibility and 
with tentacle-tip controls, it held the 
five of us neatly—with room for a 
couple of extra passengers if we felt 
so inclined. 

In it we could go anywhere we 
wanted on Earth, hover indefinitely 
over points of special interest, even 
land briefly at lonely spots—if we 
took the proper precautions. 

You can bet we always took them! 
—Dad had every one of us kids, Shor¬ 
ty in particular, memorize the entire 
tourists’ rule book. 

And once each orbit, without fail, 
we docked the saucer at Center, 
cleaned and polished it and rubbed it 
down with air-wax to maintain its in¬ 
visibility. Dad was a perfect stickler. 

Sometimes I think Dad is almost 
too saintly a custodian. (But then his 
worldly side will emerge to confute 
me.) 

Earth was as exciting as a basket¬ 
ful of baby grunch, of course. We 
first surveyed it all from about one- 
half tentacle of radius, then began to 
make closer approaches. We would 
observe Earthan tests of nuclear 
weapons—the bulletin board back at 
Center kept us pretty well posted on 
the when and where of things like 
that. The police, you see, kept up sys¬ 
tematic study of Earth, though by 
now the Mind Watchers had turned 
their extrasensory eyes on newer and 
(to them) more interesting orbs. 

Once Dad dipped down into the 
soupier atmosphere and steered real 
close to a big clumsy Earthan airship. 
It was quite a sight with its rigid fins 
and hot squirters. They hadn’t the 
faintest suspicion of our presence of 
course, though Dad followed it close¬ 
ly for some time. 

And once another saucer came 
within an ace of getting itself speared 
by an experimental Earthan rocket. 
There were a bunch of saucers hover¬ 
ing around to see the shoot and this 
one went way inside the bounds our 
police had set up. There was quite a 
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fuss and even talk of restricting all 
saucers, but in the end nothing was 
done—even the rule-breakers weren’t 
disciplined. 

I felt pretty embarrassed. The of¬ 
fending saucer had been manned by 
heptapussies and that seemed to re¬ 
flect on us. I got to be as big a stick¬ 
ler as Dad. Once I spanked Shorty 
for using a flashlight two diameters 
away from Earth. It couldn’t possibly 
have been seen by Earthans, but it 
was the principle of the thing. 

There were a lot of heptapussies 
among the tourists, the Tour Boss 
himself was one and so were most of 
the police—in fact, we formed a plur¬ 
ality. That’s the way galactic touring 
is apt to go. Dad says—one person de¬ 
cides to make a certain trip and pret¬ 
ty soon fifty of his neighbors get the 
same idea. One reason Vrup and he 
had picked Earth was that there were 
a lot of heptapussies already visiting 
it. All of them had their personal fly¬ 
ing saucers, incidently, even th e solo 
travelers. The saucers were military 
surplus, I discovered, and the Tour 
Boss passed them out like free sea¬ 
weed. I remembered my worries about 
special privilege and felt pretty sour. 

But there wasn’t a single Antarean 
multibrach among the tourists or offi¬ 
cials, which was a relief though we 
made a point of not commenting. 

The Earthan natives themselves 
gave me the creeps, I have to admit, 
when we got through our student 
period and were privileged to hover 
real low and make landings. There is 
something just plain sickening about 
appendages that look, like tentacles 
but turn out to be rigid except for a 
couple of joints—it makes one think 
of paralysis and calcification, a sort 
of living death. These Earthans 
looked like arthritic heptapussies 
with only four tentacles, the other, 
three either cropped off (ugh!) or 
twined in a permanent tight knot at 
the tops of their bodies (double 
ugh!). 

When Sis first discovered that the 
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Earthans had bones inside their ten¬ 
tacles she actually took sick! 

But Education dispells all hostili¬ 
ties (except toward Antareans—I’ll 
have to spring that point on Dad some 
day). The more I observed and stud¬ 
ied Earthans, the more I got to sym¬ 
pathize with them and the less their 
unfortunate forms disturbed my ap- 
petite. There were a lot of back¬ 
ground capsules ■ on Earthan culture 
available at Center, with new bulle¬ 
tins being added every day. What’s 
more, Dad made each of us learn a 
different Earthan language. Eor one 
and a half tentacles of the time 
(that’s three fourteenths—figure it 
out for yourself) each of us kids had 
to do textbook drill or monitor Earth¬ 
an broadcasts in the appropriate lan¬ 
guage on our personal radios. 

Together with our vacation class- 
work (Dad had meant it about my 
tensor calculus!) and the saucer-wax¬ 
ing and all, we weren’t left with ex¬ 
actly a plethora of spare time, yet 
somehow we all throve and managed 
to be happier than I ever remember. 
Even Mom enjoyed herself thorough¬ 
ly. She got green as a girl and joined 
in so many of our activities that Dad 
had to remind her not to neglect her 
introspection. (Where would any 
family be if its deep mind quit work¬ 
ing?) 

All the other tourists seemed to be 
enjoying themselves equally. There is 
something terrifically stimulating 
and enriching, you see, about watch¬ 
ing and listening in on the first grop- 
ings of an infant racial intelligence 
and seeing whether it will decide to 
love, mostly, and live or hate, mostly, 
and die. It reunites you with the 
mainsprings of life and you have the 
privilege of reaffirming your own 
race’s decision—or so thq, thought 
capsules think. 

These Earthans were in a pretty 
perilous fix, all right. They were di¬ 
vided into two large federations of 
semi-industrialized nations, one of 
them believing that people should be 
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controlled by appealing to their appe¬ 
tites and the other to their fears. 
(Dad says I am oversimplifying.) 
Each federation had fissiont and fu¬ 
sion weapons and was putting up un¬ 
manned and a few manned satelites. 
And they were both experimenting 
with underground nuclear explo¬ 
sions—shallow ones so far, fortunate- 

ly- 

The Earthans were fiercely com¬ 
petitive, you soon saw that, and pret¬ 
ty strong haters, but they were warm¬ 
hearted and loving critters, too. It 
made me sort of shivei to think that 
in a few more orbits, if they took the 
wrong turning, they and their lovely 
little planet would be just a smoky 
red cinder. Each time Dad dove our 
saucer down through the silky white 
clouds I filled up with determination 
to drink in every last infinitely pre¬ 
cious detail. (I never ran across any 
green weavers, however, though I al¬ 
ways kept expecting them.) 

I got to feeling pretty gooey about 
the Earthans in spite of the bones in 
their tentacles and several times I 
caught myself wishing, especially af¬ 
ter I’d mastered a language or two, 
that I could reveal myself to them 
and explain that there was no need to 
perish, that all around them was a 
strong brotherhood aching to receive 
them. I rather fancied myself in the 
role of boy savior, though the Earth¬ 
ans might have found my seven green 
tentacles rather wild. (I’d thought of 
a way around that, though.) 

For a couple of orbits my gloomy 
feelings nearly got me down, and, just 
as if I were a little kid again, I found 
myself spending a lot of time twist¬ 
ing and shaping my tentacles into fan¬ 
tastic forms, (we are all pretty good 
at that sort of thing—Dad can do 
wonderful animal faces.) Then I took 
stock and whipped myself back into 
good humor. 

% About this time I started to pal 
around quite a bit with a young hep- 
tapus named Tab. He was quite a 
deep-minded logician, even more sym- 
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pathetic than I towards the Earthans, 
and inclined to be quietly contemptu¬ 
ous of Mind Watchers and police, 
though he knew the rule book as well 
as I did (I tested him). Tab’s parents 
were very intellectual too; they 
pulled a lot of weight at the group- 
fests at Center and at times (I blush 
to admit it) they seemed to me a 
shade more stylish than Dad and 
Mom. 

When I first met Tab I thought 
here was my chance to start a Young 
Rangers patrol, but then I decided he 
was too intellectual for that sort of 
thing. 

Tab had a lot of sharp ideas that 
were very suitable for chewing over 
and a lot of interesting if doubtful in¬ 
formation—such as that the more pro¬ 
gressive Mind Watchers had worked 
out nondestructive methods for ma¬ 
turing infant races, but that the con¬ 
servative majority had blocked their 
employment. 

A couple of times I went for a ride 
in Tab’s family’s saucer. It was pret¬ 
ty aesthetic the way they appreciated 
Earth—there was none of the wise¬ 
cracking that Dad and us kids (and 
even Mom) would have been doing. 
Tab’s father had a way of steering to¬ 
wards things that made them more 
beautiful. They took me to several of 
their favorite spots on Earth, especi¬ 
ally a wooded mountain with a big 
dome on it housing some sort of tele¬ 
scope, I believe. We landed there and 
got out to stretch our tentacles— not 
by the dome, though, but in a little 
glade down the mountain side. It was 
one of their “secret places,” Tab’s 
mother explained— none of the other 
tourists had discovered it yet, she 
said, and she asked me not to tell. I 
didn’t see anything very wonderful 
about it, I must admit, though it was 
nice enough. We rested there for 
some time, idly spying on an Earthan 
who came out of a little house and 
sniffed around for a while as if he 
sensed something out of the ordinary. 
In fact he muttered something about 


“hearing things” in the argot of the 
area, which happened to be the one I 
knew (American, it’s called) and even 
spread his arms wide (he was a sol¬ 
emn chap) and intoned: “Oh spirits, 
if you have come, speak!” At that mo¬ 
ment I caught Tab’s father giving 
Tab a sharp negate, though I hadn’t 
caught what Tab’s question or sugges¬ 
tion had been. (This only stuck in my 
memory because both Tab’s father 
and Tab froze when they realized I 
might be listening.) Very soon after 
we took off again. 

And once Tab went for a ride in 
our saucer. He was very polite but he 
hardly said a word, although Dad 
tried to -draw him out, and I got the 
impression that he disapproved, in a 
kindly fashion, of the way my family 
did things. After that our friendship 
chilled considerably; 

Eventually I told Dad something of 
fny private sympaties for the maybe- 
doomed Earthans and even about my 
guilty dreams of helping them. ' 

Dad just looked at me very serious¬ 
ly and, said, “Now you understand, 
Son, why the rule book is so danged 
persnickety. Always remember. Son, 
that for all his mighty civilization the 
heptapus is the most lawless animal in 
the whole universe — fierce, reckless 
and bloody. Compared to him, the 
yorfis is a grinni. Civilized—my sixth 
eye! He needs rules, plenty of them!” 

Privately I thought Dad was being 
romantic, describing us heptapussies 
that way. Still, I’ll admit it made me 
suck in my tentacles a bit with a sort 
of embarrassed pride. 

Me—seven-branch killer! Hah! 

Not three orbits later I’d changed 
my mind about Dad—he was a com¬ 
plete realist on heptapussies, I de¬ 
cided, at least when it came to the 
lawless part. 

It wasn't any one big thing that 
made me change my mind, it was that 
a lot of little incidents had multiplied 
to the .point where they couldn’t be 
ignored or euphemized any more, by 
me or anyone else. 
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It amounted to this: most of the 
tourists, but the heptapussies in par¬ 
ticular, were getting so careless about 
the way they handled their personal 
vehicles that Earthans were becoming 
aware that there were alien space¬ 
craft in their skies. 

We’d noticed instances before— 
I’ve mentioned one or two of thgm— 
but thought them exceptions. Now it 
was clear that the exception was be¬ 
coming the rule and the rule book a 
dead letter. 

Tourists were letting their saucers 
become positively opaque—I honestly 
believe some of them hadn’t been air- 
waxed since the Tour Boss assigned 
them. 

Other saucers were airwaxed so 
sloppily—the goo just thrown on— 
that there were conspicuous high¬ 
lights. 

Routine precautions against creat¬ 
ing vapor trail's were just plain neg¬ 
lected. 

Pilots of such slop-saucers (as 
Dad called them) seemed to make a 
special point of hovering over Earth- 
an towns, stunting over cities, buz¬ 
zing known atomic installations, play¬ 
ing “chicken” with Earthan aircraft 
and tag with each other, and the like. 

Some dumped garbage, if you can 
believe it. Dad said the behavior of 
some tourists is beyond belief. It 
takes great faith. 

Saucers skimming low through 
Earth’s cone of night followed Earth¬ 
an roads, deliberately flashed lights 
at Earthan landcraft, let themselves 
be silhouetted against the Moon, and 
I don’t know what else. Slop-saucers 
joined together to cut these didoes in 
formation, in groups of five and sev¬ 
en! 

As for the things we heard about 
the high jinks engaged in by tourists 
landed from saucers, sometimes in 
populous areas—well, they were just 
plain incredible. 

But I remembered what Dad had 
said about "great faith,” I knotted 
my thinking tentacles and managed 


to credit. 

What was happening added up to 
an outbreak of mass mischief, kinder¬ 
garten level, among the majority of 
the tourists—a disgusting enough 
outbreak to turn even a juvenile de¬ 
linquent (as Dad often describes me) 
into a confirmed lawman. 

Even back at Reception Center the 
atmosphere of giggly hysteria was so 
thick you could have used it to cur¬ 
dle interstellar space into an edible 
sickly sweet jelly. Supposedly hyper- 
mature tourists, including a majority 
of the heptapussies, acted just plain 
silly drunk. 

Here and there were a few families 
who abstained from dementia, notably 
Tab’s. Our friendship warmed up 
again. 

Even Sis caught the bug, went for 
a ride in a girlfriend’s saucer, and 
came back hee-hee-heeing about how 
they’d got some Earthan aircraft fol¬ 
lowing them in circles and flashing 
lights back at them. 

I don’t think it does to describe 
spankings. They ought to be kept a 
family secret, especially when, a girl 
is involved. I’ll only say I didn’t 
know Mom had it in her. 

Really, all this nonsense had been 
warming up for a long time, probably 
antedating our own arrival at Center, 
but we’d tried not to beieve it. Now 
we coud no onger keep our thinking 
eyes closed. 

What’s more: the Tour Boss and 
the , police weren’t doing anything 
about it. Not anything with teeth in 
it, that is, not anything really calcu¬ 
lated to s top the idiots. 

Oh, they engaged in considerable 
wrist-slapping, but so gentle it 
wouldn’t have stung a baby’s tentacle 
tip. They issued a lot of “reminders” 
and “warnings”—they even Center- 
ized a couple of saucers. (This last 
looked like business, but it turned out 
that the main drives of the two of¬ 
fending saucers had broken down and 
they’d been barely snatched out of 
the hands of the Earthan police be- 
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fore being towed back to Center for 
repairs.) 

I’d typed the Tour Boss as a but- 
terer-up and backslapper from the 
start. Now he seemed so moon-facedly 
in love with his reputation for good 
nature and helpfulness that he didn’t 
dare chance offending one delirious 
custard head. 

As for the police, they acted like 
tourists wearing badges. End of 
character estimate. 

Don’t get me wrong—it was all 
quite funny of course. I especially de¬ 
rived a sickly^sort of amusement from 
the “reminders” and “warnings” that 
were forever going up^rn the bulletin 
board. For one thing, they threw con¬ 
siderable light on the Earthan hys¬ 
teria. 

Seems that Earthan beings were 
madly squabbling among themselves 
as to whether or not. the saucers were 
real or just a silly-season phenome¬ 
non. (Small wonder that no Earthans 
seemed able to deduce that the sauc¬ 
ers were both real and silly.) Fac¬ 
tions and cults were formed, for and 
against saucers. Some even wor¬ 
shipped us, it was reported. Earthan 
enthusiasts climbed mountains and 
stayed up nights to watch for saucers, 
then spread the word like maniacs. 
Saucer hysteria would break out now 
here, now there, as our lovable little 
slop-saucer irresponsibles shifted 
their antics from one area to another. 
I panicked myself imagining how 
Earth ought soon to start rocking like 
a boat from Earthan saucer-bugs 
rushing back and forth from one side 
Jof the planet to the other. 

But the next tentacle to self- 
panicking is self-disgust. One orbit 
even a joker like me wakes up to the 
realization that there isn’t anything 
one bit funny about super-beings be¬ 
having like tots kootchy-kootchy tic- 
led into prankish delirium or about 
dawn creatures (I mean the Earth¬ 
ans) being goosed into hysteria in the 
midst of a somber and crucial strug¬ 
gle between their own strong love* 


and hates and while trying to make a 
for-all-times decision between life 
and death. 

Not one bit funny at all. 

We tourists were tampering with a 
bud planet. A few more orbits of such 
prankishness and Earth’s potential 
for growth and free choice would be 
irremediably warped. 

Once that thought was expressed 
in our family (I think it was Mom 
who put it into symbols) we went into 
action. At least Dad did. (Dad always 
says, “Son, if your thinking tentacles 
stop manipulating real objects it 
doesn’t matter what beautiful 
thoughts they curl around.”) 

Dad set us kids to double-waxing 
our saucer, which we first wafted into 
an area of Center reserved fob group- 
fests, and then he went out to organ¬ 
ize a protest committee. 

He reported back a weary time la¬ 
ter and said he’d got a fair response. 
Tab’s family had been the first to 
join with him and they’d been very 
eager about it, which bucked him up 
considerably and made him think, he 
said, that we actually might be able 
to do something by sweet reason 
alone. 

Just the same I noticed him slip a 
package wrapped in nothingness fab¬ 
ric aboard our fanatically airwaxed 
saucer (which takes sharp eyes if I 
do say myself!) I quizzed him and he 
drew me in close and unwrapped it 
enough to show me two paralysis 
pistols. How he’d laid his squeezers 
on those I can’t imagine. (Later I 
found he’d got the Armorer’s girl¬ 
friend and then the Armorer drunk. 
To get the liquor in the first place, 
he’d had to square the Cellarer, how 
I never did discover. You know, I 
think Dad would do very well on a 
pirate planet.) 

“S&n,” he said,- “I’m showing you 
thes|; because if we have to use them 
I wknt your squeezer around one. 
Strictly felonious, of course, and 
could get you five hundred orbits in 
a frost cell of Blackgarth." 
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I had to squeeze my eyes hard, all 
five of them. 

I went to the groupfab Dad and 
Tad’s father had called feeling as if I 
were muscled like a sea-yorfis and 
with a spiked iron club in each ten¬ 
tacle. Our family—our two-man fami¬ 
ly—would show these slop-saucerites 
something! 

I came out of it feeling like a sick 
grinni. 

Tab's father had sabotaged our 
whole effort!;—and for the moment 
neither Dad nor I could figure out 
why; we were just stunned. 

Dad had made a- blistering intro¬ 
ductory statement and then called 
on his supposed chief supporter. That 
caused a big flurry of excitement be¬ 
cause Tab’s father had come to be the 
chief speaker at most groupfabs, a 
heptapus everyone looked up to. He 
wafted himself to the rostrum, 
wrapped a couple of tentacles around 
th frame, and began a long rigmarole 
about how he supported Dad because 
of the principle of the thing although 
there was no practical need to worry 
about Earthans catching on to the 
presence of the tourists. Somehow 
he’d got hold of a Mind Watcher file 
on Earth and now he quoted it to 
show that Earthans were forever be¬ 
lieving they were seeing strange ob¬ 
jects in their skies. Thousands of 
earth orbits age Earthans had been 
seeing fiery chariots streaking around 
overhead; that they should think they 
were seeing similar things now was 
just normal Earthan behavior and 
had nothing or almost nothing to do 
with our saucers! Earthan history 
proved that such epidemics of mass 
hysteria recurred at regular intervals. 
Still, he affirmed, he supported Dad 
for ae s thetic reasons! Tourists ought 
always to behave beautifully for 
beauty’s own sake, and now j:hat eve¬ 
ryone had been reminded of i| he was 
sure that they would! The most 
important thing, he said, was for us 
not to fight among ourselves: tourist 
dissensions could harm dawn folk— 


and he quoted instances. 

Boy, that was just the opening the 
Tour Boss was waiting for! With 
sickening joviality he promised to 
send everyone daily reminders to be¬ 
have beautifully and then he went on 
to thank Tab’s father for presenting 
the matter so smoothly and intelli¬ 
gently—and by implication to casti¬ 
gate Dad for being an uncivilized 
alarmist. When he finished you’d 
have thought Dad had tried to start 
a riot and Tab's father had saved the 
day for decorum. 

I expected Dad to make a fight of 
it, but^for once he failed me. He just 
looked around, a bit grimly perhaps, 
and wafted out of the fab without 
comment. 

Tab’s father called gayly to Tab 
and the rest of his family to join him 
right away at their saucer, that he 
had a little expedition in mind—a 
beautiful piece of good-example-set¬ 
ting, I thought bitterly. 

I slunk out after Dad, feeling like a 
sick grinni to be sure, but eager to 
talk about the why of Tab’s father’s 
double cross. 

It turned out Dad had something 
else on his mind, something trivial. I 
got real irked at him. 

“Later on, son,” he said. “I just re¬ 
membered it's Vrup’s birthday.” 

Dad always remembers birthdays. 

The Interstellar Sender was pretty 
suspicious of Dad’s request—probab¬ 
ly he’d had a warning that Dad might 
try to go over the Tour Boss’s head— 
but when he found Dad merely want¬ 
ed to send Interstellar Greeting 3 he 
simmered dbwn and got condescend¬ 
ingly friendly. 

All he’d have to do would be to 
send Vrup’s planet address and a 3 
and Vrup would get a message gold- 
embossed and a yard long with mag¬ 
enta fringe beginning with “May the 
stars show forth the secrets of the 
All-Father and the whole planet 
know on this your natal day,” or some 
folderol like that. 

It wasn’t at all like Dad to use 
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standardized messages. He must be 
slipping, it flashed through my mind, 
after the big slap he got at the fab— 
a"nd instantly gave myself a big men¬ 
tal slap for having the thought. 

Still his business with” the Sender 
gave me time to straighten out my 
ideas. 

“Dad,” I said, tight-beaming it, as 
soon as he was free, “Tab’s father is 
just too all-fired smart to believe 
what he said about slop-saucers not 
being responsible for Earthan saucer 
hysteria. He’s a custard head, all 
right, but it’s thinking custard.” 

“I agree, Son.” Very quiet, very 
tight. 

“So he must have another reason for 
not wanting sightseeing curtailed in 
any way. Dad, I think he wants the 
Earthans to know about us. In fact, he 
must want just that. He jnust want 
Earthans to know about the Galactic 
Union before they’r« adjudged to 
Jjave made their free choice for life 
or death.” 

“Go on, Son.” 

“Well, if he wants something so 
contrary to tradition the chances are 
that he’s actively, working for it as 
well—that he’s already set up or set¬ 
ting up contact with the Earthans.” 

“I triple check you. Son. Those 
thoughts are mine. He must be in or 
entering contact. But can you pin it 
idown any further?” 

“Dad, I think I can,” I beamed 
eagerly and went on to tell about my 
last ride in Tab’s family saucer. 

“Round up Sis and Shorty, Son,” 
Dad said as soon as I’d finished, and 
he was light-heartedly loose-beaming 
now. “I’ll get Mom. I think it would 
be nice if we all went on a picnic—” 
(he tightened his beam again)”—at a 
certain secret glade.” 

I don’t ever remember Earth’s cloud 
flocks looking as soft and dazzingly 
white. Maybe we didn’t make our ap¬ 
proach “beautifully” but we threaded 
through them without disturbing a. 
wisp of vapor or adding or subtract¬ 
ing one iota of shimmer—as any well- 


piloted saucer should. 

We spotted the wooded mountain 
with the big dome on it. Dad with¬ 
drew his tentacles from the controls. 

“Take over, Son,” he said. 

This time I didn’t feel any extra 
muscles or spiked clubs, I just felt 
like a grown-up heptapus with a job 
to do. I took us on a smooth curve to 
the secret glade—there was something 
going on there, all right!—and I 
brought us down, not in the glade, but 
in a narrow gap between'two nearby 
trees, without jogging one lightly 
poised dried leaf. Grass leaned lazily 
away from the saucer as I landed— 
that was all. 

Next thing Dad and I were out and 
advancing and there was something 
reassuringly solid (and* responsible- 
making) in one of my free squeezers. 
We didn’t send one crumb of sound 
or thought ahead of us, not even when 
we peered intb the glade. , 

The Earthan I’d seen there before 
was kneeling on the far side of the 
glade, looking exalted. I might have 
guessed from that that he was a pri- 
m i t i v e esper and receiving, but I 
didn’t need to—all around us, loose 
beamed, were spraying the Great 
Thoughts, the Secrets of the Galactic 
Union. 

They were coming from Tab’s fa¬ 
ther, who was on the near side of the 
glade with his family artistically 
grouped around him. Translucent 
green against the green forest, he was 
standing lightly on two tentacles and 
waving the other five in rythmic hyp¬ 
notic passes—very beautifully. The 
stinking custard-head was giving way 
to his sloppy desires to share and 
save!—and a little mystery that had 
nagged my mind for many orbits was 
solved. 

“Green weaver,” I tight-beamed 
Dad; “and lambent as Old Scratch.” 

“Right, Son,” Dad responded. 
“Take him, son, at median power. I’ll 
take his brood.” 

Our paralysis pistols sighed as one. 
Tab’s father, I am pleased to say. 
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froze in a particularly graceful atti¬ 
tude. The Great Thoughts seemed to 
hang motionless in the air a moment, 
then fall like autumn leaves. 

On the other side of the glade the 

Earthan slowly got to his feet. I 
could see and sense that he was still 
exalted, though beginning to be a lit¬ 
tle puzzled now. 

There flashed into my mind the 
terrific problem still facing us. The 
Great Thoughts had been loosed in 
this bud planet. Tab’s father had seen 
to that. By all the laws of psyco-dy- 
namics they would spread and fill this 
planet, driving out all lesser thoughts, 
conquering all errors, until all Earth- 
ans would know about the Galactic 
Union and their race’s situation be¬ 
fore making their free choice. 

Of course we could kill or kidnap 
this particular Earthan, or wipe his 
mind. Such an act would in itself be a 
tremendous violation of tradition. 
Still, we could do it—Dad had proven 
himself a lawless pistol-packer and I 
was his son. 

But how could we be sure that 
would take care of things? The Great 
Thoughts had been loosed. Tab’s fa¬ 
ther could have made revelations to 
this Earthan which he might already 
have passed to other Earthans; 

What could we do to nullify those 
possibilities? How do you rope a run¬ 
away thought? I’d always been taught 
that it is in the nature of the Great 
Thoughts that they drive out lesser 
thoughts. What psycho-dynamic pat¬ 
tern (if any!) could we send out after 
the runaway Great Thoughts that 
would render them ineffectual? 

As I say, all this shot into my mind 
in an instant. I turned toward Dad, 
meaning to beam a question. He was 
stepping confidently into the glade. 

I have mentioned that Dad Was 
very good at doing pseudo shapes 
with, his tentacles, at imitating other 
forms with them simply by superb 
muscular control. Now two of his 
walking tentacles had become green 
legs—just like those of an Earthan 


though shorter and stockier than 
most. The tentacle tips turned up like 
the toes of fabulous green slippers. 

His other walking tentacle and one 
of his handling tentacles had become 
stubby green arms, which looked as 
if they ended in little mittened hands. 

His body was deep purple—I real¬ 
ized he must be using self-suggestion 
to induce our typical resentment re¬ 
action. 

But the three top tentacles (one 
handling, two “thinking”—really, 
fine-handling) were his masterpiece. 
They were intricately yet smoothly 
knotted together into a large gro¬ 
tesque Earthan head that was mostly 
face. Two bold tentacle curves made 
a great ridged brow over cavernous 
eye sockets, others formed cheeks and 
chin. A partly contracted tentacle end 
made a large beaky nose. His eyes 
figured as buttons down his waist. 

Dad hid become a brawny little 
green man in a purple jacket. 

The eye|. of the Earthan on the oth¬ 
er side of* the glade grew wide. He 
took a staggering backward step. 
“Good God, no!” he cried. 

The Green Dwarf—I mean Dad— 
raised an arm. A slit opened in his 
lower face. 

“Afraid be not,” Dad croaked—in 
American too, of course. “I waft in 
peace and love to untangle all hard- 
knotted confusions.” He stood stock 
still and pointed at Tab’s father, 
whose paralyzed form at this moment 
overbalanced and fell with a gentle 
swush in a pile of dried leaves. 

“Him Martian. Bad.” Dad croaked. 
He turned a green mitt toeward hi3 
own purple middle. “Me Venusian. 
Good. I tell all. We go for a ride in 
my saucer—no?” He turned slowly to¬ 
ward me, giving me plenty of time to 
get ready, and extended a command¬ 
ing mitt. 

“Fetch same,” he ordered me. 

My Green Dwarf wasn’t nearly as 
good as Dad’s (for one thing my pur¬ 
ple jacket kept fading out) but it 
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didn’t have to be—Dad had made the 
crucial impression and the Earthan 
couldn’t keep his eyes off him. I was 
a green-blobby reasonable facsimile. 

Bowing low, I rapidly backed out 
of the glade. I wasn’t absolutely sure 
yet what Dad’s game was, but I had a 
good idea. As soon as I got back to 
our saucer I told everybody to ask no 
questions but make like Green 
Dwarfs, though I didn’t use that ex¬ 
act expression because I didn’t trust 
their knowledge of Earthan mythol¬ 
ogy. I told Shorty I’d ram his tenta¬ 
cles down his gullet if he cut up. 

Then I wafted us back to the glade. 
I had . to tip the saucer at an eighty 
degree angle to squeeze between some 
of the trees, but I managed. 

Dad had obviously been makiftg the 
most of his time. He was calling the 
Earthan Mister Adamovich now and 
the Earthan was calling him Dear 
Guru. They seemed like r«fal buddies. 
Dad was saying, “Ah yes, that was 
when we built the caves under your 
cities which the evil ones still occupy, 
warping your minds with cunning 
rays. You need much Venus-thought 
to fight that. Much!” 

Mister Adamovich got another 
shock when he saw the four of us 
gliding into the glade on a heat shim¬ 
mer, but he got over it fast. In fact he 
showed himself a pretty brave man, 
because not long afterwards we were 
hoisting him aboard and strapping 
him down for the little spin Dad had 
promised. I think he almost lost his 
nerve as the invisible band tightened 
around his middle. Dad said some¬ 
thing soothing. 

It was of course just about the dull¬ 
est ride imaginable, as this Earthan 
didn’t seem able to take anything but 
the mildest accelerations and I sure¬ 
ly didn’t want him to pop anything 
inside his half-calcified carcass. It 
was a proud moment for me that Dad 
let me do the piloting. I took her up 
between the trees as gently as if I 
were transporting seven maiden aunts 
with lace-coral tiaras and then I put 


her through her paces at funeral 
tempo—I swear I didn’t use more 
than 4 G’s at any time. 

But to see the way this Mister 
Adamovich kept changing color and 
closing his eyes and gulping and lean¬ 
ing this way and that and clutching 
first at the side-bar and then at Dad, 
you’d have thought we were the Spe¬ 
cial Number in some all-g a 1 a c t i c 
space-o-batics show. 

Between turns and jumps and 
drops Dad kept filling Mister Adam¬ 
ovich full of more stuff on us Venu- 
sians: how we’d come from Atlantis 
and Mu originally (here Dad’s earth¬ 
an mythology began to get ahead of 
me, but I made him repeat it to me 
later) and about the Wars of the Evil 
Tyrants and the Great Interplanetary 
Migrations, and the Martian Conflict 
and the Giant Love-Girls, whoever 
they were. 

Among other things Dad told Mis¬ 
ter Adamovich that any number of 
Earthan beings were or had really 
been Venusians in disguise (or Mar¬ 
tians sometimes) : Plato, Aristotle, 
Cleopatra, The Black Prince, Roger 
Bacon, Cagliostro, Madame Blavat- 
sky, Einstein, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Greta Garbo, Peter Lorre, Bela Lu¬ 
gosi, Edward Teller, Gerald Heard, 
Richard Shaver, Hugo Gernsback, 
Marilyn Monroe, and I doubt if eVen 
Dad can remember all the names he 
gave out with. 

I suppose it must have been quite 
an experience to Mister Adamovich 
dodging around through the clouds 
(at a snail’s-pace, really) with us five 
maniacs in a ship he could only feel 
and being pumped full of all this in¬ 
formation at the same time. 

Of course by now I realized exact¬ 
ly what Dad was doing and I was 
filled with the intensest admiration. 
No matter what or how much Tab’s 
father had esped to this Earthan, it 
couldn’t compete with this stuff that 
was being sewed into his soul along 
with the gentle joy-ride. His experi¬ 
ence with Tab’s father must have 
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seemed to some degree dreamlike. 

Oh yes, Mister Adamovich was con¬ 
vinced all right. To his dying day 
he’d believe every word Dad had told 
him and do his best to get other 
Earthans to believe them—maybe 
along with the Great Thoughts, may¬ 
be without. 

But only Mister Adamovich would 
have had Mister Adamovich’s experi¬ 
ence. Not another halfway intelligent 
Earthan would credit for a moment 
the nonsense Dad had filled him up 
with—and insofar as they discredited 
his nonsense they’d discredit the 
Great Thoughts too. Earth would still 
be able to make her free choice be¬ 
tween life and death, secure from any 
knowledge of the Galactic Union. 

Later on Dad summed it up for me 
this way: “Son, the Great Thoughts 
can drive out any lesser thoughts— 
but not pure hokum.” 

As soon as I brought her down Dad 
hustled Mister Adamovich out of the 
saucer and out of the glade too, fast— 
on the grounds that we mustn’t take 
any chances with more spying Marti¬ 
ans or cave folk or Giant Love-Girls 
or any other of the mythological rab¬ 
ble. As they left I heard Dad starting 
to repeat for good measure all the 
stuff he’d told Mister Adamovich in 
the sky. 

I knew what to do without Dad’s 
high-sign. I located Tab’s family sau¬ 
cer and we piled them all in it, still 
happily paralyzed, and strapped them 
down. When Dad got back (the 
Earthan’s house hadn’t been far) he 
and I piloted the two saucers back to 
Center without any mishaps. 

I expected we’d run into all sorts of 
a ruckus there—in fact I was thinking 
that at least I’d have a good yarn to 
tell the other convicts on Black- 
garth—but it turned out that Dad had 
taken care of everything there too. As 
I would have guessed if I hadn’t been 
so irked at the time, his birthday 
greeting to Vrup had been a tip-off. 
It hadn’t been Vrup’s birthday at all 
and as soon as Vrup had read that 


stuff about the stars showing forth se¬ 
crets to the whole planet he’d tum¬ 
bled to what Dad was trying to tell 
him and had alerted the Mind Watch¬ 
ers and the Galactic Coordinators fast 
and they’d jumped on the Tour Boss 
and the circum-Terran .police—in¬ 
stantaneously ! 

They made an example of the plan¬ 
et. A tight censorship was thrown 
around Earth and every last tourist 
was cleaned out of the Solar System— 
the Tour Boss and police too needless 
to say, though I never have found out 
if they ended up on Blackgarth. 

The Tourists included Dad and me 
and the rest of the family, of course, 
so our saucer vacation was cut short. 
But it had certainly been exciting 
while it lasted. 

I told Dad, we ought to be privi-, 
leged to stay on because he’d so beau- > 
tifully solved the problem of keeping 
the Earthans in the dark, but he told 
me to shut up about that. “Doesn’t do 
to whip your own gong, Son,” he said, 
“and the experts always take a dim 
view of the homely methods of the 
grunch-doctor.” 

Because of the unexpected load on 
galactic travel facilities we had to 
translate back in two jumps—with the 
stopover at Antares Three, if you 
please. We spent a goosey two sleep- 
times there, expecting every minute 
to be lynched. 

One of the things I remember say¬ 
ing to Dad while we were all talking 
fast to keep up our courage was: 
“Hey, with all this censorship we’ll 
probably never find out what happens 
to Earth. Do you think they’ll explode 
themselves, Dad?” 

He shrugged his tentacles. “Son,” 
he said, “it’s a race’s privilege to die 
if it wants to. What the Earthans do 
with the Earth is their problem.” 
There was a little crackling sound 
like a multibrach sneaking up and 
Dad shot a quick look in all direc¬ 
tions. Then he told me, “You worry 
about what happens to heptapussies." 
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BECAUSE he was who he was, he 
asked for—and they gave him—a pri¬ 
vate aircraft to take him anywhere in 
the world, to avoid the curious stares 
and whispers of other people. But be¬ 
cause he was what he was even the 
faint surprise which showed in the 
eyes of the aircraft’s pilot when they 
first met hurt, and hurt badly. He 
bore with it for a little; then he made 
use of the aircraft less and less. 

Because he was as he was, he liked 
either to be alone (and generally they 
would not allow him to be alone—he 
was too valuable) or here at the cura¬ 
tive centre in Ulan Bator, where those 
who knew who he was no longer felt 
more than a stir of pity at his appear¬ 
ance and those who did not know as¬ 
sumed him to be a patient like them¬ 
selves. 

He was—what? A dwarf; a cripple; 
Gerald HoWson, Psi.D., curative tele¬ 
path first class, World Health Organ¬ 
isation. He was one of the hundred 
most important men in the world. 


He remembered sometimes the feel¬ 
ing of expectation he had had when 
they first discovered his talent. The 
gift was rare, but so important that 
virtually everyone on earth was given 
tests for it. They had found him at 
the age of twenty-two; he had actual¬ 
ly been telling stories to a deaf-and- 
dumb girl when they caught up with 
him. In the stories, she was always 
very beautiful, instead of coarse¬ 
boned and heavy-faced; he himself 
was usually some cross between Tar- 
zan and Robin Hood. 

She had cried when they explained 
they were going to take her friend 
away; and he, when he understood 
what sort of future lay before him, 
had insisted that they take her along 
as well and see what they could do to 
cure her. (It was that insistence, so 
Pandit Singh was later to tell him, 
which assured the people who took 
him in hand that he would become not 
an industrial disputes arbitrator, not a 
peacemaker, nor any of the other me- 
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tiers open to projective telepathists, 
but a healer of sick minds.) 

He had of course assumed that now 
he was so important they would cure 
him, too: add a couple of cubits to his 
stature as he had been unable to, 
though he had indeed taken much 
thought, straighten out his twisted 
left leg and cleanse his face of its lop¬ 
sided, slightly idiotic expression. 

They gave the girl a trembler coil 
inside her skull, and she learned to 
hear; they gave her bio-activated vo¬ 
cal cords of virtually imperishable 
plastic, so that she stumbled into pos¬ 
session of a musical, though hesitant, 
speaking voice. For a long time she 
paid frequent visits to Gerald How- 
son, and every time thanked him with 
tears in her eyes. But in the end the 
visits grew fewer; finally they 
stopped, and he heard she had mar¬ 
ried a man from the same city block 
on which he and she both had been 
born, and had had children. 

Whereas he was a dwarf cripple. 

He remembered Pandit Singh ex¬ 
plaining with all the. kindness in the 
world just why this would have to be 
so. He had recounted how it was a 
miracle in itself that he had lived un¬ 
til he was discovered—a single seri¬ 
ous illness or injury would have sent 
him to his grave. He was a hemophili¬ 
ac—a bleeder—and a cut even on his 
finger would ooze for a day before it 
grudgingly began to seal over. (Well, 
they could give him prothrombin, and 
indeed now he always carried a phial 
of it in his pocket in case he did cut 
himself; but prothrombin was a 
crutch.) And all his other recupera¬ 
tive and regenerative powers were, 
for some reason, equally slow, equally 
halting. 

So they could not even give him 
plastic surgery on his face; they dem- 
.onstrated what they meant with a 
skin graft, just to convince him, and 
long before the slow-growing tissues 
had knit and bloodvessels had twined 
into the graft, the transplant had gan¬ 


grened and sloughed off. They could 
maintain a sort of half-life in the 
transplant but then the bloodvessels 
never grew into it at all; it was as if 
they made up their minds their work 
was being done for them. 

This slowness extended to such 
things as his body hair. He had a bar¬ 
ber attend him perhaps once in three 
months; he never shaved more often 
than that, and his chin was Scarcely 
fuzzy when the razor passed across it. 

Pandit Singh had made it perfectly 
clear that without his handicap he 
would never have become a projective 
telepathist. The area of his brain 
which held the body-image for his 
metabolism to use in blue-printing 
tissue regeneration had atrophied un¬ 
der pressure from his organ of Funck. 
And consequently he had a telepathic 
voice which could be heard for more 
than a hundred miles when he cared 
to use it—but he could not grow a 
beard. ' 

Exactly eleven years ago to the day 
he had had to resign himself to the 
fact that he would die in the same 
fwisted body. But in eleven years he 
had never been reconciled to it. Other 
people in his profession with com¬ 
parable talents, didn’t suffer from 
such compensating handicaps. 

He was in the ward where they had 
brought a man called Hugh Choong— 
in fact, he was standing at the end of 
Choong’s bed, looking down at him. 
There was a man with powers like his 
own, but he stood medium tall, and— 
"excepting that he was wasted through 
having eaten nothing in twenty days 
—he was physically sound. 

The injustice of it weighed heavily 
on Howson’s mind. 

Now Choong stirred and opened his 
eyes. It was as if a gigantic light had 
been switched on in the room; every¬ 
thing stood out in bright, three-di¬ 
mensional forms compared to which 
previously they had been in grey 
dusk. That was Choong’s perception 
waking up. Only another telepathist 
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would have noticed the difference. 

Howson limped around the side of 
the bed and looked at the patient’s 
face more closely. Yes, there was a re¬ 
semblance. He remembered— 

Who are you? Do I know you? 

“Yes, you know me. Gerald How- 
son. You probably hate me.” Deliber¬ 
ately, Howson used words; he was 
shutting down every batten he could 
on his blazing mind. 

Choong closed and then re-opened 
his eyes, and moved his arm languidly 
on the coverlet. “I’m glad to meet 
you, Dr. Howson,” he said. “Did you 
—uh—handle my case?” 

Hojvson nodded. He said, “Why did 
you do it?” 

“Do what? Oh! Go into fugue, you 
mean? Why—” 

This man, Howson reflected bitter¬ 
ly in a fraction of a second, is a psy¬ 
chiatrist, and a very able one; he is 
also an industrial disputes arbitrator 
called on to handle the most complex 
decisions. Twenty daya ago, he as¬ 
sembles a group of people he has 
barely met; he brings them together 
on benches in the square facing -the 
hospital, and uses his imagination 
combined with his telepathic ability 
to take them from reality into a world 
of dreams. I—I—I who am cursed 
with a wish to do exactly that (only 
for choice, on my own) have to de¬ 
stroy his illusions, trespassing into 
his mind and creating superior illu¬ 
sions of my own until his fantasies 
become unbearable. And he comes 
back, and asks if I handled his case. 
What sort of a man is this, in truth? 

“—I felt I needed a holiday,” said 
Choong with a wry smile. 

“You what?” 

“I needed a holiday. I needed to es¬ 
cape for a little. I made a few inquir¬ 
ies and saw no chance of getting one 
any other way. I had heard of a few 
cases of people like us creating a cat¬ 
aleptic group, so I asked half a dozen 
acquaintances if they liked the idea, 
and they did, so—so we went ahead.” 
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He managed to push himself into a 
sitting position; he was obviously re¬ 
covering fast. “I don’t regret it in the 
slightest. It was a welcome change, 
and then of course I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing one of your people 
work at—at first hand, so to say.” 

Howson almost choked before he 
could reply; when he did, it was with 
an anger which blazed so fiercely that 
he used projection instead of words. 
Essentially, he “said”: How can you 
be so blatantly selfish? Don’t you 
know how much trouble and worry 
you’ve caused? Don’t you care about 
the trouble you put me personally to? 
How do you think I liked fighting 
through the ridiculous empty fanta¬ 
sies you created and breaking them 
down? How do you feel about the 
time you wasted—time I could have 
used to help someone who was in real 
need? 

Choong cried out and put hi3 hand 
to his head; a nurse came hastening 
up to demand what the matter was. 
Choong, recovering, waved her away, 
but she warned Howson sternly that 
there must be no repetition of this. 

When the nurse had gone, Choong 
looked wryly at Howson. “You’ve got 
some power on you,” he said. “Do you 
mind sticking to speech? I’ve had a 
good deal of your shock tactics re¬ 
cently, and my mind feels rather 
bruised. But to answer you—with a 
question—why do you feel so guilty 
about deriving pleasure from your 
abilities?” 

Howson began to deny it; Choong 
Cut him short. “Damn it, Howson, you 
wouldn’t blame a man with physical 
gifts for enjoying himself at sports. 
Yet you blame me—and in so doing 
blame yourself—for taking pleasure 
in the use of a mental talent. I—oh: 
Howson. Of course. I identify you 
now. I can recall quite clearly what 
you did to bring me out of it. Ingen¬ 
ious! But where was I? Ah, I think 
you should have that cleared up, you 
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know, that sense of guilt. It’s not log¬ 
ical. I mean, don’t you ever use your 
telepathy for your own enjoyment? 
For instance, my wife and I usually 
link up when we go to bed; I dream 
much more vividly than she does, and 
I like her to share my dreams. Don’t 
you ever do that sort of thing?” 

“I’m not married,” said Howson in 
a voice like steel, and Choong flashed 
an impolite glance into his mind. 
When he spoke again, it was with a 
change of manner. 

“I’m sorry. That was tactless. 
But—” 

Howson said unwillingly, “There 
was once a time when I did. I don’t 
often think about it now.” He ex¬ 
plained about the deaf-and-dumb girl 
who had been his companion in the 
past; he didn’t know why he spoke of 
her to this comparative stranger, ex¬ 
cept perhaps as compensation for hav¬ 
ing trespassed in his mind. When he 
finished, Choong nodded. 

“I imagine—if you'll forgive me 
saying so—you must enjoy your 
work, at any rate vicariously. It must 
—uh—be quite a change to be a tough, 
resilient individual capable of great 
physical effort.” 

“I—yes, I do enjoy it. Sometimes, 
perhaps, I take longer than I need 
over a curative programme—so that I 
can escape from my own limitations 
for a greater length of time.” 

“Very natural,” nodded Choong . 
with a wise expression. “But regret¬ 
table. I think—and this is no more 
than a guess—I think if you allowed 
yourself to derive more pleasure from 
your abilities, you’d feel less tempted 
to use other people’s fantasies for the 
same end.” 

“How can I?” said Howson bitterly. 
“Are you suggesting I should do as 
you’ve just done—set up a fantasy 
grouping? How could I tell Pandit 
Singh that I wanted to run away into 
the very kind of dreams I spend much 
of my time bringing other people 
back from? Although—” 


His voice trailed away. 

“Yes?” prompted Choong encourag¬ 
ingly. 

“Oh, he knows I’m jealous. And yet 
—well, tell me something. Presuma¬ 
bly when you brought your—uh—as¬ 
sociates into the square facing the 
hospital and sent them off into cata¬ 
lepsy, you. were expecting to be 
found, expecting to be brought back 
from your world of dreams?” 

“Of course.” Choong smiled slight¬ 
ly. “I didn't much want to starve to 
death—and I was sure I wouldn’t 
want to come back of my own ac¬ 
cord.” 

“I couldn’t do that,” said Howson. 
“For one thing, I couldn’t put enough- 
trust in the ability of anyone else to 
bring me back. After all, I suppose 
I’ve demolished more fantasy worlds 
than any other telepathist alive. And 
for another thing—if someone else 
did manage to bring me back, it would 
undermine my confidence in my own 
ability.” 

He glanced round and saw that the 
ward nurse was standing at his side 
with a threatening expression. 

“You wouldn’t want to undo your 
good work by making Mr. Choong ex¬ 
hausted, would you now, Dr. How¬ 
son?” she suggested pointedly. 
“Could I ask you to finish your con¬ 
versation?” 

“All right,” Howson consented dis- 
spiritedly. He was turning to limp 
away when Choong spoke up one fi¬ 
nal time. 

“Then it’s fairly clear that an es¬ 
cape which suits me or someone else 
doesn’t suit you, Howson. You’re a 
unique individual. Find your own 
way, then. There’s bound to be one.” 

There’s bound to be one. Howson 
wasn’t quite sure whether Choong had 
physically spoken those last few 
words, or had eased them telepathical- 
ly into his mind with the practised 
skill of a first-class psychiatrist im¬ 
planting a suggestion in a-patient. In 
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a patient—that was amusing! A few 
days before Howson had been the 
doctor, Choong his patient; a moment 
had seen the roles reversed. 

He had already ordered his person¬ 
al attendant to pack him a bag; now, 
though, as he hesitated outside Pan¬ 
dit Singh’s office, he was beginning 
to feel doubts. Suppose he didn’t find 
the solution to his problems? Sup¬ 
pose he couldn’t even begin to think 
of how to look for a solution? (At the 
moment, he certainly hadn’t begun.) 

Then he steeled himself, and 
pushed open the door. It was not so 
difficult as some other doors in the 
hospital for his spindly arms and 
short reach; he suspected, without be¬ 
ing sure, that Pandit Singh had quiet¬ 
ly arranged for it to be kept oiled and 
free-moving so as not to embarrass 
Howson. 

The distinguished-looking Indian 
at the big desk in the office didn’t 
- look up; he said merely, “Hullo, Ger¬ 
ry—come in and, sit down, won’t you? 
I shan’t be a second.” 

Once, a long time ago, Howson re¬ 
flected as he hitched himself up on 
the s 1 i g h 11 y-smaller-than-^verage 
chair Singh kept specially for him, he 
had thought that the hospital direct¬ 
or must have embryo telepathic facul¬ 
ties himself—he never bothered to 
look up to identify a visitor. Then he 
had realised the Indian merely had a 
superlative auditory memory for foot¬ 
steps and voices. 

Now Singh folded a package of 
case-reports and docketed them for 
permanent filing; he set down the 
pen he had been using and gave How¬ 
son a faint smile. 

“When did you last take a holiday, 
Gerry?” he inquired. 

“Why—” 

“All right, I know perfectly well. 
You haven’t taken a holiday in six 
years. I do manage to persuade you to 
rest occasionally, but that’s not 
enough. You used to fly off for a 
week or two at a time when you first 
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came here—now you seem to prefer 
to take advantage of other people’s 
fantasies instead. I think I’m proba¬ 
bly a lot to blame, of course; it struck 
me when you admitted you were jeal¬ 
ous of Hugh Choong that I’ve simply 
got used to making the most of your 
talents. Comes a difficult case, I re- . 
linquish the responsibility I ought to 
exercise in a sort of sublime and 
dreamy confidence in your ability to 
cure it. It Won’t do. It simply won’t 
do.” 

He sat back and crossed his legs, 
and his smile returned and grew 
broader. 

Feeling oddly on the defensive, 
Howson said, “Pan, you know that’s 
not a fair way of looking .at it. 
Though I say it myself, there’s no 
"one else who could handle some of 
the cases we get here, and never has 
been, barring Ilse Kronstadt, and 
she’s dead. Besides, I don’t mind—I 
can’t think of,a better use to put my 
time to than curing our patients, arid 
I wouldn’t be happy doing anything 
else.” 

“Then what’s this I hear about you 
having your bags packed?” demanded 
Singh, leaning forward as if scoring a 
winning point. Over Howson’s stam¬ 
mered reply, he laughed, and went on, 
“Oh, don’t think I mind, Gerry. It’s 
the best news I’ve heard in months. 
Because the plain fact is you aren’t 
happy. It’s no good trying to maintain 
that you are. And you don’t have to 
apologise for doing it without warn¬ 
ing, either. You’ll probably say that it 
means wasting time which could be 
put to good use curing someone else. 
Who cares? A month or two’s delay 
in straightening out a patient in 
fugue is neither here nor there; after 
all, there are other people on the staff 
who can handle the work, even if they 
aren’t up to your standard. But if my 
prize assistant were to crack up, if 
you were to dash off into a fantasy 
world as you threatened to do, that 
would be a disaster.” 
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He waited expectantly for How- 
son’s reply; it came by fits and starts, 
because Howson had hardly yet had a 
chance to verbalise his feelings and 
intentions. 

“You’re perfectly right. Pan,” he 
said. “I’m not altogether happy. I’m 
scared, to be frank. I’m scared of what 
I might give way to. I’m equally 
scared of going out into the world at 
large, because it never treated me 
very kindly. But there's some kind of 
difference between the two sorts of 
fear. I couldn’t tell whether I was go¬ 
ing to crack up or not because the 
possibility comes from within myself. 
But I feel I have at least some chance' 
of standing up to the world now. I've 
got to. What it’ll prove to me, I just 
can’t guess. All I do know is that un¬ 
less I do something I may one day go 
into some patient’s fantasy world and 
find it so much to my liking that I 
may never want to come back. I 
couldn’t—I don’t think—escape into a 
fantasy world of my own. But I 
might like someone else’s fantasies 
equally well.” 

Pandit Singh picked up a pen from 
the desk top and tapped with it on 
the silent surface of a note-block. “I 
wish sometimes, Gerry, that I could 
have as- clear an insight into the 
minds of my staff, particularly of you 
curative telepathists, as I can obtain 
into the minds of the patients. It al¬ 
ways strikes me that you, all of you 
and you in particular, are walking a 
tight-rope over a volcano in eruption. 
At any moment, you may slip, or a 
piece of red-hot scoria may burn the 
rope through.” 

“Picturesque; but too fancy,” said 
Howson dryly. “It isn’t a volcano— 
it’s a plain old-fashioned hell, with 
devils complete.” 

Tie briskened slightly. “Well, what 
I mainly came in here to tell you. 
Pan, aside from the bare fact of my 
going, was that I want to go absolute¬ 
ly alone.” 

Singh looked startled, “But—” 


“I think one of the reasons I lost 
interest in making the trips I used to 
do when I first came here was that I 
couldn’t get away. Someone followed 
me everywhere, in case I stumbled, in 
case vicious children made mock of 
me, in case I found myself in trouble 
of some sort. What the hell good is 
that to me? Maybe I can’t go rock- 
climbing in the Caucasus; maybe I 
can’t go surf-riding at Bondi Beach. 
But damn it, I looked after myself on 
a tough city block for twenty-two 
years even before I knew what kind 
of powers I had. It might do me more 
good than anything else if I could re¬ 
learn how to do that.” 

Pandit Singh hesitated for a long 
time. Unwillingly, he nodded. “I sup¬ 
pose you’re right, Gerry. I can’t judge 
you. You’re obviously not going to do 
anything so stupid as to chuck your 
prothrombin in the waste-bucket, I 
presume—independence has limits.” 

“I wouldn’t do that. It would be 
like a—a diabetic throwing away his 
insulin. But dependence has limits, 
too, you know.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, what precisely do 
you propose to do?” 

“I shall send for a cab, and go to 
the airport. I shall take a plane and 
go somewhere. I don't know where. 
And I’ll come back in six months or a 
year. You’ll see I have money?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well, then,” said Howson, oddly 
at a loss, “that seems to be all, doesn’t 
it?” 

“It does rather.” Pandit Singh got 
up and came round the desk; he held 
out his hand as Howson slid down 
from his chair and did the same. 
“Good luck, Gerry—I think you know 
best what you want.” 

Howson was on the point of leaving 
the room when Singh raised his voice 
after him. “Gerry 1” 

“Yes?” 

“You—uh—you don’t like attract¬ 
ing attention, I know. It occurs to me 
—well, I don’t know, but I should 
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have thought it was possible for 
someone with your ability to give the 
impression of being—or rather of 
looking different—I don’t know. . 

He let his voice tail away as he 
found himself momentarily looking at 
an olive-skinned man with a square 
beard, standing almost two metres in 
height; he wore a peculiar barbarian 
costume mostly of leather studded 
with tarnished brass, and a huge 
sword dangled from his belt. He was 
muscular and good-looking in a tough 
way. 

The stranger changed; melted; 
shrank until he was four feet three 
and beardless and slightly deformed 
—until, in fact, he was Gerald How- 
son. 

“What would be the good?” said 
Howson quietly, and went out of the 
room. 

He didn’t know until he was actual¬ 
ly at the airport where he was going; 
in fact, his voice seemed to come of 
its own accord when he asked for a 
ticket to the city which had been his 
home. 

Home. He never thought of it like 
that now. “Home” had for so long 
meant his private apartment in the 
great hospital at Ulan Bator, from 
which he could look out over the high 
white towers of the capital of Asia. 
It was more of a home than anywhere 
else had ever been. The furniture, 
from the tables, chairs and beds to the 
sanitary fittings in the adjacent bath¬ 
room, was tailored to him; even the 
deep armchair where he sat often till 
four and five in the morning, reading, 
was cunningly designed to favour and 
cherish his twisted left leg. It was 
his, all of it—none of it was bor¬ 
rowed, or discarded by others. The 
normal-sized chair he kept for his 
rare visitors seemed like an intruder. 

And yet for the first twenty-two 
years of his life he had known no oth¬ 
er world than a certain rather shabby 
district of one particular city. He had 
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known of another world—he learned 
about it from the cinema, from the 
rare occasions when someone who had 
an apartment with a TV set let him 
creep in and squat on the floor, and 
of course from books and magazines. 
But this world, which was enormous, 
seemed to be inhabited entirely by 
handsome men and beautiful women. 
Naturally, he dreamed. 

The rat-hole which was his home 
wasn’t all that much worse than most 
of the rooms in the area,_but it was 
worse, or else he could never have 
kept it for himself. His living, such 
as it was, he had scraped from odd 
jobs and the carrying of messages; 
everyone in the district knew him, 
knew he was intelligent enough to be 
trusted with the most complicated— 
but non-physical—tasks, knew he was 
weak enough to be cowed into discre¬ 
tion over the most private messages. 
He asked for payment in food and 
drink as often as not; what money he 
accepted he spent on escape into the 
great world. Via the screen, large and 
small, and via his “library” of novels, 
travel books and picture magazines. 

But they had probably forgotten 
him by now. He hadn’t changed much, 
but he was well-dressed instead of 
shabby, well-fed instead of pinched 
and scrawny—enough change to make 
people glance at him and pucker their 
foreheads as if in search of a half- 
vanished memory. 

In a way, he found this comforting. 
Most places he had been, he had been 
a major curiosity, a freak; here, 
though, he was not so much out of 
place. There was poverty here, and 
many people were sick or deformed a 
little; he was deformed a little more 
than a little, but that was less con¬ 
spicuous here than it would have been 
at Brasilia or Port Elizabeth or Kan¬ 
dy. (He had been there, too; he had 
not enjoyed his stay.) , 

He had left his bags at the airport, 
bringing with him only a light hand- 
case which he could easily manage. 
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He had taken a cab as far as the out¬ 
skirts of the district, but as soon as 
he came to the familiar streets he 
paid off the driver and started to 
walk. He managed to put the drivers 
air of astonishment and pity out of 
his mind as soon as he was on the ter¬ 
ritory he remembered. 

There had been some changes, of 
course, in the intervening years. The 
first one which really impinged on 
him, though, was the fact that his old 
home had gone. 

He stood on a street-corner and 
looked at the towering stack of low- 
priced apartments which had taken 
the place of the plaster-peeling rabbit 
warren of a tenement he knew. The 
same kind of street gangs chased past 
him; the same kind of elderly wheez¬ 
ing cars rolled by, the same kind of 
crowded buses clanged and burped 
down the street. But the place where 
he had eked out his teen-age days was 
gone. 

Oddly disappointed, though he had 
never thought he might actually want 
to see that dirty room again, he 
moved on. As he went, he found peo¬ 
ple glancing at him; a small boy 
bravely threw a dirty word at him 
and dissolved into laughter. He tried 
to make his vacant face a little more 
purposeful, and confined himself to 
that instead of throwing an illusion 
into the child’s mind. 

A block or two north, he remem¬ 
bered, there had been a bar and grill, 
where the proprietor had often fed 
him for helping out in the kitchen on 
a Saturday night. He was hungry af¬ 
ter his journey; he made for the 
place. 

It had changed in detail, not in lay¬ 
out ; there was an air of mild prosper¬ 
ity about the new fittings. He knew 
he would never be able to hitch him¬ 
self on to a stool at the counter, so he 
went to a table instead, although this 
earned him a grimace from the loung¬ 
ing counterhand. “What’ll it be?” the 
young man called. 


“Small portion of steak and French 
fries, and a can of beer,” said How- 
son. There was no one else in the 
place at the moment, so his voice car¬ 
ried well enough; usually it had in¬ 
sufficient power to cut through the 
hubbub of a crowd. 

The food appeared; the counter¬ 
hand brought it and the beer over and 
set it down on the table. “Here y’are, 
shorty,” he said in a friendly enough 
manner. “Hey—I think I seen you 
aroun’ here before. Did I?” 

Thirteen years ago, he would have 
been about twelve, maybe—old 
enough to have seen me and possibly 
remembered. Howson rolled his beer 
from can to glass. “You might have,” 
he said cautiously. “Does Charlie Bir- 
berger still run this place?” 

“Uh-huh. You a friend of his?” 

“Yes, I used to be. I wonder—if 
he’s in, maybe he’d come out and have 
a word with me?” . 

“I’ll ask,” said the counterhand 
obligingly, and went back behind his 
counter. 

There was an exchange of shouts; 
then Charlie Birberger himself, older, 
fatter, but otherwise unchanged, came 
out blinking into the bar. He caught 
sight of Howson and paused in his 
tracks. 

Then he recovered himself, and 
waddled with an air of joviality 
across to Howson’s table. “By God!” 
he said. “You must be Sara Howson’s 
boy! Well, I never expected to see 
you in this place again, after all we 
heard about you. How you making 
out, hey?” 

“Pretty well,” said Howson. 
“Won’t you sit down?” 

“Uh? Oh, fine.” Birberger fumbled 
a chair out from under the table, en¬ 
trusted his bulk to it gingerly, and 
leaned to rest his arms on the table, 
hands folded together nervously. 
“Making out pretty well, hey? So we 
heard. We see about you sometimes in 
the news. Must be wonderful work 
you’re doing—never thought you’d 
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wind up where you are, I must admit. 
Been a pretty long time since you 
were in here, now—must be all of ten 
years.” 

“Thirteen,” said Howson quietly. 

“Long as that? You don’t say,” Bir¬ 
berger rambled on. He had a faint 
quaver in his rotund voice, and How- 
son was suddenly aware of a strange 
realisation: damn it, the man’s afraid 
of me. 

“Uh—any special reason for coming 
back?” Birberger probed clumsily. 
“Or you just looking up the ,old 
place?” 

“Looking up old friends, more,” 
Howson corrected. He took a sip of 
his beer; the glass was large, and re¬ 
minded him of his days here, before 
he could order things like glasses and 
cutlery scaled down to his own pro¬ 
portions. “You’re the first I’ve met 
since I got here an hour or two back.” 

“Well, it’s good of you to count me 
as an old friend,” said Birberger, 
brightening. “Y’know, I often think 
of ihe days when I useta let you help 
'out. in here—I remember you had 
quite an appetite for a”—he might 
have been going to say “dwarf”, but 
caught himself well ahead and barely 
revealed that he had mentally 
changed gears to say—“young fella.” 

He sat back, as if relieved of some 
of his worries, and went on, “Y’know, 
I like to think I managed to give you 
a helping hand now and again. I guess 
maybe I suspected you were cut out 
for something better than this dump.” 
Howson could imagine the rose-col¬ 
ored filters in his memory, going up 
in self-justification; he remembered 
very clearly that Charlie Birberger 
had been an irritable, hard-to-get-on- 
with employer, given to bawling his 
assistants (and especially Gerry How¬ 
son) out for clumsiness. 

Well, no matter. He nodded and 
smiled, thus relieving Birberger of 
still more of his first disquiet. “You 
haven’t done too badly yourself, Mr. 
Birberger,” he said. “This place is 
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pretty smart nowadays. Trade must 
be good.” 

Birberger denied it hotly, explain¬ 
ing that but for his own good manage¬ 
ment the place would long ago have 
been on the rocks; Howson let him 
finish, for it would build him up in 
his own estimation and lend him con¬ 
fidence. 

Meantime, he finished eating. 

When he, and Birberger, had both 
done, he got up. “Well, maybe I’ll 
look in again while I’m here,” he said. 
“Can’t stop now, though—I’m looking 
for a lot of people.. By the way, 
there’s one person in particular I 
want to track down. Do you remember 
a deaf-and-dumb girl who used to live 
in that same building where I did— 
the one that they’ve knocked down to 
make way for the new apartment 
block?” 

“A deaf-and-dumb girl?” frowned 
Birberger. “What was her name?” 

“Why—” began Howson. And 
stopped. Then went on: “Why,” he 
said wonderingly, “I never knew. She 
couldn’t talk, of course, so she never 
told me. But surely you know her. 
She went away at the same time as I 
did, and they fixed her up with arti¬ 
ficial speech and hearing and she 
came back here.” 

“Good—God!” said Birberger, as if 
struck by a tremendous revelation. 
“Of course I know who you mean. 
That’s Mary Williams. Married to a 
guy over on West Walnut, and got a 
growing family. Only I don’t see her 
these days. That’s her for certain—I 
distinc’ly remember her getting arti¬ 
ficial hearing an’ that.” 

“Over on West Walnut? Where’s 
that?” 

“New district since your time, I be¬ 
lieve. On the east side of town. Take 
a number nineteen bus an’ it goes 
right there.” Birberger could hardly 
disguise his eagerness to see Howson 
safely on that bus and out of his area. 

So Howson accommodated him, 
paying his bill and gathering up his 
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hand-case. Birberger stumped to the 
door with him, and shook his Jiand 
with care as if touching something 
rather fragile, but his insistence that 
Howson should come back as soon as 
he could rang rather thin. 

On an impulse, Howson asked him, 
“Say, Mr. Birberger—what’s your 
picture of the kind of work I do these 
days?” 

Startled, Birberger improvised, 
“Why, you—you sort of look into 
crazy people's minds aijd—and 
straighten them out, tell what’s wrong 
with them. Don’t you?” 

“That’s right,” Howson said a little 
unkindly. “Don’t worry, though—I’m 
not looking into your mind. After all, 
you're not crazy, are you?” 

The seeds of the most peculiar kind 
of doubt were germinating in Bir- 
berger’s mind as Howson limped 
down the str-eet towards the stop for 
an east-bound bus. 

Odd: people's differing attitudes to 
telepathists of any kind. Howson sat 
in the single seat at the front of the 
bus near the driver—he was less no¬ 
ticeable there—and pondered the 
whole question in a way he hadn’t 
done for several years. After all, at 
the hospital in. Ulan Bator there were 
always three or four telepathists resi¬ 
dential on the staff, and often 
(though not as often as might have 
been wished) a trainee as well. Their 
presence was integrated into the rou¬ 
tine; they were as accepted and ac¬ 
ceptable as the normal psychologists 
and surgeons. 

Occasionally Howson had assisted 
in the induction of a trainee; their at¬ 
titudes varied, too—some had reacted 
like a child with a new-found toy, 
taking great pleasure in their talent 
even before they had mastered it 
properly; some had been like mem¬ 
bers of a family in Nazi Germany, 
who had just discovered that they 
had Jewish ancestry and were trying 
desperately to pretend that it made 


no difference to themselves. It all de¬ 
pended on their background. 

The telepathists were so few they 
barely constituted a minority group, 
and that — so far—had been their sal¬ 
vation. A tiny fraction of the popula¬ 
tion of the world had actually met 
someone with the power; consequent¬ 
ly, though most people had prejudic¬ 
es (“I don’t really think I’d like 
someone poking around in my mind— 
I mean, it's the ultimate invasion of 
privacy, isn't it?— but I don’t doubt 
that they do do some wonderful 
work!”), few had attitudes. 

It was, of course, a mutation; usu¬ 
ally it extended only to an extreme 
hypertrophy of the little group of 
cells at the base of the brain known 
as the organ of Funck, which was ca¬ 
pable of extraordinarily sensitive res¬ 
onance with the nerve currents of 
other human beings. The resonance 
was reciprocal; if one strikes middle 
C on a piano with the sustaining ped¬ 
al down, and then releases the key, 
one will hear every other C in the in¬ 
strument ringing very faintly in re¬ 
sponse. Fainter still, the thirds, fifths 
and sevenths will also vibrate in sym¬ 
pathy. The more highly developed 
and functioning the other brain, the 
more difficult it was for the organ of 
Funck in the telepathist’s brain to in¬ 
fluence it. The amount of information 
which actually passed was stagger¬ 
ing ; they had given up trying to 
measure it directly. 

Occasionally?—once in every few 
hundred telepathists, and each of 
those telepathists in turn was one of 
every few hundred million people— 
an Ilse Kronstadt or Gerry Howson 
was born, and that person’s organ of 
Funck could cope with the total iden¬ 
tity of another individual; with the 
consciousness, in greater or lesser de¬ 
tail, of dozens of other individual ; 
with the superficial “now” of (possi¬ 
bly) thousands of individuals. Only 
on that scale the power was practical¬ 
ly useless; Gerry Howson could lie 
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awake in his bed at Ulan Bator and 
“listen” to the whole hospital, pictur¬ 
ing it as a unit functioning in har¬ 
mony for a common purpose, but he 
could not pick out more than general¬ 
isations such as “I-am in pain” or “I 
am handling an important problem” 
without losing touch with the totali¬ 
ty. 

Surprise, distaste, pity, mingled in 
the glances of those passengers on 
the bus, and of the driver, who no¬ 
ticed him. He wondered how much all 
these would have been exaggerated if 
they had known him for what he was. 
Only they didn’t; he saw no one he 
remembered from the old days. 

“West Walnut, pal,” said the driver 
as he slowed the bus. He was trying 
to control his prejudice-reactions, 
and for that Howson gave him a pro¬ 
jective wave of warm gratitude. As 
he stepped to the ground, he was cu¬ 
rious enough to “look” back, and 
found the driver thinking with a 
smile, “Peculiar-looking character! 
Nice guy, though..,” 

He limped to a nearby bench and 
sat down, looking about him. This 
was definitely new since his day: the 
houses were well laid out, there were 
patches of lawn between them, and 
children on their way home from 
school ran and laughed along the 
paths. He liked what he saw. 

A girl—pretty, about twenty, and 
smartly though not expensively 
dressed—went past, and he called to 
her. “Miss!” 

v She turned, but did not approach 
him; his appearance unnerved her. 

“Miss, do you know where a Mrs. 
Mary Williams lives near here?” 

She hesitated. “No, I'm sorry," she 
said at length. “I don’t know any. 
Williamses here.” 

She did, of course; she was insur¬ 
ing herself against a million-to-one 
chance that Howson might spell trou¬ 
ble for her friends, and did not want 
the responsibility. Howson made his 
mind up in a moment; the girl forgot 
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what she had seen when she first 
turned to answer him, and found her¬ 
self addressing a pleasant-looking 
man of middle height with a frank 
smile and an attractive voice. 

“Are you quite sure?” pressed 
Howson. “I’m certain they live quite 
close.” 

She gave ground, wondering why 
she had had qualms in the first place. 
“Well, I believe there are some peo¬ 
ple called Williams in Number 21, al¬ 
though I don’t know them personal- 
ly—” 

“Thank you very much,” said How¬ 
son, and his projected identity smiled 
again. The girl went on her way rath¬ 
er conscious of his eyes following 
her. 

Number 21. Howson left the bench 
and went slowly along the path look¬ 
ing for figures on doors. He didn’t 
have very far to go; the house wa3 
similar to but not identical with its * 
neighbours on either side, and the 
flowerbeds were carefully tended. 
Yes, there was the name over the 
mailbox—S. Williams. He pressed the 
bell, having to reach up to it. 

After a while the door was cau¬ 
tiously opened, just a crack, and a 
girl of eight or nine looked through 
the gap. “What do you want?” she 
said timidly. 

“Does Mrs. Mary Williams live 
here?” Howson asked. 

“Mummy isn’t home,” the little girl 
said. “I’m sorry.” She sounded very 
grown up and official. 

“Will she be back soon? I'm an old 
friend of hers, and I want to see 
her—” 

“What is it, Jill?” a boy’s voice 
came from the interior. 

“There’s a man here who wants to 
see Mummy,” said Jill, and a clatter 
of shoes announced her brother’s de¬ 
scent of the stairs. In a moment the 
door was opened wide, and a boy a 
year or two older than his sister wa3 
standing there. He was startled at 
Howson’s appearance, and didn’t try 
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to cbnceal the fact, but he had ob¬ 
viously been taught to be polite, and 
asked him to come in and wait. 
"Mummy won’t be long,” he ex¬ 
plained. "She’s gone to see Mrs. Oi¬ 
ling next door.” 

Howson thanked him and limped 
into the lounge. Behind him, as he sat 
down, he heard an argument going on 
—Jill complaining that they oughtn’t 
to have let a stranger into the house, 
and her brother countering scornfully 
that anyway Howson was no bigger 
than himself and couldn’t be danger¬ 
ous. 

Shyly, the children came into the 
lounge and sat down on a sofa oppo¬ 
site the chair Howson had taken, at a 
loss for anything to say. Howson h^id 
not had anything to do with children 
for many years; he felt almost equally 
tonguetied. 

"Maybe yohr mother has told you 
about me,” he ventured. “I’m called 
Gerry—Gerry Howson. I used to 
know your mother when she was quite 
a little girl. You’re Jill, aren’t you? 
And you’re—?"’ 

“I’m Bobby,” said the boy. “Uh—do 
you live near here, Mr. Howson?” 

“No, I live in Ulan Bator, in Mon¬ 
golia. I’m a doctor at a big hospital 
there.” 

“A doctor!” This began to thaw 
Jill’s shyness; she leaned forward ex¬ 
citedly. “Ooh! I’m going to be a nurse 
when I grow up.” 

“How about you, Bobby? Do you 
want to be a doctor?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the boy rather 
slightingly. “I want to be an airline 
pilot or a submarine captain.” Then 
he relented, and with a gravity imitat¬ 
ed exactly from some stiff-mannered 
adult, added, “I’m sure a doctor’s 
work is very interesting, but I don’t 
think it would suit me.” 

“Mr. Howson,” said Jill with a puz¬ 
zled expression, “if you are a doctor, 
why have you got a bad leg? Can’t 
you have it fixed?” 

“Jill!” said Bobby in horrified 


tones. “You know you shouldn't say 
things like that to people!” 

He was being grown-up, thought 
Howson with amusement “I don’t 
mind,” he said. “No, Jill, I can’t have 
it fixed. It happened when I was very 
little, and now there’s nothing that 
can be done. Besides, I’m not that 
kind of a doctor. I—” He wondered 
for a moment how to explain his 
work, arid recollected Birberger’s 
halting, naive version of it. “I look 
into sick people’s minds and tell 
what’s wrong with them.” 

Bobby’s adult manners vanished in 
a wave of surprise. “You mean you’re 
a crazy doctor? You straighten out 
mad people?” 

“That’s right,” said Howson with a 
hint of a smile. “I straighten out mad 
people. Only ‘mad’ isn’t a very nice 
word. They’re sick; just like you and 
I get sick if we eat too much, they get 
sick because they find life too com¬ 
plicated for them. There are lots of 
nice people who come to my hospital.” 

They didn’t contest the statement, 
but their disbelief was apparent. 
Howson sighed. “Would you like me 
to tell you a story about my work?” 
he suggested. “I used to tell' your 
mother stories when we were both lit¬ 
tle. . . Do you like to be told stories?” 

“Depends on the story,” said Bobby 
cautiously. Jill had been sitting in 
wide-eyed wonder since Howson’s 
revelation that he was a “crazy doc¬ 
tor”. Now she spoke up in support of 
her brother. 

“I don’t think I’d like a story about 
crazy ’ people," she said doubtfully. 
“Even if they are just sick.” 

“It’s very exciting,” said Howson 
quietly. “Much more exciting than be¬ 
ing a pilot or a submarine captain, 
really. It’s a wonderful job.” He 
found time to ask himself when he 
had last realised how completely he 
meant that before he went on. 

“Suppose I tell you about a friend 
of mine who was sick in my hospi¬ 
tal...” 
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Gently, the technique coming back 
to him as if he had used it yesterday, 
he projected the hint that the chil¬ 
dren should close their, eyes—just as 
he had done so long ago for the poor 
deaf-and-dumb girl he could not com¬ 
municate with any other way but in 
bright, plain images and rich sensory 
impressions. 

First... A hospital Ward, effi¬ 
ciency, confidence, kindliness. Pretty 
nurses—Jill could be one of them for 
an instant, calming a pitiful patient 
whose tortured face reflected grati¬ 
tude for her mere presence. With his 
external eyes he saw a smile pass over 
her face. 

Now. .. A glance inside the pa¬ 
tient’s mind. Nightmare: but not a 
child’s nightmare, which would have 
been too terrifying for them. An 
adult nightmare, rather—too complex 
for them to understand fully, but 
clear enough for them to understand 
without suffering. 

And then. . . Sharp, well-defined 
images: the patient running through 
the corridors of his own mind pur¬ 
sued by horrors from his subcon¬ 
scious; running for help and finding 
none, until the presence of the doctor 
suggested reassurance and comfort. 
Then the harrying monsters paused 
in their chase; arming themselves 
with weapons which they could create 
by merely thinking, patient and doc¬ 
tor together cowed the things and 
drove them back, cornered them, slew 
them... 

It was a compound of half a dozen 
cases he had handled as a novice, sim¬ 
ple, vigorous and exciting without 
being too fearful. When he had done, 
Howson gently broke the link and 
suggested that they open their eyes 
again, and the children sat up. 

“Goodness,” said Bobby with con¬ 
siderable new respect. “Is it really 
like that?” But he knew it was really 
like that, and didn’t press for an an¬ 
swer. 
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Jill was about to say something 
when she glanced around and saw 
through the open door of the lounge 
into the entrance hall. “Why, there’s 
Mummy!” she exclaimed. “Mummy, 
there’s a man here to see you—he’s 
been telling us such an exciting story 
like the ones he used to tell you!” 

Mary Williams pushed the door 
fully open and looked at Howson. 
Her face—rather coarse, as he remem¬ 
bered it, but with more personality in 
it and cleverly made up—set in a fro¬ 
zen stare. Through lips which she 
barely opened, she said, “That was 
nice of him. Now maybe you’d like to 
run along So I can talk to Mr. How¬ 
son alone.” 

Obediently the children got up and 
started for the door, “Will you tell us 
some more stories some time, please?” 
Jill threw over her shoulder as they 
went out, 

“If you like,” said Howson, smil¬ 
ing; and when they had gone, added 
to Mary, “Two fine children you have 
there !” 

She ignored the.remark. With her 
face still icy cold and reserved, she 
said, “Well? What have you come 
back to plague me for, Gerry?” 

Howson waited in blank astonish¬ 
ment for a few seconds. When she did 
not elaborate this amazing statement, 
he said only, “I wanted to find out 
how you were getting on. If you call 
this plaguing you, I'll go. Right 
away.” He rose to his feet and picked 
up his hand-case, half-expecting her 
to open the door for him and say it 
was good riddance. Instead, she burst 
into tears. 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, and then re¬ 
alised and spoke in the same moment. 
“You know, that’s the first time I’ve 
ever called you by name! And we 
knew each other for a very long time, 
didn’t we?” 

She mastered her crying, and ges¬ 
tured for him to sit down again. “I’m 
sorry,” she said weakly—it was amaz- 
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ing how completely she had learned 
to control her artificial vocal cords; 
unless one had looked for the scar on 
her throat, one could never have told 
they had been inserted by the hand of 
man. “It just all came back to me with 
a rush. It—it’s nice of you to think of 
calling on me, Gerry.” 

“But what did you mean when you 
said I’d come back to plague you?” 

“Isn’t it obvious?” She waved in an 
all-embracing manner to take in the 
room, the house, the entire suburb. 
“Now you have come, what have you 
found? An ordinary sort of housewife 
with a couple of ordinary kids and a 
decent enough kind of husband. You 
can find a million people like me 
wherever you go. Only—” 

She dabbed her eyes dry with a 
handkerchief and sat up, crossing her 
legs. “Only you reminded me of what 
I was going to be. Do you remember? 
That was why I stopped coming to 
see you. I’m sorry about that, but I 
was sure 'you must know—I mean, 
with your abilities...” The words 
tailed off into silence. 

“I never looked into your mind or 
anyone else’s Unless I was invited to,” 
said Howson softly. “You never let 
me suspect there was anything wrong. 
You seemed very happy.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I didn’t really 
suspect it myself. It was just—well, 
in the stories you used to - tel] me, 
when we were kids together, you re¬ 
member I was always beautiful and 
sought-after, and I could hear and 
talk like anyone else. That was the 
way I thought it Was going to be. I 
was going to be beautiful and sought- 
after when I had my ears and my 
voice. But the only part that came 
true was the ‘like anyone else’. I 
thought I’d got over.it—until I came 
in through the door and saw you sit¬ 
ting here. And it reminded me that 
instead of being the—the princess in 
the fairytale, I’m plain Mary Wil¬ 
liams of 21 West Walnut, and I shall 
never be anything else.” 


“I’m sorry,” said Howson inade¬ 
quately. He understood, all right—he 
understood perfectly. 

“And of course.I’ve been so jealous 
of you,” she went on in a level tone. 
“While I had to drop back into this 
anonymous kind of existence, you be¬ 
came important and famous and 
seemed to forget about me—” 

“I suppose you wouldn't believe 
me,” said Howson meditatively, “if I 
were to tell you that sometimes I feel 
as if I could readily give up fame and 
importance if I could look another 
man, an ordinary man, straight in the 
eye, and walk down the street without 
limping.” 

She looked at him. In an odd tone, 
she said, “Yes, Gerry, I think I do be¬ 
lieve you. I’m sorry. I heard they 
hadn’t been able to do anything— 
about your leg, I mean, and all the 
rest of it.” 

A thought struck her, and she stiff¬ 
ened. "Gerry—you haven’t really been 
telling Jill and Bobby the same kind 
of stories you told me? I’d never for¬ 
give you if you cursed them with the 
same kind of discontent!” 

“No, you needn’t worry. I told them 
about my work at the hospital, and 
Jill says she wants to be a nurse, so I 
don’t think you’ll find it leaves them 
discontented.” 

“It left me that way,” Mary mused. 
“I can still remember the stories you 
told me more vividly and clearly than 
I can remember the dreadful room 
where we used to sit and shiver. The 
stories are brighter—sort of more 
definite. While the real world of 
those days has faded into a blur of 
browns and grey's.” 

She looked up. “I use some of your 
stories sometimes, you know. I tell 
them to the children when they go to 
bed. But I never told them where I 
got them from.” 

“Will you tell them now they’ve 
met me?” 

“I suppose it doesn’t matter if I 
do.” 
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“You speak very well, Mary—I 
don’t just mean that you use your vo¬ 
cal cords efficiently. You choose your 
words with a sort of style. Have you 
ever thought of writing those stories 
down?” 

“No!” She stared at him. “What 
makes you think I could be a writer?” 

Howson shrugged. “Try it. I mean 
it quite seriously-—try it. Even if you 
don’t do them as well as I think you 
will—and that would be well enough 
to have them printed—it will help 
greatly to soften the pain you feel. 
It’ll give them their proper character: 
pure romance and imagination.” 

She had not yet replied when there 
were steps in the hall, and the sound 
of the children running. A man’s 
voice was heard greeting them affec¬ 
tionately. 

“That’ll be Steve come home,” said 
Mary dispiritedly. “I wish—” 

Howson didn't learn what she 
wished, for at that moment Williams 
himself entered the lounge and 
stopped in surprise at seeing Howson 
there. “Uh—good afternoon,” he said 
blankly, his eyes asking furious ques¬ 
tions of his wife. 

“Steve, this is—I suppose I should 
call you ‘doctor’, shouldn’t I, Gerry? 
—Dr. Gerry Howson, from Ulan Ba¬ 
tor. He used to be a friend of mine 
before I met you.” 

Howson got up to shake hands; 
Williams barely controlled his shock 
at having to reach so far down, and 
failed signally to mask the fact that 
he thought his wife’s choice of youth¬ 
ful friends must have been a peculiar 
one. 

“Gerry is a psychiatrist,” Mary ex¬ 
plained further, and Howson shook 
his head. 

“Not exactly. I’m actually a cura¬ 
tive telepathist on the staff of the 
general mental hospital there—the 
World Health Organisation’s Asian 
headquarters, you know.” 

“A telepathist!” The information 
plainly shook Williams severely. “Uh 
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—well, how interesting! I never met 
one of you people before.” And never 
particularly wanted to, supplied How¬ 
son silently. 

There was a pause. Mary tried to 
fill it by saying in a bright tone, 
“You’ll stay for supper with us, Ger¬ 
ry, I hope?” She frowned down her 
husband’s frantic looks, but Howson 
suddenly felt he could face no more 
of this. He made great play of look¬ 
ing at his watch. 

“I’m very sorry, but I daren’t stay 
any longer,” he said. “I haven’t got 
long to spend here, and I want to look 
up a good many old acquaintances. I’ll 
have to be on my way.” 

He collected his case, shook hands, 
and took his leave. Just as he was on 
the doorstep, he looked back at Mary. 
“Apologise to the children for my not 
being able to tell them another story, 
won’t you?” he said. “And—try not to 
hate me.” 

“I won’t,” said Mary with a wan 
smile. 

“And try not to pity me, either,” he 
finished savagely, turning his back. 
He wished he could have stormed 
down the path to the roadway, instead 
of limping like a rather ridiculous 
jointed doll. 

It wasn’t true, of course, that he 
wanted to look up a lot of people. He 
had had—somewhere in the back of 
his mind—an impression that had en¬ 
dured for many years: the notion that 
of all the things he had done in his 
life, he had least cause to regret the 
episode of the deaf-and-dumb girl. He 
had thought he. had acted well—had, 
in effect, here if anywhere created 
unalloyed, disinterested happiness. It 
was a jolt that shook the very founda¬ 
tions of his personality to learn that 
instead he had left a burden of mis¬ 
ery. 

Where should he go now? He only 
knew he wanted to go away from 
here. Particularly, he didn’t want to 
be anywhere where he might be re- 
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membered and recognised. Best, then, 
to strike across town to a district 
where he had never been all the time 
he was living here, and sink into the 
anonymity of a crowd. He couldn’t be 
otherwise than conspicuous, of 
course, but he could at least be an un¬ 
known freak. 

A cruising cab failed to answer his 
hail; in sudden anger he made as if to 
project a deafening mental shout into 
the driver’s mind, but at the last mo¬ 
ment he realised that the man had 
merely mistaken him for a child play¬ 
ing a prank. He contented himself 
with suggesting that the driver think 
again, and this time the vehicle swung 
around and came back to him. 

The driver was a thick-set man with 
humorous eyes; he took in Howson’s 
appearance, considered it, dismissed 
it. “Sorry, pal,” he said cheerfully. 
“Dreaming, I guess. I lose more fares 
that way— Where to?” 

What was the name of the street? 
“There’s a sort of maze of streets just 
the other side of Grand Avenue, isn’t 
there?” Howson said. “Around there 
will do.” 

“Sprt of Jackson Street way? I 
know where y’mean. Okay.” 

It was beginning to darken when he 
paid the cab off and looked around 
him. He welcomed the dimness of the 
side-streets—Grand Avenue itself no 
longer lived up to- its name, since the 
fashionable quarters had drifted 
slightly even in the thirteen years he 
had been away, and completed a pro¬ 
cess which had already been in opera¬ 
tion \tfhen he left. Here there was a 
rather shabby bar, lights low, un¬ 
crowded. That would serve as well as 
anywhere for a refuge. 

He went in, ordered a drink, and 
hid himself away in the furthest cor¬ 
ner, feeling a deep-seated misery. 
What next? Where next? 

Now that he could view his journey 
with detachment, he saw that he must 
originally have been motivated by a 
need—a need to justify himself to 


himself. “Why,” Hugh Choong had 
asked from his hospital bed, “why do 
you feel guilty about using your abil¬ 
ity for your own enjoyment?” 

Because, he might have answered, 
when I did use it for my own enjoy¬ 
ment it repaid me with the subcon¬ 
scious realisation that I had caused 
suffering. 

He might, he now realised, have de¬ 
duced that poor Mary would hate her 
ordinary existence once she had real¬ 
ised how ordinary it was in truth. He 
had not examined the idea too closely 
—presumably, because he reared the 
consequence of actually knowing. 
Now he knew indeed, and he was 
shorn of a protection he had long val¬ 
ued. He had to face the fact that he 
had assumed he had bestowed disin¬ 
terested happiness—and had in truth 
been using Mary as an admiring and 
delighted audience for his own enter¬ 
tainment of himself. 

Well, he saw it now with great 
clarity, but the simple knowledge left 
him less able than before to reconcile 
himself to the situation as it was. 

Other things grew clear in his' 
mind, too. Maybe at least part of his 
insistence on running himself ragged, 
exhausting himself on an unbroken 
succession of patients in the Ulan Ba¬ 
tor mental hospital, was due to a de¬ 
sire to see them feel indebted to him.' 
Much of his life before he was dis¬ 
covered for what he was had been a 
patchwork of favours received from 
people of all sorts—even Charlie Bir- 
berger had been speaking only the lit¬ 
eral truth when he mentioned giving 
Howson a helping hand. Maybe, in a 
twisted way, he was eager for normal 
un-handicapped people to feel indebt¬ 
ed to him for favours he might have 
withheld. , 

But this self-analysis could go on 
indefinitely. He could comfort him¬ 
self with the indubitable fact that he 
had done a hell of a lot of good work. 
And would do more. But he had come 
away from Ulan Bator in order to re- 
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store some kind of confidence in him¬ 
self, and so far he had merely suc¬ 
ceeded in depriving himself of a num¬ 
ber of self-defensive illusions. He had 
a long way to go, and a lot to do, be¬ 
fore he could safely return to his job 
and feel secure in it. 

Only he had no idea where to go 
next. 

He ordered another drink; it was 
brought, and as he sipped it he grew 
aware of raised voices at the opposite 
table. A group of two young men— 
both shabby, both at least two days 
unshaven—and a plain girl with fair 
hair and a rather shapeless dress, 
were getting somewhat heated over an 
argument. At least, one man and the 
girl were; the other man seemed to be 
looking on with amusement. 

“But don’t you see?” thundered the 
girl, slamming her open palm on the 
table so that the trio’s glasses 
jumped. "All you’re doing is to dis¬ 
card everything that’s been produced 
in a century and a half in order to go 
back to something which has been 
done twenty times over better than 
you’ll ever manage to do it! - ’ 

“You must be blind, deaf, dumb and 
moronic to say a stupid thing like 
that!” blazed back her opponent. 
“One of your most damnable faults, 
and you’ve got plenty, is making wild 
and empty generalisations. Anyone 
with a grain of intelligence—” 

“Excuse me, you two,” said the 
mildly amused young man. “I’ll come 
back when it’s less deafening.” 

“Good riddance!” snapped, the girl 
as he picked up his drink and crossed 
the floor to Howson’s table. 'Howson 
bridled instinctively, but the stranger 
took in his appearanc without com¬ 
ment. 

“Mind if I sit over here for a bit? I 
won’t be able to get a word in edge¬ 
wise with those two for at least half 
an hour, and in any case neither of 
them really knows what they’re talk¬ 
ing about. Cigarette? 1 ” 

Howson was on the point of refus¬ 
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ing—no one at the hospital habitually 
smoked, since even with carcinogen- 
free tobacco it might turn out to be a 
costly luxury—when it occurred to 
him that this young man had no 
means of knowing that he was any¬ 
thing other than what his vacant face 
suggested, yet had accepted him with¬ 
out strain and with perfect aplomb, 
as a fellow man. He took the cigarette 
with a word of thanks. 

“What’s it all about, anyway?” he 
ventured as he bent to take a light. 

“Charma,” said the other round his 
cigarette, contriving to draw in the 
flame and speak simultaneously, “is 
of course perfectly right in insisting 
that Jay is doing thoroughly incom¬ 
petent work. She is totally wrong in 
maintaining that he is merely repeat¬ 
ing something which has been done 
hundreds of times. He isn’t—he’s got 
an idea in his head which is fairly 
original, but he simply isn’t good 
enough to cope with it. He thinks he 
is. That’s about all there is to it.” 

“Does this happen a lot?’ 1 ’ 

“It goes on all the flaming time,” 
said the young man in a ponderous 
and aggrieved tone. 

“And what sort of work?” 

“Uh—oh, bit hard to define. I sup¬ 
pose you might call it liquid mobiles. 
Charma’s got it into her head that it’s 
derived in equal parts from Hero’s 
syphons, the fountains at Versailles 
and a fireworks display, and conse¬ 
quently isn’t original, while Jay kids 
himself he never borrowed an idea 
from anyone or anywhere. Main trou¬ 
ble is he ought to be a chemist and 
hydrodynamicist as well as a guy 
with an eye for a lighting effect, and 
he isn’t, so he can’t make the most of 
the technique’s Very genuine possi¬ 
bilities.” 

About twenty-two or twenty-three, 
Howson judged as he looked at his 
new acquaintance. He was of medium 
height, plump, good-looking, with un¬ 
tidy black hair and heavy glasses. He 
wore an elderly shirt open at the 
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neck, dark trousers with light stain3 
on the knees, and open sandals. An 
enormous watch caught the light on 
his wrist. A sheaf of pens and pencils 
was clipped in his shirt pocket. 

“You’re students?” suggested How- 
eon. THe other shook his head. 

“No more no more. We got a wee 
bit dissatisfied with academic stand¬ 
ards a few months ago, and since the 
academic standard-bearers were like¬ 
wise less than pleased with us, we 
agreed to sign a truce and get the hell 
out. ’Nother drink?” 

“No, let me,” said Howson, and sig¬ 
nalled a v/aiter. He paid with the top¬ 
most of a bundle of notes which made 
his companion whistle with awe. 

“It always gives me pleasure to ac¬ 
cept a drink from the rich,” he said 
solemnly. “It means I am doing my 
humble bit towards the redistribution 
of capital.” 

“Better set ’em up for those two as 
well,” Howson told the waiter, indi¬ 
cating Jay and Charma. “Uh—what’s 
your own particular line?” 

“I compose. Badly. What’s yours?” 

“I’m a doctor,” said Howson after a 
second’s hesitation, and his compan¬ 
ion nodded with interest. 

“I’d never have guessed. Have to 
tell Brian about that—he’s, an embryo 
sociologist we know, who’s doing a 
survey to correlate professions and 
trades with physical types. Mark you, 
it’s not all that important that you 
should be a doctor—someone like you 
is calculated to throw a spanner in 
the works no matter what you do for 
a living—a sort of wild variable, in 
fact.” 

Howson was astonished to find 
himself uttering his reply with hard¬ 
ly any self-consciousness. “Unless I’d 
been a circus dwarf or something like 
that,” he said. 

“True,” said the other reflectively. 
“Oh, what the hell—he could find an 
excuse to fit you into the theory any¬ 
way, I keep trying to wipe that com¬ 
placent grin off his face—best one I 


came up with yet was a woman of fif¬ 
ty-odd, fat as a hippopotamus, 
weighed about three hundred pounds, 
who’d been teaching dancing for thir¬ 
ty years. He even fitted her in, blast 
him. Oh well—say, you’ve managed to 
quiet them down!” 

Howson glanced round. Charma 
was lifting her newly-filled glass to 
him. “Your d o i n g?” she said. 
“Thanks!” And drank thirstily. 

“Rudi!” Jay said with a glance at 
the dock on the wall. “Things ought 
to be waking up at Clara's by now. 
Think we could drop by?” 

“Good idea. Hey, this guy here’s a 
doctor—I think we might tell Brian 
that and see how his face drops, no?” 

“Why not?” said Charma, but Jay 
pulled a wry face. 

“He’d never believe it. He didn’t 
believe in "the dancing teacher till we 
took him round to her studio.” 

“All right, we’ll prove it to him. Is 
he going to be at Clara’s tonight?” 

“When did you know that man to 
miss a party?” said Jay bitterly. 

“I didn’t,” agreed Rudi. “Okay— 
that is, if you’re not doing anything 
—uh—?” 

“Gerry,” supplied Howson. “Well, 
I’m afraid—” And he suddenly heard 
himself saying something to Pandit 
Singh about having at least some 
chance of standing up to the world 
now. Besides, if he could face people 
of any kind, it would be people like 
these—iconoclastic, angry about prej¬ 
udice, ready to accept him if only be¬ 
cause he was unusual and unique. He 
chopped off the sentence he had be¬ 
gun, and grinned instead. 

“On course,” said Rudi with appar¬ 
ent irrelevance; Howson assumed him 
to mean “that’s fine” or something 
similar, and wondering at his own 
self-possession (did the drinks have 
something to do with it?) he accom¬ 
panied them down the aisle to the 
door. 

“Taking a cab?” he suggested as 
they reached the street, and Jay gave 
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a hoot of laughter. 

“Jay, you are the most unobservant 
bastard,” said Rudi severely. “Just be¬ 
cause you're long-legged and bursting 
with vitamin C you think everyone 
shares your passion for wearing out 
shoe-leather. Now I, since I’m observ¬ 
ant even if you’re not, happen to have 
observed that Gerry here has a wad of 
money on him big enough to buy us a 
cab for the trip. Yes, certainly we’ll 
take a cab,” he finished, turning to 
Howson with an elaborate bow. 

By this time, of course, Howson 
knew that if he went no further on 
his journey he had achieved at least 
partial success. 

He'd missed this kind of people— 
somehow. To be expected, really. One 
of the most significant effects of the 
impact of an improved standard of 
living, as he had superficially and in¬ 
tellectually been aware, is to postpone 
the age at which opinions congeal in 
the individual. Someone forced by 
poverty to avoid wasting time on en¬ 
larging his horizons which he needed 
for simply staying alive adopted the 
attitudes, ready-made, of His environ¬ 
ment. This was one of the reasons 
why students formed the backbone of 
a good many early and mid-twentieth 
century revolutionary movements. 

And there was a simple and encap¬ 
sulated reason why, when their cab 
drew up at the address Jay had given 
the driver, Rudi picked up Howson’s 
bag for him and gave him a hand out 
of the vehicle. And why Howson 
didn’t raise an objection. 

Improved standards of living hadn’t 
made very much impact at all on his 
early life. 

As he scrambled up the narrow 
stairway of the apartment building 
they had come to, he was asking him¬ 
self whether they might be expected 
to have adopted attitudes and preju¬ 
dices towards telepathists, if they 
hadn’t done so towards dwarfs and 
cripples. He didn’t feel tempted to 
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find out the direct way—the whole 
question was too delicate. 

His detachment returned to temper 
his sudden wave of enthusiasm, how¬ 
ever, after he had actually been at the 
party for an hour or so. The premises 
were small—a bed-sitting rpom, with 
minuscule kitchen adjacent—and 
there were a lot of people in them'— 
not including Brian, the man he was 
supposed to have come to meet, but 
including a good many other stu¬ 
dents. For the first few minutes he 
rather enjoyed being shown off as a 
■spanner to be put into Brian’s works; 
then, though, after a rapid and super¬ 
ficial series of introductions, the 
three who had brought him became 
embroiled in conversation with older 
friends, and left him to his own de¬ 
vices. 

He was at two disadvantages then: 
his stature made it hard for the other 
people to keep him in on the argu¬ 
ment unless they were sitting down 
and he was standing, and there was 
little opportunity to sit down except 
on the floor. On top of that, his voice 
was rather quiet at the best of times, 
and his words hard to catch if there 
was any competing noise. Here there 
was a lot of competing noise—voices 
raised in heated disagreement, cups 
and glasses and bottles clattering, 
even before someone arrived with a 
concertina and began to play regard¬ 
less of who cared to listen. 

He was beginning to feel a little 
lost and out of place when he noticed 
that someone had incautiously vacat¬ 
ed a few square inches of the edge of 
the bed, next to the wall. He sat down 
and leaned back; someone came past 
and poured him a fresh drink, and af¬ 
ter that no one paid him any attention 
for several minutes. 

He occupied himself in eavesdrop¬ 
ping on a number of the conversations 
—it was impolite, but it was too inter¬ 
esting to be forgone. The only other 
student company he had ever found 
himself in was while they were train- 
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ing him for his work as a curative tel¬ 
epathist, and since he had had to in¬ 
struct himself most- of the time, he 
had missed the air of freedom he 
found here. More: there were so few 
telepathists that the entire company 
of his fellow-students during his 
training period numbered fewer than 
there were people in this one room. 

Group A (he categorised them in 
the course of' a brief survey): two 
girls, apparently sisters, in yellow, 
and a man of- twenty-five or so; sub¬ 
ject under examination—religion as a 
necessity of human social evolution. 
Group B: Jay, whom he knew, a long¬ 
haired boy who might still be in his 
teens, another with a slight stammer 
which kept getting in the way of his 
arguments, and an ugly woman with 
glasses and a fringe; subject—a revue 
for which Jay was doing the decor. 
Group C: a good-looking girl of 
twenty and a man in a red sweater; 
subject—each other. Howson felt a 
stir of envy and firmly diverted his 
attention. 

Group D: four men with very loud 
voices standing close to the concer¬ 
tina-player; subject (sparked off, it 
seemed, by the instrument)—influ¬ 
ence of new musical devices on the 
subsequent work of composers. One 
of the group kept trying to talk about 
his own work; the others kept for¬ 
cibly steering him away from it. 
Group E: two girls, one slightly 
drunk, the other perfectly sober, and 
two men; subject—the drunken girl’s 
views on modern poetry. Group F: 
three men, two in open-necked shirts 
and one in a sweater; subject—the 
impossibility of living up to one’s 
own ideals in later life. 

Howson was flirting dangerously 
with the idea of joining in one of 
these conversations (any of them bar 
Group C) by telepathic means, when 
he realised the suggestion probably 
came from the drink before last and 
stopped himself with a sigh. Looking 
about him with his physical eyesight, 


he became aware of a girl who had sat 
down next to him while he was pay¬ 
ing attention somewhere else, and 
was now looking at him with an 
amused expression. She was young, 
and fairly attractive, wearing a 
shapeless cardigan in a blue which., 
clashed horribly with her green eyes. 

“Good evening,” she said with 
slight formality and more than a hint 
of mockery. “Meet me. I’m your host¬ 
ess.” 

Howson sat up. “I’m sorry,” he be¬ 
gan. “Rudi and Jay insisted on my 
coming—” 

“Oh, you’re welcome,” she said, dis¬ 
missing the point with a wave of her 
hand. “If anyone ought to make apol¬ 
ogies, I think I should, for neglecting 
a guest for so long. I just haven’t had 
a spare moment. However: are you 
enjoying yourself?” 

Howson nodded. “Yes, very much, 
thank you.” 

“I thought you might be, even if 
you didn’t seem to be. What were you 
doing—drinking in atmosphere?” 

“I suppose you might call it that.’* 
Howson tried to keep his voice at its 
loudest. “I was actually thinking that 
I’d never been in a room with quite 
so many interesting young people in 
It.” 

“Bloody, isn’t it? I know. What 
really makes me wild is that at par¬ 
ties like this at least a dozen world¬ 
changing schemes get dreamed up, 
and never get put into practice. Oh 
well—it’s been happening for centu¬ 
ries, to be conservative, and it’s likely 
to go on happening. Might be a good 
idea to note down all the schemes and 
make something out of them—book, 
or pamphlet—in the hope that that 
way they’d get to someone who could 
make use of them.” She unfocused her 
eyes, as if looking at a future possi¬ 
bility. “Might have a crack at it, at 
that. But that’s probably just another 
of those same world-c hanging 
schemes.” 

“You’re a writer?” 
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“Potential. Who told you?” 

Howson shrugged; he didn’t do it 
very welly for reasons connected with 
the withered muscles of his lower 
back. “I wasn’t told. But you seem to 
have so many people here who write 
or do something of the kind.” 

The girl (her name would be Clara, 
if she was the hostess) offered him a 
cigarette; he refused, but borrowed 
someone else’s burning one to light 
hers for her. (Where the hell had he 
got that from? Certainly he had nev¬ 
er done such a thing in his life. Movie 
scene, perhaps, left over from— 
from... It came as a considerable 
shock to realise that he was actually 
in that same city where he had seen 
the film.) 

“Uh-huh,” Clara was saying. “No, 
but me, I suffer from a congenital 
dissatisfaction with words. I mean— 
hell, if you just took the people at 
this party, or even a group of them, 
and attempted to explore just the few 
hours they spend here fully, you’d 
wind up with something twice the 
size of Proust.-And you still couldn’t 
be sure you were communicating with 
your audience. What one needs is a 
technique which would enable a pre- 
Columbian Amerind to understand a 
story about a twentieth-century Chi¬ 
nese. Then—brother! You’d be a writ¬ 
er !” 

“I see what you mean,” said How- 
son. 

“How about you? What's your 
line?” 

“I’m a doctor,” said Howson. “Rudi 
wanted to bring me here to meet 
someone who’s trying to correlate 
physical types with trades and profes¬ 
sions. Brian was the name, I think.” 

“Oh, yes. Rudi’s forever trying to 
prove he’s wrong. I imagine you made 
him think pretty hard to fit you in. 
What did he say?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t been intro¬ 
duced to him yet.” 

“Well, if that isn’t Rudi all over... 
Damn it, Brian’s been here for the 
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better part of an hour. —Oh, maybe 
he’ll remember sooner or later that he 
brought you here. Do you mind? Or 
do you want to get it over with and 
go?” 

Howson shook his head and smiled. 
Someone tapped his arm and held a 
bottle over his now empty glass; he 
shook his head and put the glass 
down on the bedside table. 

“Who or what is Rudi exactly?” he 
asked. He was rather more interested 
in Rudi than in the other two whom 
he had met in the bar that evening; 
he could, of course, have found out 
everything he wanted to know with 
one quick telepathic sweep, but he 
shrank from the notion as he would 
have done from the idea of intruding 
on—say—Pandit Singh’s mind with¬ 
out invitation. Rudi struck him as 
having a somewhat more mature per¬ 
sonality than most of the people here 
assembled. 

“Rudi?” Clara blew smoke through 
her nostrils. “Rudi Allef is his full 
name. Half-Israeli, I gather. He came 
here under' a grant a couple of years* 
ago, and he was doing—well, I think 
he was doing—some rather good 
work. Only it wasn’t the work he was 
supposed to be doing to qualify for 
the grant. So they discontinued it. So 
Jay and Charma Horne—” 

“Jay and Charma Horne? Brother 
and sister?” 

Clara stared at him. “No, whatever 
gave you that extraordinary idea? 
They’re married.” 

“Married! Good lord!” 

“Well—but why shouldn’t they 
be?” 

“It was just the way they were row¬ 
ing with each other when I first saw 
them—doesn’t matter. Sorry, go on.” 

“Ah-h-h— yes. So Jay and Charma, 
anyway, being slightly crazy, as you 
might expect in view of their having 
got married under the circumstances, 
quit in sympathy. Sorry, you were 
asking about Rudi. Rudi is—well, a 
problem.” 
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“Odd you should say that,” Howson 
remarked, puzzled. “He—well, ob¬ 
viously you know, him better than I 
do. But I would have said he was 
rather a well-balanced and unprob- 
lematical person.” 

“He seems that way.” Clara looked 
across the room to where the subject 
of their discussion sat on the floor 
near the concertina-player. Her eyes 
unfocused again. “Maybe one of these 
days, if he keeps up the act long 
enough, he’ll convince himself that 
that’s the way he really is. And a 
good thing, too. Otherwise—he will 
suffer a serious breakdown, and prob¬ 
ably not be very piuch good to him¬ 
self or anybody for a long, long' 
time.” 

“Does the probability show?” 

She came back to the present and 
shook herself very slightly. “If you 
know where to look for it. Sorry, I 
think I ought to go into circulation 
and attend to the other guests. See 
you later.” 

She had just got to her feet when 
»she turned back. “I don’t mean to be 
rude," she said. “But you seem to be 
a bit of a problem too. Are you?” 

Howson looked her as hard in the 
eye as he could. “You seem to be good 
at spotting problems,” he answered. 
"Make your own mind up.” 

“I deserved that,” she said, and 
turned away. 

And after all that, Howson realised, 
he still hadn’t found out very much 
about Rudi Allef. 

But at that moment Rudi himself 
remembered about Brian’s sociologic¬ 
al theories, dragged Brian away from 
his argument, and presented Howson 
to him. More than ever, as he 'looked 
at Rudi’s eager grin, Howson found 
himself tempted to take one quick 
glance—just one!—inside that well¬ 
shaped head. 

And if he did, and proceeded to dis¬ 
play—even inadvertently—a knowl¬ 
edge of Rudi he couldn’t possibly 
have obtained ordinarily in the course 


of a short acquaintance... ? Howson 
suddenly realised that he felt what it 
must have been like for a mulatto 
“passing” in the southern U.S.A. a 
few years before. In that moment the 
room seemed to grow cold. 

He just hadn’t known this sort of 
feeling before. He was a dwarf and a 
cripple; all right, that much passed 
for granted. But there were some peo¬ 
ple, and might be some even here, 
who considered him alien. Maybe, 
when the time came to tell them (he 
didn’t question that he would get to 
know them well enough to consider 
telling them) they would shrug and 
continue to regard him as a nice guy. 
Or maybe not. 

Perhaps, in sheer self-defence, he 
ought to find out their opinions be¬ 
fore committing himself—? He could 
do it. in a moment! 

Then he realised he had failed to 
catch something that was said to him, 
and reflexively picked the words out 
of Rudi’s mind. He was halfway 
through his answer before he real¬ 
ised what he Had done, and the room 
grew even colder. He was so used to 
being among people who knew him 
for what he was that he had acquired 
(inevitably) habits such as that one. 
The shock made him stumble in his 
answer, but he recovered and went on. 

The one glimpse inside Rudi’s mind 
had made the idea of probing deep 
still more tempting, but he told him¬ 
self carefully: he’s not a patient, not 
even a fellow member of a hospital 
staff. Too far already; no further! 

He forced himself to concentrate on 
the conversation, and Brian was al¬ 
ready freeing himself of his harassed 
expression. “Oh, not at all,” he was 
saying. “After all, ‘people like Dr. 
Howson here are exceptions wherever 
you try to fit them in. I mean, they’re 
like trying to predict the next atom 
of uranium due to disintegrate. You 
know one of them’s going to pop, but 
you can’t say which. Equally, you 
know that Dr. Howson has to fit in 
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somewhere, but you couldn’t predict 
where without a lot of other data—” 

He droned on, while Howson’s 
mind took hoftl of one short phrase 
and worried it over and over. 

“Dr. Howson has to fit in some¬ 
where. . 

It was very much l^ter when Clara 
sat down near him again; the room 
was less full of people, which indicat¬ 
ed that some of them must have gone 
home or decided to camp out on the 
stairs, for there was no other place 
they could be. 

“Oh, that man Rudi,” she said in a 
tone that mixed annoyance with toler¬ 
ant long-suffering. “He’s out in the 
kitchen being miserable. You 
wouldn’t think it to look at him, of 
course. He’s giving imitations of 
some of the university staff, with 
props, and about half a dozen idiots 
are laughing at it.” 

“If you wouldn’t think it to look at 
him, how would you know?” said 
Howson bluntly. Then a possibility 
occurred to him, and he caught him¬ 
self. “I’m sorry. Obviously you know 
him very well.” 

“If you think he’s—well, shall we 
be polite and say ‘an intimate friend’? 
—you’re wrong,” said Clara in a cool 
and slightly reproachful voice. “Mat¬ 
ter of fact, I hardly knew him till 
this matter of his leaving the univer¬ 
sity came up the other day.” 

She looked puzzled. “Come to think 
of it. ..” 

Since Howson had jumped to exact¬ 
ly the conclusion Clara had just dis¬ 
abused him of, he shared her puzzle¬ 
ment. There was an obvious explana¬ 
tion, of course, but it failed to fit the 
facts at a couple of points. 

At that moment several people came 
out of the kitchen, laughing heartily, 
and Rudi was with them. Howson 
scanned his face: no, it betrayed no 
sign of the misery Clara had claimed 
to detect. 

While his companions took their 
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leave, reducing the number of'surviv- _ 
ors to about eight or nine, Rudi 
helped himself from a handy bottle 
without seeming to care much about 
what was in it, and went back into the 
kitchen. Howson assumed he had 
gone back to rejoin somebody. He 
looked around the room, trying to ig¬ 
nore the girl and the man in the red 
sweater, who had progressed beyond 
conversation as a means of showing 
their interest in each other. 

“You seem, as I said before,” Clara 
remarked as she came back to his 
side, “to have problems. Yes, I’ve 
made up my own mind on the point. 
What’s worse, I’ve had to dismiss the 
obvious reasons why you should have 
them. After all, you can’t have been 
all that handicapped if you’re a doc- 

Her green eyes were very penetrat¬ 
ing; Howson felt uneasy, and the un¬ 
ease was not due to her remarking on 
his deformity. He said with an at¬ 
tempt at lightness, “Do you put all 
your guests through this interroga¬ 
tion?” 

“Only the uninvited ones who in¬ 
terest me,” she said unperturbed. 

Howson was framing his answer 
when he felt a shock that almost 
threw him forward off the bed. The 
intensity of it blinded him for a sec¬ 
ond; it raged inside his skull like a 
fire. He knew what it was. Even be- 
. fore he. had fully regained his senses, 
he found himself shouting, “In the 
kitchen! It’s Rudi!” 

Everyone in the room looked round 
in blank astonishment. And Howson 
realised that there hadn’t been a 
sound. 

Everyone in the room—except, it 
dawned on him, Clara. And Clara, 
white-faced, was already opening the 
kitchen door. She couldn’t have got 
there so quickly in answer to his 
words of warning; she couldn’t have. 
And that meant— 

She screamed. 

Howson was cursing his unrespon- 
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sive body as he struggled to his feet, 
when already half a dozen astonished 
people were crowding with a babble 
of horrified cries through the door. 
Their voices were incoherent; it 
didn’t matter. He knew perfectly well 
what had happened. 

Brian, the sociologist, spoke up au¬ 
thoritatively. “Don’t touch him! Get 
the little guy in here—he’s a doctor: 
And someone phone for an ambu¬ 
lance! Clara, is there a phone?” 

“Not in the house.” The girl an¬ 
swered in a shaky but controlled 
voice. “On the corner there’s a public 
call-box—•” 

Meantime Howson was dragging 
himself through five seconds of time 
slowed to the duration of an hour. I’m 
a doctor, he was thinking. I know all 
about lesions to the cerebellum—I 
have to. I know all about personality 
disturbances. But what the hell good 
is that to a guy leaking his life away 
on a hard kitchen floor? 

They stood aside to let him pass, 
and he looked down with physical 
sight for the first time on something 
that was already too familiar to him. 
Rudi had literally and exactly com¬ 
mitted hara-kiri (why? Because it’s 
very, very efficient) with a common 
carving knife from the nearby table. 

Now he was unconscious the blind¬ 
ing pain from his mind was easier to 
shut out. But the pain of his own 
helplessness was not. These people— 
these people!—were looking to him 
for help, advice, guidance... 

He found his voice. “Anyone gone 
for that ambulance?” 

A chorus assured him sbmeojie had. 

“Good. Then get out of here. And 
shut the door. And if you can, keep 
quiet. Better yet, get the hell out of 
here—no, better not, in case the po¬ 
lice get curious. Oh, blast the police! 
Go home!” 

Clara was going to join the others, 
but he frowned and said nothing, and 
she heard him. Shyly she closed the 
door and came back to his side. 


“Know anything about this sort of 
thing?” he said grimly. 

“N-no. But I’ll do anything you say. 
Is there anything we can do?” 

“He will be dead in about five min¬ 
utes unless we do something.” How- 
son laughed without humour. “Only, 
you see, the joke is that I’m not a doc¬ 
tor of medicine. I never so much as 
dressed a cut finger in my life.” 

“Then— Oh, God. Poor stupid 
Rudi!” 

“Not quite so bad as that. Do you 
know you’re a receptive telepathist?” 

The new shock, coming on top of 
the shock of seeing Rudi weltering in 
his blood, left her speechless. She 
could only shake her head in a mix¬ 
ture of disbelief and denial. 

“Well, you are. And my doctor’s de¬ 
gree happens to be in curative tele¬ 
pathy. There’s one person in this 
room who knows—p e r h a p s—what 
Rudi Allef needs to heal him. And 
that’s Rudi Allef.” 

She tried to interrupt, but he 
rushed on, not bothering to use words 
now. Deep in Rudi’s brain, as in eve¬ 
ryone’s except mine, there’s what we 
call the body-image—the blueprint 
the body uses for its own repairs. I’m 
going after it: You will have to take 
from me instructions and carry them 
out. Don’t try to think for yourself — 
just relax. 

And with that, he simultaneously 
reached deep into Rudi’s failing mind 
and took over the control of Clara’s 
hands. She struggled, but gamely 
tried to overcome her instinctive re¬ 
sistance, and within a minute she was 
lifting back Rudi’s shoulders so they 
could see the gashed opening in his 
belly. 

The sight shocked her so much 
Howson momentarily lost contact; he 
spared a valuable second to reassure 
her, and then continued his explora¬ 
tion of Rudi’s body image. 

So many of his neurones were re¬ 
porting damage and pain that he 
could not at first distinguish between 
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them; he decreased his sensitivity, 
but that only resulted in a vague blur. 

He sat down on a chair and steeled 
himself. Then he began again. 

This time it was as if the nerves 
were reporting their agony directly 
to himself, as if his own body were 
lying torn and ruined. But none of 
that must be relayed to Clara, or it 
would render her assistance useless. 
He had. to absorb the pain himself... 

All right, then. What first? Stop 
the leakage of blood, for the activity 
of the brain was wasting away. Some¬ 
thing—clips? Hair-clips? Women us¬ 
ually had something of the sort. 

Clara had some. In a bowl. Only a 
foot from her shoulder. She seized 
them and f.uriously began to clip off 
the torn bloodvessels. The weakening 
of the brain diminished, remained 
steady at an irreducible trickle. 

All right. Put back the displaced 
intestines. 

Covered with blood, Clara’s hands 
seized the grey-blue living guts and 
settled them tenderly in place; 
stretched the mesenteries and re¬ 
stored them to their position; and 
with each action came a reduction of 
the pain and damage reports from 
the neurones. By the time she had 
completed the replacement oNthe in¬ 
ternal organs, Howson was able to 
open his eyes. He had not realized 
they were shut. 

“An ordinary needle and thread,” 
he said huskily, and she got them; 
she left bloody hand-prints on the 
table, on the door-handle, every¬ 
where. “Stitch the stomach wall to¬ 
gether,” he directed, and she did, 
clumsily by surgical standards, but 
well enough. “Now the skin itself; 
now wash your hands and get a clean 
piece of cloth to dress it—” 

Rudi’s mind blazed up as he re¬ 
turned for an instant to conscious¬ 
ness, unexpectedly; Howson gritted 
his teeth and slapped the personality 
back into oblivion. Rough and ready 
treatment, but then, so much damage 
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had already been done to R'udi’s con¬ 
sciousness a little more would make 
no difference. 

But the tiny flicker of life smoul¬ 
dered on. It would last, now, until a 
blood transfusion, and then they 
could repair the damage properly. 
Meantime, he would live, and that 
was all Howson could ask. 

It had all taken exactly five min¬ 
utes. 

Now there would be police; ques¬ 
tions; attempted suicide was proba¬ 
bly a crime here—he seemed to re¬ 
member it was. He would have to do 
something about that... 

Clara came back from putting away 
the needle and thread, and stood si¬ 
lently looking down at her handi¬ 
work. “What did he have to try and 
kill himself for?” she said half-angri- 
ly, and Howson shook his head. He 
felt as tired as if he had walked a 
thousand miles, but he couldn’t yield 
to weariness. 

“He didn’t kill himself, or even try 
to,” he said. “He had an accident. It 
was stupid, but not criminal. A joke 
that went too far.” 

She saw all that was going on in 
his mind, and nodded without him 
needing to explain further, but he 
had to explain when the ambulance 
at last arrived, and then when the po¬ 
lice came, and after it all he was so 
exhausted he went to sleep in a chair 
where he sat down. 

When he awoke, he was for a long 
while puzzled as to where he could 
be. He lay on his back, between com¬ 
fortable sheets, and a pillow was un¬ 
der his head. But the bed didn’t have 
that slight ingenious bias which had 
been built into his own bed at the 
hospital in Ulan Bator, and which 
favoured his withered leg so subtly. 
More, the light played on the too- 
high ceiling in the wrong manner. 

He came fully awake and turned on 
his side, and saw that Clara, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown, was dozing un- 
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easily in the room’s one arm-chair. 

She probably sensed his awaken¬ 
ing, and blinked, her eyes open. She 
didn't say anything for a few mo¬ 
ments. Then she smiled. “Feeling all 
right?’’ she asked banally. “You were 
so fast asleep you didn’t even move 
when I put you to bed.” 

“You—put me to bed?” 

“What did you expect me to do? 
Leave you on.the floor?” She got to 
her feet and stretched. Then she took 
off the dressing-gown; she had pulled 
it on over the same shapeless sweater 
she had been wearing the evening be¬ 
fore. 

“But you shouldn’t have done 
that,” he protested. “I'd have been all 
right in that chair.” 

“Oh, shut up!” she said almost an¬ 
grily. “You deserved a bed more than 
I did, by Christ. I don’t want to argue 
about it—feel capable of breakfast?” 

Howson sat up; he found she had 
taken off his shoes and jacket and 
left him otherwise fully dressed, so 
he pulled aside the bedclothes and 
got to the floor. “Well, you know— 
you know, I think I do.” 

She brought cereals and coffee and 
opened a can of fruit juice, and they 
sat eating off their knees on the edge 
of the unmade bed. 

“What I want to know,” said Clara 
after a while, “is how you managed 
to fob off the men from the hospital 
and the police with that phony story 
about an accident.” 

Howson ^dismissed it. “Look, if 
there’s one thing a projective tele¬ 
pathist can do convincingly, it’s tell 
a lie. I think I'd better fix the same 
sort of idea in the skull of the other 
people who were here—or could you 
rely on them to keep quiet?” 

She considered, “I think so,” she 
said at last. 

“All right. .. But I wish I hadn’t 
told them to clear out, after all. It 
was just that I was worried in case 
their presence, in their excited state, 
might distract me... Well, let it 


slide.” 

He put aside the bowl from which 
he had been eating. “I should have 
asked you before. How do you feel 
about being a telepathist yourself?” 

The green eyes held a hint of un¬ 
certainty. “Then you meant what you 
said? I tried to—to receive something 
from you last night, and nothing hap¬ 
pened, so I guessed you’d just told 
me to give jme confidence, or some¬ 
thing,” she finished lamely. 

“You were probably'just exhaust¬ 
ed. But I did really mean what I said. 
Tell me something: how did you 
know what Rudi had done?” 

“Why, he—he screamed!” 

“He didn’t utter a sound. He might 
have been a Samurai, the way he did 
it. If he had screamed, everyone in 
the room would have heard. Only 
you and I knew what had happened, 
and that means you’re a receptive 
telepathist. I’d' already begun to sus¬ 
pect you might be; I’m surprised you 
hadn’t done so yourself.” 

She finished eating and lit a ciga¬ 
rette. “Oh, this is all scr—disturbing! 
I mean, I’d always thought of tele¬ 
pathists as people sort of—you know, 
apart.” 

“Tney are,” said Howson with 
quiet grimness. 

“And I didn’t even know there 
were—what do you call them?—re¬ 
ceptive ones.” 

“Rather few, as a matter of fact. 
I’ve met—oh, a dozen or so, I sup¬ 
pose. But you’re about the right age 
for the talent to develop, you know. I 
was twenty-two when they discov¬ 
ered me. As a matter of fact, I sus¬ 
pect there probably a lot more recep¬ 
tive telepathists than we know about 
—I mean, you can spot a projective 
telepathist just by walking down the 
street a mile from him, if he’s rea¬ 
sonably powerful and totally un¬ 
trained—he stands out like a fire 
alarm! But how do you spot a recep¬ 
tive one, unless something happens 
to identify him—or her—beyond 
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doubt? However... Now you know 
about yourself, what do you propose 
to do?” 

“I—don’t know.” She looked rather 
frightened. “I haven’t even had time 
to think out how I’m going to tell 
my family.” 

“That was a problem I never had to 
face,” said Howson, grimly. “Do 
your family have—uh—prejudices, 
then?” 

“I don’t really know. I'm afraid 
they might have. After all, being a 
telepathist is something pretty spe¬ 
cial, isn’t it? And it sort of limits 
you to a few professions where you 
can make use of it?” A thought 
creased her brow. “I meant to ask— 
what the hell do receptive telepa¬ 
thists do, anyway?” 

Howson shrugged. “Every new 
case opens up a new possibility. But 
I can tell you of one or two jobs I 
know: psychiatric diagnostician, 
therapy watchdog—” 

“What?” 

“Therapy watchdog. I’ve often 
worked with one. If the curative 
telepathist wants to report progress 
on a case while going along, without 
breaking his linkage with the patient, 
he has one of the watchdogs sit in on 
the case and give a verbal account of 
it to the doctors in charge. Then 
there’s Olaf Marks, who’s the world’s 
only genius-spotter—his business is 
to discover outstandingly brilliant 
children in the pre-verbal stage. For¬ 
tunately, he loves kids. And Danny 
Waldemar is also a spotter, only he 
tours the world looking for projec¬ 
tive telepathists—he found me, in 
fact, right here in this city. And 
there’s Makerakera, who’s another of 
these ‘world's only’ types: a sort of 
peacemaker’s mate, who’s recognized 
by the United Nations as an authori¬ 
ty on aggression and spends his time 
nipping impending warfare in the 
bud. Oh, there’s no need to worry 
about choice of a job. We telepathists 
are near enough unique to be able to 
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manufacture our own.” 

She gave a little nervous laugh. 
“It’s funny to hear you say ‘we tele¬ 
pathists’ and know you’re including 
me. I wish, though, I had projective 
ability if I had anything at all—then 
I wouldn’t need to worry about my 
family’s reactions... Still, what you 
say is quite reassuring.” 

“It’s- the truth. You know, }rou 
wouldn’t be happy doing anything 
else once your talent developed fully. 
You’d be like alighted man trying 
to confine himself to working in an 
unlit cellar.” Howson sighed. “Lord 
knows, though, to be a telepath poses 
its own problems.'.. You were right 
about me, last night, of course.” 

“More—more receptive telepathy?” 

“What do you think?” 

She got up and began clearing 
away the breakfast dishes without an¬ 
swering. After an interval of silence, 
she said, “How about Rudi, Gerry? 
Did you have a chance to find out 
what made him do it?” 

“No. One has to. learn not to in¬ 
trude on another mind’s privacy. One 
has to, or life wouldn’t be worth liv¬ 
ing. And while we were patching him 
up, of course, I couldn’t waste time. 
You’ve had a much better chance to 
find out why he did it.” 

She made a helpless gesture. “All 
I knew was that he was acting. Liv¬ 
ing a lie, as they say. Doing it well, 
hut... Gerry, what exactly are you 
doing in this town, anyway. Looking 
up old acquaintances, or something?” 

“I looked up. a couple. That was a 
failure. No, I’m after new acquain¬ 
tances rather than old ones. I sup¬ 
pose you might say I was on holiday, 
thpugh it’s more of a voyage of self- 
discovery. .. You’ll find out what 
I mean some day.” 

Clara accepted the hint. “So—what 
should I do now, to get back to my 
own worries?” She smiled faintly. 

“Officially, you ought to drop by 
at the local World Health Organiza¬ 
tion office and they’d fly you to 
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Ulan Bator or Canbera or perhaps 
Hong Kong for testing and training, 
I’d say, get used to the idea before 
you report in.”’ 

“You seem awfully certain that I 
will report in—and yet I’m sure you 
wouldn’t announce my existence if 
I asked you not to.’’ 

“Of course I wouldn’t. Only after 
a while you’ll get dissatisfied with 
your own incompetence; you’ll get 
frustrated by things you don’t know 
how to handle. Then one day you’ll 
say, ‘Ah, the hell with it’, and go and 
ask to learn how to use your gift 
properly.” He shrugged. “It wasn’t 
telepathists who worked out the tech¬ 
niques for using it, you know—it was 
ordinary psychologists who could no 
more project an impression than ride 
a bicycle to the moon. And now I 
want you to do me a favour. Go to 
phone and call the hospital where 
they took Rudi—it’s the Main Gen¬ 
eral, and he’ll be in Queen’s Ward, 
probably under sedation still. Ask if 
we can— I’m sorry. Are you busy 
this morning?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then ask if we, if you want to 
come, can see him. Give them my 
name, Gerald Howson, and tell them 
I’m Psi. D., Ulan Bator. They’ll fall 
over themselves to let us. come.” m 

“Then why bother to call them up 
first?” 

Howson looked at her steadily. “I 
want them to have a chance to learn 
that I’m a lame dwarf instead of a ' 
husky superman,” he said calmly. 
“It—hurts me less that way.” 

Clara looked away. “That was 
tactless of me,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Howson, and got up. 
“I’ll make myself smart while you 
go and call the hospital.” 

Rudi Allef lay in his hospital bed 
with a cradle keeping the bedding 
off his injured abdomen. He was not 
unconscious, but he was chiefly 
aware of pain. The sedatives he had 


been given had reduced it to the lev¬ 
el of a raging headache, which en¬ 
abled him for short periods to side¬ 
step it inside his mind and think co¬ 
herently, but most of the time the 
effort simply did not seem worth¬ 
while. 

When Howson came to him, he lay 
unmoving with his eyes tightly shut. 

The hospital was very, much the 
same as any other hospital, and How¬ 
son of course was used to these sur¬ 
roundings. The hardly veiled defer- 
•ence with which he, as a Psi. D. Ulan 
Bator, was treated was the thing 
which most frequently reminded him 
that he was actually a stranger here. 
It seemed that about half the staff 
wanted to accompany him to the pa¬ 
tient’s bed, but he showed temper for 
the first time in many months, and 
refused to permit anyone but the sur¬ 
geon who had operated and the nurse 
in charge to come with him. And 
Clara, naturally. 

Howson could tell she was uncom¬ 
fortable; now that she knew of her 
gift, she was more able to receive the 
impressions it gave her, and she had 
not yet learned when in a hospital 
to concentrate on the undercurrent of 
healing beneath the ever-present 
sensations of pain. Out of momen¬ 
tary .sympathy, and in memory of his 
own beginnings, he loaned her self- 
confidence with his mind. 

They came into the ward, and 
screens were drawn around the bed 
where Rudi lay. A rubber pipe was 
taped to his arm; he would have been 
given several transfusions to build up 
his diminished blood supply. 

Howson stepped between the 
screens, and the nurse drew them 
close behind the party. There was a 
chair there already; awkwardly, be¬ 
cause it was a full-sized chair, How¬ 
son scrambled on to it and peered 
into Rudi’s mind. 

Meantime he spoke in words to the 
surgeon, saying, “What sort of state 
was he in?” 
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“Bad,” said the surgeon, a straight¬ 
bodied woman of forty. “He would 
have been dead if it hadn’t been for 
the first-aid he received. It was just 
as well you were there. Dr. Howson 
—though I didn’t know curative 
telepathists ever had a full-scale 
medical course.” 

“They don’t,” said Howson. And 
repeated, “I’d never even so much as 
bandaged a cut finger before.” 

He could feel the resentment hard¬ 
ening in her as the words sank in: it 
meant, “Not only is this little cripple 
possessed of powers superior to mine 
—he can do my job for me without 
training, without difficulty, and 
boast about his success...” 

“That’s hardly a fair thought,” he 
said, not realizing he had said it. 
“I’m sorry. But it’s not, you know.” 

Clara, who had been listening with 
puzzlement, interrupted unexpected¬ 
ly. “You should have seen what it 
Cost him! The pain he must have—” 

Clara! The single warning thought 
cut off her hasty words. 

“All right,” he said aloud. “May 
I have silence, please?” 

Rudi. .. 

The figure on the bed stirred very 
slightly. That was all the others 
could see. Inside his mind, Rudi was 
saying, “What do you want, you in¬ 
terfering bastard?” 

I saved your life, Rudi. 

For what? For pain like this? You 
condemned me to it when you inter¬ 
fered and stopped me doing what I 
wanted to do. 

I know. Howson had said last night 
to Clara that a projective telepathist 
could tell a lie convincingly; now he 
summoned up all his reserves to 
prove the corollary—that he could 
equally convincingly tell the truth. 

I know, Rudi. I can feel that pain 
as much as you, you know . I’m fully 
aware of what I’ve caused you. Now 
I have to give you something in re¬ 
turn — happiness, maybe, or satisfac¬ 
tion, whatever you want that I can 
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let you have. Otherwise how would 
my conscience treat me? 

The whole mind was involved in 
this; behind the verbalised projec¬ 
tion, smoothly, automatically in spite 
of Rudi’s suffering, filtered through 
his own mind, impressed with his 
own personality. 

A feeble flicker of disbelief: But 
you’re nothing to me. We’re stran¬ 
gers; we met by chance and might 
have been a thousand miles apart to¬ 
day if it hadn’t been for what I did. 

Nobody is nothing to one of us. 
And behind that, because it was too 
complex to put into words, Howson 
made himself consciously feel what 
was usually so much a part of him¬ 
self that he never gave it a thought— 
the shared quality of a telepathist’s 
existence, the need and hunger and 
yearning which were all the ordinary 
individual’s needs and hungers and 
yearnings a million-fold multiplied, 
as if in a hall of mirrors by reflec¬ 
tions re-doubling and re-doubling 
themselves away towards infinity. 

That was why a telepathist became 
a peacemaker, or a psychiatrist, or a 
curative telepathist, or an industrial 
disputes arbitrator—all helping jobs, 
helping people to be happier or bet¬ 
ter off or more fulfilled. It was also 
why he had told splendid glamorous 
telepathic stories to the deaf-and- 
dumb girl he now knew as Mary Wil¬ 
liams, and why he had been so bitter¬ 
ly disappointed when he learned 
that his youthful fumbling attempt 
to give her happiness had turned into 
a Greek gift. 

It was also why (though normal 
people could never quite accept that 
fact unless they had been shown by 
someone such as Howson) there 
would never be a telepathist who 
would be antisocial, who would be a 
master criminal or general of an 
army. No telepathist could ever have 
stood iri the place of Chaka Zulu and 
ordered his hordes to ravage a sea¬ 
son’s .journey in the direction he had 
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cast his spear; no telepathist could 
ever have ordered his fellow-beings 
to Belsen; no telepathist could ever 
have dropped the atomic bomb at 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki. 

It was also the naked truth. 

Rudi’s eyes flickered open, and he 
looked at the vacant face masking 
the keen mind. Last night, when they 
first met, he had ignored the conven¬ 
tional reaction to Howson’s small 
stature, deformity, unprepossessing 
appearance—but because on principle 
he ignored the conventions which de¬ 
manded the reactions. He was half- 
Israeli; perhaps his people had a 
legacy of conventional prejudices 
enough to last them for eternity—all 
directed against them. So, by analo¬ 
gy, he would, have leaned over back¬ 
wards to avoid offending a Negro. So 
do and have long done millions of 
people; only most of them, if they 
fail to learn the logic of prejudice, 
learn the logic of self-interest and 
therefore conform. Rudi, now, would 
not. 

He yielded; it was easy to yield 
and go back into his fog of pain. For 
Howson, it was very hard, but it had 
to be done—and he had done it very 
often in the past. 

Why did you do it, Rudi? 

A complex picture of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the work he had set himself 
to do; with the reception it had had; 
with the inability of other people to 
understand what he was doing. Add 
to that; money troubles, because of 
the stopping of his grant; emotional 
problems on a personal level—he 
needed the affection and acceptance 
of a woman, any woman, but she must 
understand his needs—he was good- 
looking and pleasant, but that was 
not enough to secure him the right 
person. He had tried man; the last 
had been cruel. And the mask he had 
put up to protect himself against the 
scrutiny of the world had proved his 
undoing—people who could not pen¬ 
etrate it, and therefore had no idea 
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of the turmoil of sorrow boiling in 
his brain, had been tactless, unkind, 
re-opening old sores unknowingly. 

So he had picked up a knife, and 
thought how much he would like ob¬ 
livion. 

But Howson could see behind the 
mask, and therefore would not be 
tactless and unkind; he understood 
Rudi’s needs, and could help and ad¬ 
vise him. Money troubles—Howson 
dismissed them with a sudden ges¬ 
ture of annoyance, vividly pictured 
in his mind. In the same instant he 
went straight ahead to the factor 
which all through Rudi’s bitter sur¬ 
vey of his reasons for suicide had 
taken the foremost place: his work. 

What work is this. 

Chaos, mingled with striving. Be¬ 
hind it all, very deep, was a need to 
create and bring forth—Howson 
found it amazingly feminine, much 
reminiscent of certain urges he had 
known in the deep unconscious of 
frustrated single women. From this 
sprang in unity several conse¬ 
quences; he saw them presented to 
him all at once, but had to verbalise 
them in sequence. 

Though feminine, this impulse was 
also essentially human. It had by¬ 
products which he at once noticed 
and dismissed—such as that the rea¬ 
son for the agony in Rudi’s creative 
activity was that his deep unconscious 
saw it as a parturition, and that 
brings pain, and that the reason why 
he chose to attempt suicide by hara- 
kiri was because it represented a 
Caesarian delivery on the cross-ref¬ 
erence identity level of his mind. 

But Rudi’s deep unconscious could 
only inform the probing, inquisitori¬ 
al mind why he needed to create at 
all; it could not explain the nature 
of the creation and the way in which 
Rudi was tackling it. Howson , drew 
back, dizzying for a moment as he 
discovered his own body to be 
cramped and stiff. No matter he usu¬ 
ally worked on a bed, attended by a 
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nurse and watched over as anxiously 
as the patient, for he was nearly ob¬ 
livious of himself when he was prob¬ 
ing deeply. Naturally he was uncom¬ 
fortable here, 

“There’s too much pain,” he told 
the surgeon shortly. “Would it be 
safe for him to get a local in the 
stomach wall?” 

Then he focused his physical vi¬ 
sion, and found that the nurse had 
already lifted up the bedclothes and 
was preparing an injection. He looked 
blank, and then, struck by a sudden 
thought, turned to Clara, who stood 
white-faced holding the bar at the 
foot of the bed. 

She read the question before he 
could utter it, and nodded. “You... 
you told me about therapy watch¬ 
dogs. I’ve already asked for him to 
be given an anaesthetic.” 

Howson felt a deep wave of appre¬ 
ciation and gratitude; he did not 
check it, but projected it as it stood, 
and Clara flushed with sudden em¬ 
barrassment. 

How do you feel? 

Oh, Gerry — it’s magnificent, but 
it’s somehow absolutely terrifying at 
the same time! 

Howson hesitated for a moment, 
and then, as if confessing a serious 
error of judgment, he said in words, 
“You know, I might have been wrong 
last night. Maybe you won’t have to 
report in and ask to be taught how to 
use your gift properly.” 

The nurse and the surgeon ex¬ 
changed puzzled glances at this sud¬ 
den illogical dialogue. 

“But”—Clara seemed just as as¬ 
tonished—“but you’re teaching me! 
You’re teaching me all the time!” 

The nurse gently touched Rudi’s 
bandaged abdomen; he did not wince 
or cry out. “The local’s taken effect, 
Dr. Howson,” she said quietly. 

“Fine.” 

Rudi! 

Yes...? A pure conscious note of 
interrogation, blended with assent 
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and willingness to co-operate. 

And Howson settled down to find 
clarity and order in something that 
was not clear to Rudi himself. 

Springing from the fundamental 
creative urge were the reasons why 
this urge could not find an outlet in 
writing, painting, sculpture, or any¬ 
thing else where the creator was di¬ 
vorced from his audience. Rudi could 
never be satisfied to create something 
and leave other people, elsewhere, to 
appreciate it. That same appreciation 
fed and renewed his desire to create, 
as an actor feeds on a “good audi¬ 
ence” and rises to new interpretative 
heights. 

And yet acting, again, would be in¬ 
adequate for Rudi, because it was in¬ 
terpretative. So was ballet; so was 
almost every other form of art in 
which there was the direct audience 
contact Rudi craved—although he 
had been a first-class debater, con¬ 
juring up splendid impromptu 
speeches. (Howson had to sift 
through a dozen such qualifications 
and explanations before he arrived at 
a clear picture of what Rudi- actually 
was trying to do.) 

Essentially, though, it was music 
which attracted him most. And— 

And Howson found himself on the 
top of a dizzying slide, lost his foot¬ 
ing, and went headlong skidding and 
slipping into a vast uncharted jungle 
of interlocked sensory experiences. 

Rudi Allef’s mind was almost as 
far from the normal as was Howson’s 
own, but in a different direction; 
somehow, Rudi’s sense-data cross-re¬ 
ferred, interchangeably. Howson had 
trespassed in minds with a limited 
sort of audio-vision—those of people 
to whom musical sounds called up 
associated memories of colours or 
pictures—but compared to what went 
on in Rudi’s mind that was puerile. 

(Once, long before, Howson had 
seen a tattered and scratched print 
of Disney’s Fantasia; he had enjoyed 
it, and had wished that there had been 
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more attempts to combine sound and 
vision in a similar way. Now he was 
finding out what the combination 
could be like on the highest level.) 

Like a swimmer struggling in a 
torrential - river, Howson felt wildly 
for solidity in this roaring stream of 
memory. Images presented them¬ 
selves: a voice/velvet/a kitten’s claws 
scratching/purple/ripe fruit—a 
s h i p’s siren/fog/s tee 1/yellowish- 
grey/cold/insecurity/sense of loss 
and emptiness—a common chord of C 
major struck on a piano/childhood/ 
wood/black and white overlaid with 
bright gold/security/hate/something 
burning/tightness about the fore¬ 
head/shame/stiffness in the wrists/ 
liquidity/roundness... 

There was virtually no end to 
that one. Howson drew back a little 
and tried again. 

He was walking through a forest 
of ferns a hundred feet high with 
gigantic animals browsing off their 
bark; he was rather tired, as if he 
had walked a long way, and the sun 
was extremely hot. But he came to a 
blue river and became an ice-floe 
bobbing on a gentle current, melting 
slowly into the water around. He/the 
water plunged over a precipice; the 
pain of striking rock after -rock in 
the long descent was somehow satis¬ 
fying and fulfilling, because he was 
standing back watching the white 
spray as he flowed down and there 
was solidity slowly being worn away 
as the water eroded the underlying 
rocks and the spray diffused out with 
vastness and blackness and far down 
below a sensation of warmth and 
redness not seen but imagined (infra¬ 
redness?) as though he was on an 
airless world with a red sun, a giant 
red sun, crawling over the horizon to 
turn him into something scuttering 
and four-legged on an endless black 
plain which was only a few feet 
across and around which giants, un¬ 
heeding, went about their business 
with bass footsteps and bass voices— 


Only all the time he was listening 
to an orchestra. 

Howson felt very tired. Someone 
was slapping his face gently with a 
towel dipped in ice-water. He opened 
his' eyes, and found he was still on 
the chair in the Ward. 

“Are you all right?” said Clara, 
looking anxiously over the shoulder 
of the nurse who was holding the 
wet towel. “You—you were fright¬ 
ened—?” 

Howson waited to reply until he 
had got used to being back inside 
his own mind. “How long was I— 
away?” he said in a hoarse voice. 

“It’s been nearly three hours,” 
said the woman surgeon, glancing at 
her watch. 

“Less than I thought—still, you 
were right to pull me back, I sup¬ 
pose.” Howson got gingerly to his 
feet and took a step to ease the pins- 
and needles in his legs. He glanced 
at Clara. 

What did you get? 

I don’t quite know.... There was 
a lot of fear. 

Your own. Howson frowned. Some¬ 
thing was puzzling him. Still, it 
would come clear soon enough—per¬ 
haps. He spoke aloud to the surgeon. 

“Thank you for letting me study 
the case. It’s very interesting. I’m 
afraid I may have put a strain on him 
—would you check how well he stood 
it, and let me know how soon you 
think he’ll be able to take full-scale 
therapy?” 

“Are you proposing to handle the 
case—here?” said the surgeon. She 
didn’t'know whether to be flattered 
that a curative telepathist of such re¬ 
nown should want to work in her 
hospital, or annoyed that an outsider 
should intrude on one of her cases. 
Flattery struggled hard, and won; 
Howson made gently certain of that. 

She checked Rudi thoroughly and 
swiftly. “Pulse strong,” she mut¬ 
tered ; “blood-pressure—we-ell, not 
too bad. Respiration fair...” She 
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rolled back an eyelid and flashed- a 
torch into the pupil beneath. "Yes, 
Dr. Howson, he’s not suffered from 
what you did. He should be strong 
enough for you in—well, at a fair 
guess, a week or ten days.” 

Howson felt disappointed; there 
was something in Rudi’s mind which 
he needed. In any case, he was fas¬ 
cinated by the resources he had dis¬ 
covered there. How to contain him¬ 
self during the next week—? 

Well, that would have to take care 
of itself. 

He and Clara sat in a restaurant 
near the hospital, spending time over 
the lengthy conversation and a sec¬ 
ond cup of coffee. He had been sort¬ 
ing out his memories of Rudi’s mind, 
and putting them up clearly and in 
order so that she could appreciate his 
trouble. But the prolonged strain had 
misted her mind, so they had gone 
back to words. 

“Poor Rudi,” Clara said, absently 
stirring her empty cup. ‘‘No wonder 
he was so frustrated... How could 
he ever hope to communicate with an 
audience?” 

"Oh, he realizes I think, that no 
one else shares precisely his associa¬ 
tions of one sensation with another. 
I mean, a telepathist is the only con¬ 
ceivable ideal audience for him. 
Consciously, he’d be satisfied if he 
could create—objectively—a passable 
facsimile of his mental images, to 
which his listeners could add their 
own associations. What he can’t real¬ 
ize, can’t reconcile himself to, is that 
hardly anyone else in the world can 
perform such feats of mental associa¬ 
tion as he can. 

“Let’s imagine a concrete example. 
You’ve mentioned his refusal to co¬ 
operate with- the university authori¬ 
ties. Presumably he was doing ex¬ 
perimental composition?” 

Clara nodded. “Some of it was 
really weird! But the main trouble 
was that he enlisted Jay Horne’s sup¬ 
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port—you remember meeting Jay? 
Of course you do—anyway, he was as 
they said ‘interfering’ with Jay’s 
own work, which is rather more ap¬ 
preciated and more readily accessi¬ 
ble, because he spent so much time 
helping Rudi out. At least, so I’ve 
heard from Charma, Horne— I’ve 
known her longer than Jay. Sorry— 
go on.” 

“Why apologize? Rudi produces 
an experimental work; the logic be¬ 
hind it is probably that of his own 
associations with the sounds it in- 
volyes. He would be satisfied with 
some comprehension on the part of 
the listener; instead, his audience 
listens only for the sake of the 
sounds themselves, thus missing the 
whole point of the work. His hopes 
dwindle; he gets more and more 
helpless even when he deliberately 
restricts the range of associations on 
which he bases his music, and as he 
approaches nearer to the convention¬ 
al, he more and more,, feels that he 
is drifting away from what he wants 
—more: needs—to do. 

“If he enlists Jay’s help, it’s be¬ 
cause he has re.stricted himself al¬ 
most to the barest minimum. Dis¬ 
carding all the other sensory cross- 
references he himself experiences, he 
thinks he might as well convey plain 
images of colour and movement if all 
else fails. Right? The description he 
gave me of Jay’s work made me feel 
that he doesn’t regard it too highly.” 

“He does, though. He doesn’t're¬ 
gard Jay himself too highly, and 
that’s quite a different matter.” 

“I see,” Howson mused. '“But the 
difficulty which one always runs up 
against in every attempt to integrate 
music and visual impressions is that 
it’s expensive, complicated and gen¬ 
erally unsatisfactory. What one 
needs is an instrument as simple and 
versatile as a piano, which combines 
the resources of a cclour-organ with 
those of an unlimited film library.” 

Clara stared at him. “Do you know. 
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those are almost exactly the words 
Charma once used to me when things 
were going badly between Rudi and 

J a y ? ” 

“Not surprising. Probably they 
were the ones Rudi himself used.” 
Howson stared into space. “Clara, 
let’s go and call on the Hornes. There 
are things I ought to know before I 
start on Rudi’s therapy.” 

“You said,” Clara reminded him 
timidly, “that you were on holi¬ 
day . ..- ?” ' 

“A man at lilan Bator hospital 
asked me why I didn’t use my tal¬ 
ents for my own enjoyment,” said 
Howson with a hint of bitterness. 
“So that’s just what I’m proposing to 
do. I can’t deny that I look forward 
to seeing Rudi Allef thank me for 
what I’ve done for him. Only I’ve 
got to find something I can do for 
him. Let’s go.” 

They went; and found Charma and 
Jay at home, in a small apartment 
near the university. Plainer than ever 
in a once-red blouse and house-shorts, 
Charma was attempting to cope with 
the housework and Jay’s furious com¬ 
plaints that she was disturbing a 
whole lot of his necessary equipment 
at the same time; Howson could sense 
the raised tempers from outside the 
door. However, he knocked and they 
entered, and the row dissolved into 
greetings. 

When they had cleared a couple 
of chairs and Charma had conjured 
a pot of coffee out of the wrecked- 
looking kitchenette, Howson real¬ 
ized that he could detect a harmony 
of attitudes between the couple, 
which underlay and supported their 
superficial eternal disagreement. It 
rather took him aback, but evidently 
they had a thoroughly workable ar¬ 
rangement. .. 

He repressed the desire to probe 
further and stated the purpose of 
their visit. It wasn’t until he had al¬ 
most finished that he realized neither 
Jay nor Charma'knew who he really 


was. He explained, wondering what 
the reaction would be. 

“Good— grief!” said Jay, his mild 
blue eyes growing round with as¬ 
tonishment. “Talk about angels una¬ 
wares ! When I think where poor old 
Rudi would be now, if it hadn't been 
for you—! Thanks, Dr. Howson. I 
think that man is going places, in 
spite of the fact that he gets on my 
nerves.” 

“Call me Gerry,” said Howson, 
relieved beyond measure. “Anyway— 
I was hoping to see something of 
what Rudi had been doing.” 

“That’s easy enough. Charma hon¬ 
ey, suppose you clear the piano and 
get out that thing we were looking 
at yesterday, and I’ll turn on the 
gadgets.” 

At one side of the small, crowded 
room, there stood the piano; Howson 
hadn’t noticed it for the tangle of 
electrical and other equipment over¬ 
hanging it. When Charma cleared it 
off, he saw it was not quite an or¬ 
dinary piano: it had two additional 
keyboards, one belonging to an organ- 
simulator and the other to a battery 
of strips of tape each with a separate 
playing head. 

“That’s for special effects,” ex¬ 
plained Jay as he went from point 
to point in the room turning switches. 
“Rudi is hell on that kind of thing. 
Now here’s my own particular pet.” 
And he took the wooden lid off a 
large glass box like an aquarium, at 
the bottom of which a pool of lumi¬ 
nescent-fluid gleamed faintly. A row 
of coloured lights shone down each 
side of the tank. 

“Lights down,” said Jay as he took 
his place at a haywire panel of elec¬ 
trical controls. There was darkness 
as Charma hauled the curtains across 
the window, in which the green of 
the luminescent liquid shone eerily. 

“Watch the tank,” said Jay brief¬ 
ly. “Okay, honey—one, two three—” 

A succession of irregular intervals 
down the keyboard, ending in a swell- 
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ing imitation of a peal of bells from 
one of the special keys, and shapes 
began to form in the glass tank: 
multi-coloured, responding vaguely 
and slowly to the music. Within a 
few seconds they were growing defi¬ 
nite, and hard square forms followed 
hard square chords. 

Watching intently, Howson 
thought he could see a vague, distort¬ 
ed resemblance to certain things he 
had seen in Rudi’s mind, but how hol¬ 
low, how rudimentary this make¬ 
shift was compared to the vivid, far- 
reaching volumes of association he 
had seen there! 

The music stopped abruptly. 
“That’s as far as we got with that 
one,” said Jay coolly. “Open the cur¬ 
tains, there’s a dear.” 

And as Charma flung them wide, 
he looked at Howson. He raised an 
inquiring eyebrow. 

“It’s clever,” said Howson. “But 
it’s rather shallow.” 

Jay looked delighted. “Precisely 
what I’ve been saying. I’ve gone 
along with almost everything Rudi 
has asked me to do, because as I said 
I think he’s going places. But I have 
to admit that he’s taken up a hell of 
a lot of my time, and we don’t seem 
to be very happy collaborators. If 
you’ll come into the other room. I’ll 
show you what I’ve been doing my¬ 
self.” 

In the other room there were doz¬ 
ens of the -glass tanks ranged on 
shelves, some of them dusty, all of 
them dark and uninteresting. Jay 
went to an electric point and plugged 
in a wandering lead. 

“This is my latest,” he said, and 
connected the lead to a socket be¬ 
neath one of the larger glass tanks. 
A faint light came on; after a pause, 
it brightened, and a stream of 
opalescent bubbles began to work 
their way through the tank in a 
switchback formation. Shafts of 
green, yellow and blue shifted 
through the tank in an irregular 
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series of graceful loops; then, sud¬ 
denly, a square and uncompromising 
formation in bright red loomed up 
from a point till it almost filled the, 
side of the tank nearest to the watch¬ 
ers. It vanished; the graceful swerv¬ 
ing curves continued. 

“It never repeats itself,” said Jay 
thoughtfully. “It’s like a kaleido¬ 
scope—in fact, I suppose that’s what 
it most closely resembles.” 

“It’s much more successful than 
what you’ve been doing with Rudi,” 
said Howson. “But equally it’s more 
limited.” 

Jay connected another of the 
tanks; this one was darker, dark red, 
midnight blue and purple shot with 
heavy gold and rare flashes of white. 
Watching it, he nodded. “And yet 
this is what I’m trying to do,” he 
said. “I’m after something quite sim¬ 
ple: I just want to convey movement 
and colour in a—well, in a beautiful 
combination. Or an ugly one, come to 
that. Like this!” He snapped a 
switch, and a third tank lit—hesi¬ 
tantly moving, abrupt in its changes 
of colour, the whole pattern dissolv¬ 
ing frequently into muddy brown 
and a sickly olive-grey. 

“But you see,” Jay continued, “I 
know what I’m after. Sometimes I 
get the impression Rudi didn’t. I 
mean, I’d follow his instructions to 
the letter, spending hours over a sin¬ 
gle effect, and then have him go 
through the roof because it wasn’t 
quite what he wanted.” 

“I’m not surprised,” said Howson 
thoughtfully. “You see, Rudi’s senso¬ 
ry impressions are so completely in¬ 
terlocked I doubt if he could possi¬ 
bly visualize anything straightfor¬ 
wardly. He hears a note struck on 
your piano, and he immediately links 
it up with—oh, let’s say the taste and 
texture ^>f a slice of bread, the colour 
of a stormy sky, and the smell of 
stagnant water, together with a bodi¬ 
ly sensation of^anxiety and pins-and- 
needles in the left arm. All those in- 
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terlock with still other ideas—result, 
chaos! He probably can’t single out 
the most important items; he can’t 
separate the colour of the sky from 
the colour of the greenish weed on 
the water or the bread-colour of the 
bread. He mingles them all- in his 
mind, but no one else could possibly 
take them all in simultaneously and 
achieve the same associations and 
overtones that he gets.” 

“Except you,” said Clara. 

“Yes,” said Howson thoughtfully. 
“Except me...or another telepath. 
Jay, what are. the resources of that 
thing of yours in the room where we 
were just now?” 

“That’s hard to say,” Jay .answered. 
“Aside from the obvious limits im¬ 
posed by the speed of response—and 
its small size, of course—pretty well 
limitless. We’ve worked on it on and 
off for more than a year now.” 

“Could you spare a little time to 
work on it further?” Howson noted 
the momentary hesitation with which 
Jay responded, and added quickly, 
“It’s for Rudi.” 

“Okay,” said Jay. “What exactly 
do you want?” 

“Well... Look, I agree with you 
that Rudi is going places. His abili¬ 
ty to correlate and cross-refer senso¬ 
ry data means that he could, given 
the right opportunity, create his new 
art-form. Given a life-time at it, and 
public interest, he could call on eve¬ 
rything he needs to convey the totali¬ 
ty of impressions he’s after. I mean, 
he could eventually obtain equip¬ 
ment to integrate sight, sound, smell, 
maybe even more complex impres¬ 
sions. What he needs now is hope. 
And I have an idea how we might 
give him that.” 

Rudi! 

Howson felt the mind shrink a lit¬ 
tle and then remember. The healing 
was progressing well; Howson felt a 
stir of envy at the normality of Rudi’s 
bodily functions compared with his 
own. He could never have stood an 


injury a tenth as bad as that which 
the younger man had sustained and 
would recover from. 

They had moved Rudi into a pri¬ 
vate sound-proof room, and now they 
were all here: Jay, Charma and Clara, 
with a nurse standing by. Howson re¬ 
newed his approach gently. 

Rudi, think of your music. 

As if floodgates had been opened, 
a wave of imagined sound poured 
into Rudi’s aching consciousness; 
Howson fought to channel and con¬ 
trol it. He gained the minimal 
amount he needed, and nodded to 
Clara. 

The tank—which had taken four 
men to bring it into the ward—lit; 
Clara, a strained look on her face, 
flashed the controls, and Howson 
suggested that Rudi open his eyes. 
He did; he saw- 

jay and Charma, of course, could 
not hear the music that pulsed and 
raged in Rudi’s mind. _ But Howson 
could, and so could Clara, and that 
was what mattered. 

They had spent the week experi¬ 
menting, improving, and training: 
now the tank could respond- to vir¬ 
tually anything, and they had jury- 
rigged new controls until it was as 
versatile and essentially as simple as 
a theremin. And Clara— 

Howson had wondered sometimes 
in the course of the past week wheth¬ 
er it was just that she was a ready 
subject, or that he himself should 
have been an instructor of telepathy, 
for she was reading Rudi’s fantastic 
mental projections, sifting them out 
and extracting the essentials, and 
converting them into visual images, 
as fast; as Rudi himself could think 
them. 

Awed amazement grew plain on 
Rudi’s face as he watched the tank. 
Jay and Charma, who could not hear 
the music to which Clara was re¬ 
sponding, were almost as startled. 
And Howson felt purely and simply 
overjoyed. 
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Mountains grew in the tank, dis¬ 
torted as if looked at from below, 
purple-blue and overpowering; mist3 
gathered round their peaks, and an 
avalanche thundered into a valley 
surrounded by white sprays of snow, 
as a distant and melancholy horn 
theme dissolved in Rudi’s mind into 
a cataclysm of orchestral sounds and 
a hundred un-musical noises. The 
tank blurred; a wisp of smoke rose 
from a connection leading to it, and 
Jay leapt forward with an exclama¬ 
tion. 

It was over. 

Hoping that the disappointment 
bad not outweighed the pleasure in 
Rudi’s mind, Howson turned to the 
bed. His hope was fulfilled; Rudi was 
struggling to sit up, his face radiant 
with delight. 

Howson cut across his incoherent 
babble of thanks with a calming 
thought. “You don’t need to thank 
me,” he said with a twisted smile. “I 
can tell easily enough that you’re' 
grateful. You were stupid to think 
of giving up when there was suc¬ 
cess within your grasp, weren't 
you?” 

“But it wasn’t,” said Rudi. “It was 
within yours! If it hadn’t been for 
you—! And Clara, of course, But— 
but damnation, this isn’t success, if 
I have to rely on you to help me.” 

“Rely on me.” Howson was genu¬ 
inely astonished. “Oh, of course! I 
suppose you think I was projecting 
your images to Clara.” Succinctly he 
explained what had actually hap¬ 
pened. Relief grew plain in Rudi’s 
face, but soon enough a further 
thought struck him. 

“But—Clara, how do you feel about 
this? You won’t want to go on being 
an interpreter for me, surely.” 

“I won’t have to. Gerry says that 
when people get to know about what 
we two can do together, it will ex¬ 
cite them enough for you to be given 
orchestras to work with. Then all 
you need to do is to learn to control 
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this thing—we’ve worked out such a 
simple way of running it that even I 
can manage it now. Only you’ll be 
able to have bigger and better gadg- 
cts— * 

She looked appealingly at Howson, 
who obliged by projecting the future 
he envisaged for Rudi’s work direct¬ 
ly into his mind. 

There was a hall—vast; in dark¬ 
ness. At the far end lights glowed 
over music stands, and there was 
rustling and tuning up to be heard. 
Stillness: broken by the opening bars 
of Rudi’s composition. Darkness: in¬ 
terrupted by the creation in a huge 
counterpart of Jay’s yard-square 
tank of vivid, fluid, pictorial, cor¬ 
responding images. The response in 
the audience could be felt, grew tan¬ 
gible in the air, and in answer the 
images fed on the appreciation. 

He finished, and found Rudi with 
his eyes closed and his hands clasped 
together on the coverlet. Howson got 
to his feet and beckoned his compan¬ 
ions; stealthily they crept from the 
room, leaving Rudi with the vision 
of his ambition fulfilled. 

Later they sat in Jay and Charma’s 
apartment drinking wine in celebra¬ 
tion of their success. “You—you 
didn’t exaggerate at all, did you, 
Gerry?” Clara asked timidly when 
they had toasted him half a dozen 
tpnes. 

“Not greatly. Oh, perhaps a little 
—I mean, the sort of world-wide ap¬ 
preciation I promised him may take 
twenty years to come. But it damned 
well should come; Rudi has a gift in 
its way as unusual as yours or mine. 
I’m sorry, you two,” he added to Jay 
and Charma. 

Jay shrugged. “We should worry. 
I’d not deny I’d like to have some¬ 
thing special, as you two have—but 
hell, you must have had a lot to put 
up with in exchange". I think I shall 
be a sort of success in my own way, 
and I doubt if I’ll have the heart¬ 
aches you will have to stand.” 
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“Probably not,” said Howson 
thoughtfully. “You know, I’ve been 
giving the matter a little considera¬ 
tion, and I think I could open up a 
market for as many of your fluid mo¬ 
biles as you care to build. They have 
a certain restful fascination about 
them which I like. .. Suppose I was 
to recommend you to the director of 
my hospital, and got him interested 
in the idea of trying them in place 
of the standard mobiles and tanks of 
tropical fish we use in the mental 
wards, you woudln’t think that was 
demeaning to your art, would you?" 
Jay, staring, “What do you think I 
make myself out to be—another 
Michelangelo or something? I’m a 
sort of glorified interior decorator.” 

“And even if he did make himself 
out to be a genius,” said Charma with 
mock grimness, “I’d soon see he was 
cured of the idea. Thanks a million, 
Gerry—that’ll take us off the bread¬ 
line !” 

Then she looked directly at How- 
son. “What about you?” 

“What about me? Well... Rudi, 
so to speak, has given his first pub¬ 
lic performance”—Howson grinned 
to himself; he was looking forward 
to this moment, and had had trouble 
containing himself so long already— 
“so I think maybe I might now give 
mine.” 

He reached out gently with his 
mind, and began to tell a story—as 
he had told a story to Mary Wil¬ 
liams, so long ago. 

How could he have been so blind? 
How could he have failed to realize 
that here, under his nose, was the 
way in which he could use his gift 
not only fo'r his own but for others’ 
enjoyment? 

So he conjured up a simple fantasy, 
a fairy-tale, with sights, sounds, 
smells, tactile sensations, emotions 
—all drawn from the vast store of un¬ 
real and real memories with which 
his intimate knowledge of so many 
other minds than his own had armed 
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him. It was an experiment only, of 
course—a trial run. One day there 
would be something more. But for 
now, this was enough. 

His audience came slowly back to 
reality, their eyes shining, and he 
knew he had won. 

And now—? 

Maybe a trip around the world, to 
add a knowledge of reality to his 
knowledge of people’s dreams and 
nightmares and imaginings, drawing 
here a little and there a little from 
the consciousness of Asians, Euro¬ 
peans, Americans, Australasians. . 
The whole world suddenly lay open 
to him. 

As usual, the stadium had been 
packed to capacity. The very rarity 
of the occasions on which Gerald 
Howson invited people to hear him 
“thinking aloud” ensured that all 
available accomodation went as soon 
as it was advertised—he never al¬ 
lowed it to conflict with his work 
at the Ulan Bator hospital. But when¬ 
ever he got the opportunity, he would 
notify some city or town, and people 
would travel a thousand miles if they 
could manage it. It was amazing how 
his reputation had grown in two 
years. 

Now they were wistfully filing 
from the stadium, and Howson was 
receiving—and largely ignoring—his 
inevitable wave of congratulations 
from important listeners. As always, 
he had to deny that he must be feel¬ 
ing tired after his efforts—possibly 
he should take to adding as a coda 
to the performance the fact that he 
did this at least in part to refresh 
himself after a period of work. It 
was perfectly true—he never felt so 
un-weary or so happy as after one 
of these rare public appearances. 

Tonight he had skipped from idea 
to idea, now telling his audience of 
his work, now telling them of the 
thoughts of a crippled dwarf, now 
those of a normal happy person, in 
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India, in Venezuela, in Italy, in many 
other places where he had garnered 
his material. It was by now a virtuoso 
achievement—often he improvised on 
the reactions of the members of the 
audience, leaving those who were 
lonely and unhappy proud to have 
been noticed and singled out. 

“Gerry,” said Pandit Singh softly 
through the babble of congratulation 
which welled from the people sur¬ 
rounding him. “Gerry, there’s some¬ 
one here whom you ought to see.” 

Hullo, Rudi — I knew you were 
there. Just give me time to get rid 
of these so-and-so’s! 

A quiet suggestion that the unin¬ 
vited intruders should take their 
leave, and he was free to come and 
shake Rudi’s hand. Clara was with 
him, and he greeted her affectionate- 

ly- 

How are you? 

Fine! You’ll be seeing a lot of me 
from now on—I start training as a 
therapy watchdog in Ulan Bator next 
month. 

Delight! 

“Hullo, Gerry,” said Rudi, unaware 
of this mental exchange. He seemed 
almost embarrassed. “You were won¬ 
derful.” 

“I know,” said Howson, smiling; 
Rudi could hardly recognize him as 
the same man, so greatly had he 
grown in self-assurance. “When are 
you going to join me in show busi¬ 
ness?” 

“I’m giving my first performance 
in a few weeks. Mainly, I came to in¬ 
vite you and make sure you can be 
there. If you can’t, I’ll postpone it 
till you can.” 

“Congratulations; you can be sure 
I’ll come. My work permitting.” 

Rudi looked at Pandit Singh stand¬ 
ing on his left; a slight flush col¬ 
oured his cheekbones. “Gerry—I’ve 
been talking with Dr. Singh here, 
about you, and I’ve been finding' out 
quite a lot about your—uh—about 
your disability. I don’t know much 


about either medicine or telepathy, 
but as I understand it, the trouble is 
that some part of your brain which 
ought to look after the—well, the re¬ 
pair and upkeep of your body—it’s 
been sacrificed to your telepathic 
organ.” 

“Roughly,” said Howson; he 
searched Rudi’s face keenly, but re¬ 
frained from forestalling his next 
words by intruding on his mind. 

“Well—what I was thinking 
was...you can transfer practically 
anything else from another person’s 
mind to your own—couldn’t you sort 
of borrow the necessary part of my 
mind to make up for what you 
haven’t got.” The last part came in 
a rush, and Rudi looked at once hope¬ 
ful and excited. “You see, I owe you 
everything, including my life, and 
I’d like to do something equally valu¬ 
able in return—” 

Howson shut his eyes; the world 
seemed to be spinning around him. 
Pandit Singh spoke up into the gap. 

“I’ve talked it over with Mr. Al- 
lef,” he said smoothly, “and I don’t 
see any reason why it shouldn’t be 
done. It would, of course, mean that 
your bodily appearance would be 
something rather like his, but it 
would also mean that we could have 
you operated on with an excellent 
chance of successful healing. It 
might even mean you growing in 
height. I’ve explained all the conse¬ 
quences to Mr. Allef, and told him it 
would mean lying in a hospital bed 
for as long as was required, unable 
to do anything and suffering as much 
as if he himself had been operated 
on—” 

“And I still insist on being allowed 
to do it,” said Rudi firmly. 

Howson knew he could do nothing 
else but accept—but even as he ut¬ 
tered the grateful words, he felt that 
it was unnecessary, because in the 
moment of Rudi making the offer, 
he, Gerald Howson, h*d become a 
whole man. 
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by LELAND and RITA PUTTCAMP 


“Let brotherly love continue. 

“Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers; for thereby some have en¬ 
tertained angels unaware.” 

HEBREWS'; 13; 1,2 

WE’RE SHOOTING the moon, 
spending millions of dollars on costly 
fireworks, preparing man for space 
travel by making him live closeted 
with himself for days, and no one is 
laughing. That’s Science. 

Before 1930, there were ABSO¬ 
LUTELY only eight planets. That 
was Science, too. 

“The speed of the ship was 250,000 
mph at 40,000 feet and it was capable 
of a 500,000 mph speed outside 
Earth’s atmosphere.” This isn’t Sci¬ 
ence; this is information given De¬ 
troiter Lee Childers by men from the 
Titanic solar system. 

The time has come for old conclu¬ 
sions drawn by out-dated concluders 
with rigid minds and fallible tools to 
be over-hauled. 


The only conclusions finite man 
has the power to draw from what he 
learns about infinite space are based 
on very limited experience. Unfortu¬ 
nately, finite man is circumscribed by 
an arrogance which leaves the Al¬ 
mighty .Creator shaking his head in 
exasperation at worshippers who in¬ 
sist on limiting Him and His creative¬ 
ness, too. 

Conclusion-happy Science eats 
crow periodically. Whereas it arro¬ 
gantly directs the learning of each 
generation, it finds it difficult to do 
any learning itself. The wholesome 
attitude, Could be, or What if, gets 
lost in the frenzy of Must be or No 
ifs, just to uphold professional repu¬ 
tations. 

But look at some of'*the thinking 
and reports that Science chooses to 
damn either by ignoring or by scorn¬ 
ing. 

At a recent convention in Detroit, 
attended by several hundreds of per¬ 
sons who have seen flying saucers. 
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SOME HAVE ENTERTAINED ANGELS 


the Reverend John Brinson of Kala¬ 
mazoo, Michigan, a well-spoken, liter¬ 
ate man in his mid-forties, said: 

“Truth is the mechanics of life. 
There is nothing wrong with the sig¬ 
nal coming from God but much wrong 
with the instrument so fearfully and 
wonderfully made which is trying to 
pick it up.” 

What then, asks Reverend Brinson, 
was Elijah’s chariot of fire? (See II 
KINGS 2:11) 

“And it came to pass, as they still 
went on, and talked, that behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, 
came and parted them asunder; and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven." 

Horses and chariots in Elijah’s time 
were the epitome in transportation. 
Most travelers walked. Camels arid 
donkeys were used then, as they are 
now, for draft animals. Only the no¬ 
ble, the rich, or the warring used 
chariots: 

If the chariot of fire was, as Brin- 
son believes it could have been, a fly¬ 
ing saucer, an inter-planetary vehicle, 
an unidentified flying object, it 
would be most likely for the writer to 
call it. a chariot. 

The star of Bethlehem (See MATT. 
2:9) and the annunciatory angels who 
appeared to the shepherds (See 
LUKE 2: 8-14) could have been of 
this same source. The star, which led 
the wise men, has never been seen 
again. And, if you want to follow a 
little deeper, who were the wise men? 
How did they know the star was lead¬ 
ing them to “him who is born King of 
the Jews?” The angels? Let your 
imagination range. If von Braun can 
get man into space, perhaps the Brin¬ 
sons of this world will show him how 
to behave when he gets there. 

Ezekiel’s wheels are interesting in 
this respect, too. (See EZEKIEL 
1:13-21) 

"As for their rings, they were so 
high that they were dreadful; and 
their rings were full of eyes round 
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about them four.” 

Many observers of flying saucers 
have seen four portholes in the extra¬ 
terrestrial vehicles. 

One of the more interesting Bib¬ 
lical references the Reverend Mr. 
Brinson mentioned was Saint Paul’s 
admonition, in his letter to the He¬ 
brews : 

“Let brotherly love continue. 

“Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers; for thereby some have en¬ 
tertained angels (messengers) un¬ 
aware.” 

Another instance was the scene in 
the Garden of Gethsemane when the 
servant of the high priest lost his ear 
to the sword of one of the followers, 
and Christ, restoring the e^r, said: 

“Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and He shall pres¬ 
ently give me more than twelve le¬ 
gions of angels?” 

A Roman legiori was from 3000 to 
6000 soldiers. Angels? Who knows? 
Extra-terrestrial, that’s all we really 
know about them. 

The promise of Saint Paul in I 
THESSALONIANS 4:17 is even 
more interesting in relation to flying 
saucers, or inter-planetary vehicles. 

“Then we which are alive and re¬ 
main shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air; and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord.” 

Of course, this is speculation. It 
hasn’t happened yet. What happened 
to Lee Childers of Detroit has hap¬ 
pened. Childers could be lying, of 
course; or he may be a “visionary,” 
which is a more courteous way of say¬ 
ing, “You’re nutty as a fruit cake.” 
Or he could, as he says, be the recip¬ 
ient of a visit so dramatic. 

Childers is a General Baking Com¬ 
pany employee. He was on his way 
home from work one August morning 
between two and three o’clock. He 
was crossing a viaduct on Livernois 
Avenue when his engine died. 

He was poking around under the 
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hood when someone called to him. 
from across the street. Down on the 
embankment, he saw the large saucer 
with several people standing around 
it. Their uniforms and hair matched 
in color, and their speech was like 
music. 

Childers went over and talked to 
the visitors. After having been gir¬ 
dled first with a belt with a large 
buckle said to have the property of 
protecting him from the ship's radia¬ 
tion, he was taken aboard the ship, 
which was between 35 and 40 feet in 
diameter. 

The speed of the ship was 250,000 
mph at 40,000 feet, and it was capable 
of a 500,000 mph speed outside 
Earth’s atmosphere, Childers was 
told. 

The visitors were on a mission to 
make physical contact with the Earth 
people because they are worried 
about the danger of atomic wars af¬ 
fecting the firmament, and because 
Earth people have- faltered in their 
faith in the Almighty Creator. 

(If this sounds like science fiction 
to you, I give you TWENTY THOU¬ 
SAND LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA, Jules Verne, 1869; and the voy¬ 
age of the Nautilus, 1958. Fiction can 
forerun fact, but fact comes.) 

A young Mexican landholder “en¬ 
tertained angels”. The young man had 
been educated as an engineer but had 
to be called home to manage the sev¬ 
eral thousand acres of the family 
lands. He was working with some 
hired workmen in a field when he 
was approached by two men who he 
thought were American pilots flying 
an experimental craft which had land¬ 
ed not far away. 

In the best hidalgo manner, he took 
the two guests to his mother who of- •• 
fered them alcoholic refreshment, 
which they refused. During dinner, 
they told the Mexican that they were 
from Venus, and they asked him to go 
with them for a visit. He was in the 
midst of a busy season and couldn’t 
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be gone long, but he went. 

After months of investigation, the 
editor of a Mexico City newspaper 
was convinced that the landowner was 
telling the truth and devoted four 
Sundays to telling the story of the 
man’s remarkable extra-terrestrial ad¬ 
venture. 

George Adamski, Valley Center, 
California, who has told of similar 
contacts with men from Mars, Venus, 
and Jupiter in his books, Flying Sau¬ 
cers Have Landed and Inside the 
Space Ships, went to Mexico to talk 
to the young man. 

While attending a religious cele¬ 
bration, Adamski sighted two flying 
saucers hovering about 1000 feet 
above the crowd. The next day, word 
came from across the lake that the 
visitors had landed near another ca¬ 
thedral with fewer tourists and had 
gone into the church to speak to the 
worshippers there. 

According to Mr. Adamski, this is 
not unusual for the Mexican Indians 
to be so visited.: they are not excited 
by these visits, but that they do hold 
them sacred and try to keep them se¬ 
cret. 

Mr. Adamski showed some amateur 
color movies in which he showed a 
small “recording disc” darting from 
side to side across the jungle road. 
The Small disc, about 12 inches 
across, finally sailed up into the air 
and seemed to catch in a tree.ex¬ 

cept that discernible behind and be¬ 
yond the tree was a flying saucer tilt¬ 
ed on its edge, looming darker blue 
against the blue sky. 

Undoubtedly, these movies could be 
faked. What Hollywood, which is 
convenient to Valley Center, can do, 
George Adamski could do, too. To ac¬ 
cept the movie as valid means that 
one must first accept George Adam¬ 
ski as valid. 

Whatever George Adamski is.... 
philosopher, visionary, teacher, valid 
entrepreneur for the inter-planetary 
Brothers of whom he writes, he does 
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not seem to be an actor. He misses 
too many chances to allow his own 
strong personality to assert itself. 

Although he is very articulate, he 
neither argues nor presents argu¬ 
ments, which is difficult to do when 
dealing with so controversial a sub¬ 
ject. He is friendly, but he does not 
try to be persuasive. He knows what 
he knows and' you can take it or leave 
it, and God bless you either way. 

Through his contacts with visitors 
from Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, infor¬ 
mation comes that other-planetary 
scientists are interested in Earth be¬ 
cause it is “going through the tilt”, 
the like of which happened to Earth 
first about 26,000 years ago. More re¬ 
cently, Mercury was tilted 4000 years 
ago; and Venus 2000 years ago. 

Adamski reasons that the 2000 year 
space in the 26,000 year cycle may 
only seem to be broken; that not too 
long ago there were only seven plan¬ 
ets and that it is reasonable to assume 
there might possibly be other planets 
as yet undiscovered by our inadequate 
instruments. Since all the suns are 
said to have twelve planets and the 
twelve planets and the sun would 
make up the 26,000 year cycle at 2000 
years each, some of our scientists 
might start looking. With their 
minds open, of course. 


Already, evidences of this “tilt” are 
being felt in the warming of the Arc¬ 
tic Ocean. (See “The Coming Ice 
Age”, READER’S DIGEST, Nov. 
1958.) That the pole seems once to 
have been in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean where there was no land to 
freeze and has been shifted to land 
may be another evidence. 

Adamski says, the flying saucer is 
not so much a mechanical device as a 
philosophy which will affect and is 
affecting all phases of our civiliza¬ 
tion. People are alerted in spite of 
themselves. Even the skeptics sit on 
the sidelines waiting the next devel¬ 
opment. It is necessary that we all 
stay with feet solid on the ground 
and work up from there. 

Shooting at the moon, that’s Sci¬ 
ence. 

Assuming that a mighty Creator 
stopped with making one imperfect, 
divided, and warring planet fit for 
habitation by man. .. .that’s arro¬ 
gance. 

Assuming we can hit the moon, 
that’s vision. 

Assuming that man can travel in 
space, that’s dangerous. Unless you 
KNOW, of course, that it has been 
done, is being done, that someone else 
can do it. 




ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Page 95 — Lee Childers, of Detroit 
94 — George Adamski 

97 — Audience at lecture in midwest. Note expression on some faces. 
99 — Reverend John Brinson (see page 93). 
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RED SILK 
SCARF 

by RANJEE SHAHANI 


BEING a skeptic by temperament 
and having been in the diplomatic 
service (a tough profession), I am 
not easily gullible. But the following 
expedience did come my way; I am 
utterly unable to explain it; all that I 
can say is that it is true. Listen. 

London. 1940. The war had'begun 
in real earnest. 

While the nocturnal serenade a la 
Hitler was becoming more and more 
frenzied, I had to visit a hush-hush 
factory somewhere in England to de¬ 
liver there a talk on “The Spirit of 
India”. When I arrived at the railway 
station, which was draped in dark¬ 
ness, I was met by a military man 
who flashed a torch, in my face, some¬ 
how recognised me, dumped my suit¬ 
case in the back seat of the car, and 
drove me towards my destination. He 
did not speak much; in fact, he ex¬ 
pressed himself merely in grunts. He 
seemed to be a character out of one of 
Kipling’s novels—a strong, silent 
man. 

After we had done ten or twelve 


miles, we stopped in a virtual wilder¬ 
ness. No human habitations; no sign 
of life; the dun-c o 1 o u r e d fields 
stretched as far as the eye could see. 

“What is the idea of halting here?” 
I asked. 

The man vouchsafed me no answer; 
he lighted a cigarette and went on 
puffing at it contentedly. I was vexed 
but could do nothing about it. I 
'climbed out of the car and watched 
the neutral English sky, where no 
sun was to be found but a layer after 
layer of white clouds. It was bitterly 
cold, and, though I had heavy fur 
gloves on, my hands, especially the 
tips of my fingers, felt numb and 
painful. 

I was sorry to have accepted this 
lecture tour, but then there was no 
way out of it now. The British Min¬ 
istry of Information packed me off to 
places where they thought I could do 
•most good by my words. 

While I stood shivering, a black 
speck appeared on the rim of the ho¬ 
rizon; it grew bigger and bigger as it 
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drew near, and soon it proved to be a 
landau pulled by two bay horses. I 
was transferred to it, and the journey 
commenced again. This vehicle, I 
must say, was a ramshackle affair, 
but, like the English taxis, very com¬ 
fortable. I sank into its depths, and 
relaxed. 

The sun had now come up, but 
looked pale, almost cool; it threw a 
weird light on the world—greenish 
blue with streaks of silver in it. It 
looked as though I had strayed into a 
younger and fresher age. But I was 
too tired, and soon fell asleep. 

Suddenly I received a violent jolt, 
and woke up with a start. We were 
now moving on uneven ground, and 
here and there appeared Nissen huts. 
I pulled down the window and looked 
out. A girl in a red scarf waved to us 
frantically. We stopped. What did 
she want? A lift. We obliged. She 
jumped in and stayed in a corner, 
looking so scared that I did not have 
the heart to engage her in conversa¬ 
tion. 

There is not the least doubt that 
she was most attractive. She had a 
mass of golden hair, large violet eyes, 
a small upturned nose, and lips such 
as Mona Lisa possessed. The broach 
she was wearing caught my attention, 
for it was of a most unusual design 
and workmanship; it represented a 
lotus encrusted with diamonds and 
rubies. It sparkled like a meteor. 

We were now approaching the mas¬ 
sive gates of a huge factory, whose 
chimneys belched forth smoke and. 
whose noise was like the thunder of a 
near-by sea. I didn’t hear what the 
girl said, but I. gathered that she 
wished to be put down at this spot. 
Her wish was complied with, and she 
thanked me more with her eyes than 
with words. Soon she disappeared 
from view; she was running, as 
though in a hurry to reach some¬ 
where. 

The carriage now drew up to the 
front steps of the factory, and, as I 
was about to get down, I noticed the 
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red silk scarf on the seat beside me. I 
did not know what to do with it, so, 
without examining it,. I thrust it into 
my overcoat pocket. I was conscious 
of a faint odour of jasmine. 

Just then the manager of this enor¬ 
mous undertaking, which prepared, as 
I learned later, deadly poison gas, 
came to receive me. He told me 
straightway that it was unnecessary 
for me to harangue for an hour to 
earn my fee; I could talk for fifteen 
minutes to the factory hands and 
spend the rest of the time with him. 
He promised me, for lunch, his best 
sherry and a real good steak. In those 
grim days it was my fate to travel 
from one part of England to another, 
doing nothing but yap, yap, yap. Here 
was' a change, and, frail mortal that I 
was, I welcomed it. In any case, it 
seemed to me odd to address a thou¬ 
sand or so men who were masticating 
their food and exchanging gossip. 
The clatter of the knives and forks 
was such that, despite the aid of a 
microphone, I couldn’t hear myself. 
My sentences issued from my mouth, 
hung trembling in the huge hall for a 
moment, and then dropped like peb¬ 
bles in a deep well. 

However, everything went without 
a hitch. It was still early when I fin¬ 
ished my meal. My host, the manager, 
told me that as I had a few hours to 
spare before making the return jour¬ 
ney, it would be interesting for me to 
see the neighbouring town which had 
an old-world atmosphere all its own. 

I liked the idea and drove over to 
the ancient bourg that had been sug¬ 
gested to me. We stopped near a tav¬ 
ern called the Seven Sisters, had a 
quick one, the driver and I, and 
talked a little about this and that. 
“ ‘Itler is giving us loads of trouble,’* 
said my companion, “but don’t you 
worry; we’ll soon lick him and hang 
him on the tallest tree in our coun¬ 
try.” 

I smiled grimly, for, just then, we 
were on the run. The bombers of 
Goering plastered England with ex- 
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plosives even during the day time. 

However, getting the man another 
mug of beer, I strolled out, promising 
to return soon. The very first place 
that attracted my attention was an 
antique bookshop. I entered it. There 
was no one in it; the very air seemed 
redolent of old morocco. As I turned 
to inspect some tomes, I caught sight 
of a picture in a corner. It was par¬ 
tially concealed by books, but the 
face could be seen fairly distinctly. 

I was taken aback. Well, here was 
the girl who had been sitting with me 
in the carriage earlier in the day. 
Now, I said to myself, I can return 
her the scarf, or have it sent on to 
her. 

As T gazed at her portrait—surely 
the work of some master—she seemed 
even more beautiful than I had taken 
her to be. The eyes were wonderful, 
spell-binding as the stars, and the lips 
were half-honey, half-poison. Who 
was she? I was curious to know. 

“Ah, sir, you are admiring our 
masterpiece,” said a voice which 
seemed to come from the caverns of 
the earth. 

I looked round. In front of me a 
small man stood immovable, not so 
much seeing me as looking through 
me. His white beard, framing a pallid 
face of classical purity, covered half 
his own length, and his clothes, of a 
strange cut, hung loosely on his 
limbs. He. was leaning on a stick, as 
though he suffered from gout or 
some such ailment. 

“The most famous fatal beauty of 
these parts, sir,” I heard. “Set the 
heart of many a gallant on fire.” 

“You speak in the past tense. 
Why.” 

“Well, I have reason to; she died in 
1823.” 


“Really!’’ 

“Are you challenging my knowl¬ 
edge, sir?” The man’s voice was ris¬ 
ing; he spoke like a foghorn. 

“I am merely seeking information. 
Who is she?’’ 

“Lady Caroline. Many adored her, 


but she fell in love with a Hindu, Her 
father, an irate nabob, hearing of this 
unnatural affection, had the lover 
waylaid and slain. When she went to 
the rendezvous, she found her dearest 
one dead. She took off her scarf and 
dipped it in hi3 blood, and always 
wore it round her neck. She never 
married; she never spoke to anyone 
again; she just pined away. A sad, 
bad story.’ 

“Indeed. You seem to tell it well.” 

“I have always had a soft corner in 
my heart for her; she was my great- 
great grand aunt. I have inherited 
some of her belongings.” 

“Who painted her picture?” 

“Some French master. If I knew 
who he was, I would be well off 
again.” 

“How much are you demanding for 
the protrait?” 

“Two thousand guineas.’’ 

“May I have a proper look at it?” 

“Certainly:” He brought it out for 
me, dusted it reverently, and put it 
under a powerful light. 

“It’s she, it’s she!” I cried. “The 
same black dress, the same red silk 
scarf, the same broach shaped like a 
lotus, and the same wondering violet 
eyes.’ 

“What are you talking about?” 

I told him of my encounter in the 
morning. 

He laughed outright. “You must 
be dreaming or suffering from hallu¬ 
cinations. How could you have met 
someone who passed away more than 
a hundred years ago?” 

Probably I have made a mistake, I 
said to myself; a certain type of Eng¬ 
lish beauty is recurrent. I was about 
to turn away when I thought of the 
scarf. I produced it and showed it to 
the man before me. 

He examined it and then grew pale 
as death. “Why,” he murmured, “it 
has dull blood spots on it and a touch 
of her famed perfume. And this is the 
half! Wait a minute...” 

He came back, carrying a casket, in 
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which lay folded the half of a red silk 
scarf. He put it alongside the scarf I 
had given him. The two were identi¬ 
cal, equal pieces of one whole. 

“I know why she appeared to you,” 
he said at last, rising as from a trance. 
“Her lover died unshriven, and she 
wants you, a fellow Hindu,, to have 
prayers said for him. Will you do it?” 
His tone had changed, and he spoke 
almost in a begging voice. “Maybe she 
too had become a Hindu. Who 
knows? Take these two halves of the 
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scarf and do with them what you 
think fit.” 

I left the shop, carrying the casket. 
Some years later, when I was in Ben¬ 
ares, the holiest of Hindu cities, I 
handed the sad relic to a Brahmin 
who, having performed certain cere¬ 
monies over it, set it floating on the 
Ganges. It bobbed up and down for a 
while, and then was carried away by 
the swift current. 

I had done my duty. I hope the 
tragic lovers are now at peace. 


AGAIN AN EDITORIAL ASIDE 

The stereotype, and it is a stereotype, of the knife-wielding, dope-push¬ 
ing Porto Rican teenager, has received seeming confirmation these recent 
weeks in the wave of teenage violence^the wave of senseless giggling vio¬ 
lence—which has erupted here in New York. 

There is need for sober community leadership at this stage —not to mur¬ 
mur pious Freudian exorcisms—but to bring out and to bring out repeat¬ 
edly the fact that these youngsters (as Ed Sullivan, Jackie Robinson and 
others have pointed out) are no more representative of their community 
than any criminal, old or young, is representative of his social or ethnic 
group. 

This urge to violence, this urge to senseless violence, respects no social 
barriers and ignores, in actuality, no section of the community. This is 
what makes it the more frightening, that you cannot, if you are honest, 
draw four lines and say that within these is the centrum of the disease. .. . 
This disease—and it is just that which is gripping us by the throat—can 
hit Park Avenue and “Spanish Harlem” and “Hell’s Kitchen” with equal 
and dreadful impartiality! 

What can be done? 

Try to stop the tabloid glorification of these young hoodlums whose sole 
moments of glory in their young and senseless and empty lives come when 
they stare out at you—blank-faced or snarling—from the pages of your 
favorite tabloid.... 

Strengthen our courts. Give them the authority to deal with these young¬ 
sters as they should be dealt with. 

And strengthen our police! Give them, too, the authority to cope ade¬ 
quately with the situation! 



life 


death 
ROBOT 


THE ROBOT walked along the 
gray sidewalk, pausing now and then 
to check a house number. He was tall 
and stately looking. His shiny metal 
frame had a just-out-of-the-factory 
appearance. 

As he continued walking, a strong 
wind stirred some dust in the street’s 
gutter to his right. The dust gathered 
into a miniature tornado that whirled 
across the sidewalk and blew into the 
robot’s metal ears, electronic eyes, 
and flat, oblong mouth. The robot 
immediately activated his cleaning 
mechanism. In a few seconds the dust 
that had entered his frame was blown 
out. 

After going a bit further, the robot 
saw the number 225 over the door of 
a white, one-story wooden dwelling. 
He turned off the sidewalk and 
walked around the house until he 
reached the back door. He rang the 
doorbell and stood waiting. 

Soon a plump, red-haired woman 
opened the door. She had pale skin 


and dark circles under her eyes. She 
looked at the robot and said, “Oh, 
you must be the robot my husband 
ordered.” 

“Yes, madam,” the robot answered, 
in a deep, slightly rasping tone. 

The woman fluttered her eyelids a 
•few times. “Uh—come in,” she said 
finally. 

The robot entered the house. “I am 
prepared to begin work immediately, 
madam,” he said. “Is there anything 
you wish done at this time?” 

“I—I’ve never had a robot before. 
Is it true that you can do all the 
housework and cooking and clean¬ 
ing?” 

“That is quite correct, madam.” 

“Well, the dishes need washing, and 
supper needs to be started. Are you 
sure you can cook?” 

“Quite certain, madam.” The robot 
moved to the kitchen sink and start¬ 
ed washing the dishes. The woman 
watched him for a while. When she 
saw that he knew what to do she left 
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the kitchen and went to the living 
room to watch television. 

About an hour later a young boy 
entered the house. He was fredde- 
faced, with large frog-like eyes and 
reddish-brown hair. He set his school 
books down on the kitchen table and 
gazed wonderingly at the robot. 
“Gee,” he said, “a real robot!” 

The woman started in from the liv¬ 
ing room, calling, “Is that you, 
Jimmy?” 

‘‘Yeah,” the boy answered. He was 
still looking at the robot, watching 
it dry the dishes. 

The woman entered the kitchen. 
“How do you like the robot your fa¬ 
ther bought?” 

“Real keen!” the boy said. He 
walked over to the robot. “Is it true 
that robots can’t hurt humans?” he 
asked. 

“Of course it is,” his mother an¬ 
swered. “They’re perfectly safe.” 

“He sure looks strong. I’ll bet he 
could tear the house apart if he want¬ 
ed to.” 

The robot moved silently to the 
refrigerator. He opened it and took 
some food out, then returned to the 
large sink. 

The boy suddenly kicked one of 
the robot’s legs. 

The robot stood perfectly still, as 
i? nothing had happened. 

“Jimmy, stop that!” the boy’s moth¬ 
er cried. 

Jimmy frowned. “Aw, I just want¬ 
ed to see if he’d do anything. I guess 
it’s true, though. I guess robots real¬ 
ly can't hurt people.” 

Two hours and fifteen minutes 
later a large, chunky man, brown¬ 
haired and well tanned, entered the 
house by way of the front door, which 
led into the living room, His wife 
was sitting on the sofa, watching 
television. 

“Did the robot come?” the man 
asked. 

“Yes,” the woman said. “He’s in 
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the kitchen, getting supper ready.” 

“How do you like him so far?” 

“He’s okay, I guess.” 

“You guess.” the man said loudly. 
“After I spend half of our savings to 
buy one of the damn things so you’ll 
quit nagging me about all the house¬ 
work you have to do, is that all you 
have to say?” 

“Be quiet,” the woman said. “I’m 
trying to watch television.” 

The man’s face turned red. “Don’t 
tell me to be quiet!” he roared. “I’m 
the one who sweats and slaves to 
keep this family going. Don’t you 
forget that! If it weren’t for me—” 

“All right, all right, so you’re a 
big hero,” the woman said. “But will 
you please be quiet? Do you want 
the whole block to hear you?” 

The man looked through the vene- . 
tian blinds at the lights of the house 
next door. “Look,” he said to his wife 
in a milder tone, “I’ll admit that I 
was wrong to get mixed up with that 
blonde. But that was a whole year 
ago, honey. How long are we going 
to go on like this? I can’t even talk 
to you any more. Don’t you think it’s 
about time we kissed and made up?”' 

The woman stared at the television 
set and said, “As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, we can go on, like this in¬ 
definitely.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders 
and sneered. “Okay, if that’s how you 
want it, fine! Don’t expect me to be 
decent anymore, though. I’m sick and 
tired of trying to appease you for 
something that happened in the past! 
And furthermore, I’m not going—” 

“Please lower your voice!” the 
woman cut in. “Do you want your 
son to hear you, too?” 

“Where is the little brat?” the man 
asked. 

“He’s in the kitchen, watching the 
robot.” 

“What’s he doing that for?” 

“I think he’s fascinated with it." 

“He is eh? I think I’ll take a look 
at the thing myself.” The man walked 
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toward the kitchen, an angry look 
still on his face. 

A short'while later, the robot an¬ 
nounced that supper was ready to be 
served. The man, the woman, and the 
boy sat down at the kitchen table. 
After the robot finished serving 
them, he walked away to the sink to 
clean the pots and pans he had used 
for cooking. 

The man cut into a thick, juicy 
steak with his knife. He put a piece 
of it into his mouth and started to 
chew it. “Hey,” he said to his son, 
sitting next to him, “this robot real¬ 
ly knows how to cook! In-fact, I’d 
say that he’s a lot better than your 
mother, wouldn’t you, son?” 

The boy looked at his mother. “I— 
I don’t know,” he said quietly. 

“Stop trying to poison the boy’s 
mind!” the woman said. 

“I simply made an observation,” 
the man said. 

The three of them ate quietly for 
a while. Then the boy asked, “Is it 
true that robots can’t tell a lie, dad¬ 
dy?” 

“Yep,” his father replied. “They 
absolutely and positively cannot tell 
a lie. Look, I’ll show you.” The man 
called the robot to the table. “Do you 
think I’m handsome?” he asked it, 
winking at his son. 

“According to current standards, 
sir,” the robot said, “your nose is too 
large and your lips are too thick.” 

“Really!” the woman said. “Can’t 
you think of anything better to do?” 

The man looked at her sharply. 
Then he turned to the robot again. 
“How about my wife?” he asked. “Do 
you think she’s pretty?” 

The robot said, “Your wife, sir, is 
considerably overweight. She has a 
poor complexion and appears to be 
aging rapidly.”' 

“Ha ha ha,” the man said, glancing 
at his wife. 

The woman reached over the table 
and slapped him across the face with 


full force of her arm. Then sh« 
grabbed her dinner plate and smashed 
it over the robot’s head. 

The man laughed loudly. The wom¬ 
an suddenly started crying and ran 
from the kitchen. The boy sat still 
and watched with frightened eyes. 

“Excuse me, sir,” the robot said, 
“I believe I have been damaged 
slightly.” 

The man stopped laughing. “Huh? 
Oh, yeah, I guess you did get banged 
up a bit.” 

“I suggest, sir,” the robot said, 
"that you send me in for repair to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“Sure,” the man said. “Turn your¬ 
self in first thing in the morning.” 

“Thank you, sir.” The robot walked 
off to a corner of the kitchen. 

The man looked at his son. “I —uh 
—I guess your mother’s a bit high 
strung this evening,” the man said, 
as a guilty look swept over his face. 

“I guess so,” the boy said mechan¬ 
ically. Then he looked at the robot 
standing in the corner. 

“Well, don’t take it too seriously, 
son,” the man said. “C’mon, let’s 
watch television.” 

As the two of them walked along 
the hall that led to the living room, 
they passed the bedroom, where the 
woman was sprawled out on the bed, 
sobbing. 

“You go ahead, Jim,” the man said. 
“I want to talk to your mother for a 
while.” 

The boy walked away and the man 
entered the bedroom. “Laura.” he 
said uncertainly. “Can I talk to you 
a minute?” 

“Go away,” his wife said. 

The man sat down on the edge of 
the bed. He stroked the woman’s hair 
and said, “I’m sorry, honey, honest I 
am. I don’t care what that pile of 
junk says. I still think you're pretty.” 

.The woman continued to cry. She 
was still lying on the bed, face down, 
her head buried in a pillow. 

“Please, honey,” the man said, “let’3 
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make a new start. We’ve both been 
pretty awful this last year. I think 
it’s time for both of us to change.” 
The man kissed the woman on the 
back of the neck. 

The woman turned around on the 
bed. “But can I trust you?” she asked, 
still sobbing. “Will you promise to 
stay away from other women?” 

“Of course I will,” the man an¬ 
swered. “Honest, Laura, I haven’t 
even looked at another woman the 
past year!” 

“How about that blonde?” the wom¬ 
an asked. “Are you sure you can stay 
away from her?” 

“Sure, Laura. I haven’t so much as 
seen her since you found out. Really,, 

I—” 

A loud, crashing sound from the 


kitchen interrupted him. “What in 
hell is that?” he said. He got up and 
walked to the kitchen. 

The boy was swinging a large ax 
at the robot. He had already succeed¬ 
ed in severing the robot’s arms. 

The man stood paralyzed for a mo¬ 
ment, watching. 

The boy swung the ax again and 
split the robot’s upper and lower sec¬ 
tions. 

The man ran toward the boy. “Stop 
it, Jimmy!” he shouted. “For God’s 
sake, stop!” 

“The robot said my mother is 
ugly!” the boy yelled hysterically, 
raising the ax. “He made you and 
mommy fight!” the boy shrieked, and 
he chopped down on the robot’s re¬ 
mains. 



AGAIN AN EDITORIAL ASIDE — 

The people who found Lloyd Mallen’s RUSSIA AND THE BIG RED 
LIE (Fawcett, 75 cents), which I propose to comment on in my next col¬ 
umn, immensely reassuring, —were no doubt uninterested in the news that 
Premier Khrushchev was to bring with him to this country V. S. Yemelya¬ 
nov, easily the Number 1 figure in the development of atomic energy in 
the Soviet Union. 

Yemelyanov’s title is Chief of the Main Administration for the Use of 
Atomic Energy. His position, despite the fact that, these last years, the 
task of directing the Soviet Union’s rather far-reaching nuclear develop¬ 
ment has become bureaucratized, corresponds to that John McCone, Chair¬ 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Yemelyanov has been called typical of the new generation that have come 
into being in the Soviet Union in recent years more or less apart from the 
channels of political orthodoxy. These—the successors of Kapitsa—are the 
new elite in a Russia that, openly and understandably, values its leaders in 
science and technology. These are the people who must be watched in the 
months and in the years to come. On their influence on the course of events 
depends the lives of many, many millions. 
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brace 

yourselx 

^mother 


by KATE WILHELM 


“GOOD MORNING, Sue Ann.” 
Bart greeted his secretary pleasantly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bartlett.” The 
girl virtually leaped at him, urgently- 
thrusting a typed paper under his 
eyes, one finger raised to her lips for 
silence. “Did you have a nice week¬ 
end, sir?” 

Hastily he scanned the sheet and 
belatedly remembered her words, spo¬ 
ken much louder than necessary. He 
glanced at his office door which stood 
opened nearly an inch. “Oh, weekend, 
yes, fine.” His voice sounded choked 
even to him as the impact of the mes¬ 
sage hit him. The boss in his office 
waiting for him? Why? He mouthed, 
“Real mad?”, and groaned inaudibly 
at her nod. Attley never went to his 
subordinates, but sat like an impas¬ 
sive Buddha as they answered his 
curt summons. Even as he flashed her 
a quick grin of thanks he was review¬ 
ing his past week or two and could 
find nothing in them to anger the 
boss. He squared his shoulders and 


went inside his own office, for the 
first time since its presence not no¬ 
ticing the new gold of the sign on his 
door that told the world Mr. Stephan 
Bartlett was now General Sales Man¬ 
ager of General Appliances. 

His simulated surprise at seeing the 
president of G.A. in person in his of¬ 
fice, was quite convincing, as were his 
effusively stressed well wishes and 
greetings. “Such a welcomed surprise, 
Mr. Attley. In fact, I was planning 
on obtaining an appointment with you 
in connection with. ..” 

“Not now, Bart. I have things to at¬ 
tend to this morning, and I can’t de¬ 
lay at present.” Very drily, “Your 
mother paid me a call this morning. 
Were you aware of the fact that she 
was in town? I understand that she- 
lives up-state.” 

“Mother? Here?” Bart’s glance 
about his office was purely involun¬ 
tary, as if he expected her to appear 
mysteriously from behind his desk or 
come crawling from somewhere near 
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the inter-office telecom, 

“Bart, sit down!” Attley said impa¬ 
tiently. “As I said, I have a busy 
morning and this has caught me quite 
by surprise. It was brought to my at¬ 
tention that your mother didn’t own 
one of our Kit-Robs, and I thought 
I’d add a little bonus to your promo¬ 
tion by giving her one and telling you 
of it later. However, it seems that she 
doesn’t approve. She has returned it.” 

His face was bland and unreadable, 
which meant he was very angry. Bart 
tentatively smiled and erased it im¬ 
mediately to assume a sorrowful ex¬ 
pression. “There must be some mis¬ 
take, sir, I personally presented her 
with the Kit-Rob several years ago. 
That must be why she returned your 
gift. Mother is—uh—” 

“The word is indivualistic, Bart. 
And I fully approve. We must all 
maintain our individuality. In a world 
that for the past century has pulled 
us all this way and that with no re¬ 
gard for personal differences, it is a 
necessity that we nurture all the lit¬ 
tle characteristics - that make for in- 
divualism. However,” he reluctantly 
dragged himself from his favorite 
theme, “in this instance, G.A. might 
suffer.” He paused ominously to al¬ 
low the significance of the statement 
to find home. Then more genially he 
commented, “No doubt you can talk 
to her and make her see the results of 
her hasty action. It just wouldn’t do 
for the mother of the sales manager 
of G.A. to go about saying she didn’t 
trust its products, that she suspected 
them of trying to spy on the populace 
by planting radio remitters in them.” 

Bart gasped at that, “She said 
that?” 

“Her exact words almost. And she 
said them many times. To my secre¬ 
tary, to the receptionist, to anyone 
who would listen, apparently. And 
she walked up instead of riding the 
lift. Said it was a device to inject her 
with some sort of gas that would dull 
her senses.” The bland expression 


was back and his eyes were heavily 
veiled as he watched Bart’s face sag. 

“Mr. Attley, believe me, sir, I’ll 
have a talk with her.” Bart promised 
fervently. “She is slightly old fash¬ 
ioned, you understand, and she 
doesn’t understand ail the modern 
wonders science has made^possible.” 

Where could she have learned 
about the radio in the certain, select¬ 
ed Kit-Robs? And she must have been 
guessing about the lift. Must have 
been. Only two other men knew about 
that, and he knew Attley wouldn’t 
have told even his psychiatrist. 
\Vells? Ridiculous. He had been sent 
to Centauri Three two years ago. 

After Attley had left him alone, he 
sank wearily back into his* chair, the 
cloud he’d been riding for the past 
seven days quite mired, refusing to 
lift him again. “Brace yourself for 
Mother,” he thought grimly. Sue Ann 
peeked around the door and he waved 
her into the room dispiritedly. “Give, 
Sue Ann. What happened, and how 
many heard it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bartlett, it was awful! 
She climbed up the stairs with those 
men following her! Wouldn’t even let 
a Rob-Car take it back! Said they 
weren’t dependable! I wonder where 
she found men willing to carry it 
up?” She frowned at the idea and 
then shrugged it off. “Anyway, when 
Mr. Attley’s secretary tried to get rid 
of her she just sat down. Said she 
wouldn’t budge until he came and got 
the—” she hesitated but continued 
with a rush of words, “the obscene 
monstrosity! He had to come out, be¬ 
cause by that time Mr. Fagget and 
Mr. Shirello and Miss Rutherford and 
I don’t know how many others were 
standing around her asking her what 
she wanted and everything.” Her eyes 
were very large as she blithely gal¬ 
loped over the details, making it all 
sound very much like Mother. 

He let her finish before he asked, 
“Sue Ann, how did he find out she 
didn’t have the Kit-Rob I gave her?” 
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“It must have been Mr. Shirello. 
He’s always nosing around, you know. 
I don’t know how he finds out so 
much, but he always seems to, and he 
did want to be sales manager.” 

„ So it was Shirello. He’d have to be 
sent somewhere. Mars perhaps. Bart’s 
own position was too precarious to 
have an overly ambitious man sniff¬ 
ing at his heels. He could swing that 
all right, but first there was Mother 
to attend to. The outside line sounded 
melodiously and Sue Ann automatic¬ 
ally answered. She smiled at his wife 
and withdrew. 

“Bart, something awful has hap¬ 
pened. Brace yourself, darling, your 
mother—” She stopped midway, her 
lovely eyes widening in consterna¬ 
tion, “Bart, has she been there?” 

“She’s been here, honey. But don't 
worry about it. Now tell me what’s 
happened.” He liked for Ivy to call 
him at work, unlike most of the other 
men. But then none of them had a 
wife who looked like Ivy with long 
green eyes and hair that flamed and 
demanded immediate attention. Her 
skin, even over the screen, was so 
smooth and soft, he always wanted to 
stroke it, to feel it as if doubting such 
a complexion actually existed outside 
the corns. 

Ivy sighed slightly, “Darling, I’m 
sorry, I shouldn’t have bothered you 
at work, and right now it does seem 
silly of me. Your mother went to 
school and got Stevie out on one pre¬ 
tence or other and they’re gone. The 
school called me a few minutes ago 
to see what happened. Naturally when 
she showed up saying he was needed 
immediately they let him go. She had 
all her papers with her and they had 
no reason, to doubt her. They checked 
her through iden and let her take 
Stevie with her.” She was fighting 
hard to control herself, and not suc¬ 
ceeding very well as she waited for 
his reassurances. 

“OK, honey. She probably took him 
to the zoo or something. She’ll take 
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good care of him. After all, she did 
rear me, you know. And nothing so 
bad ever happened.” 

“Of course. I knew all the time I 
was being childish, but I had to call 
anyway.” She smiled her very special 
smile at him before she switched off. 

He continued to smile fatuously at 
the screen even after it had cleared. 
He was very much in love with his 
beautiful wife. He knew, smugly, that 
she could charm the pants right off 
Attley himself. If she were the one 
behind the desk, Attley would have 
guffawed at the antics of her mother, 
but it wasn’t her mother, it was his, 
and unfortunately he didn’t have the 
physical attributes Ivy did. Impul¬ 
sively he had Sue Ann get her back 
for him. “Darling, would you do 
something for me? I know how you 
feel about Attley, but would you call 
his wife and have them to dinner to¬ 
morrow?” 

“Then there was trouble down 
there?” Ivy’s face became worried 
again. “Bart, don’t you think your 
mother will be with us several days? 
She always does stay a week, I mean 
having her and Mr. Attley together 
at dinner?” 

“Look, honey, stop worrying about 
Mother. I’ll handle her. And this is 
one time that she’s going to have to 
do as I say, regardless.” 

To search in a city of seventeen 
million people would ordinarily have 
been ridiculous, but Bart knew ap¬ 
proximately where to look. He re¬ 
membered from his own boyhood the 
spots where she would be most likely 
to take a seven year old, and he made 
it to those places one after another. 
The museum of natural history, the 
art galleries, the science museum, the 
planetarium, the aquarium, the horti¬ 
cultural display. Finally the zoo. 

“I made all the rounds,” he com¬ 
plained to Ivy later as they waited, 
dulling their apprehension with oc¬ 
casional fizzy highballs. “I knew ex- 
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actly where she took him, but every 
time I missed them. The guard at the 
natural history museum remembered 
them distinctly. She was trying to 
start a tractor that was over a hun¬ 
dred years old. One of the type that a 
man sat in and plowed his fields 
with,” he explained as she looked 
blank. He waved it aside. “And in the 
art museum they made quite a dis¬ 
turbance when she insisted the Art- 
Rob exhibit was an insult to an art 
lover. It seems she tried to remove 
them personally, but was restrained.” 
He closed his eyes and let Ivy mur¬ 
mur comforting words to him for sev¬ 
eral moments before he added, “She 
eluded the Guard-Robs by short cir¬ 
cuiting them with steel knitting nee¬ 
dles.” 

“Oh, darling! I’m so sorry!” Ivy 
rested her head against his chest then 
and said in a small voice, “I’m begin¬ 
ning to think she must not be entire- ‘ 
ly. . . well.” 

“Dr. Kranston agreed to examine 
her in the morning,” Bart said flatly. 
“God, Ivy, I hated to do it, but I ask 
you, does she act like a sane person?” 

“Stella Kranston told Eva White¬ 
hall that she can hardly wait to get to 
Centauri. Isn’t it odd why a person 
like Stella would want to go?” Ivy 
changed the subject that was so ob¬ 
viously painful to her husband. 

“She must be pretending for his 
sake. Kranston has never made any 
secret that he was preparing himself 
for it. A psychiatrist on Centauri 
Three! Seems a complete waste to 
me.” He added sadly, “Seems all the 
people I care anything about are leav¬ 
ing. Wells, Tedley, Kranston.” 

They both jerked to their feet then 
as the outer door of their apartment 
began opening stealthily. A pert, un¬ 
lined face seemingly full of sparkling 
eyes and teeth flashed at them. “Oh, 
you’re up.” She pushed the door open 
all the way and marched inside lead¬ 
ing a grinning red haired boy behind 
her. He looked apprehensively from 


one to the other of his parents, and 
then to his grandmother for encour¬ 
agement. She nodded to him and in¬ 
stantly he flew across the room 
whooping. “Dad! I’ve had the most 
fun! We went 'to the zoo and Grand¬ 
ma showed me which animals you can 
eat and which, ones will eat you up 
and we went to the place where there 
are tractors and airplanes and we 
went to the street market and ate hot 
waffles and we—” 

Behind his excited voice Ivy re¬ 
peated in horror, “Animals you eat? 
Mother, what in the world did you 
tell him?” 

“Well, people did eat bears and 
deer and raccoons and rabbits, you 
know.” Mother examined Ivy critical¬ 
ly then and finally drew the girl to 
her, “As lovely as ever, but a tiny bit 
too thin.” She kissed her solidly on 
the cheek and took no notice of the 
constraint Ivy showed. “I’m sorry I 
didn’t call you first, but I thought 
you’d probably tell me no, an«l I 
wanted to give the boy a holiday.” 

Bart gently disengaged himself 
from his son, “Mother, you know they 
have planned holidays at the school. 
They had the impression something 
was wrong, or they wouldn’t have al¬ 
lowed you to take him. They show 
them all those things when they are 
prepared to understand what they’re 
seeing.” 

“Planned holidays!” she retorted 
indignantly. “Nothing’s as much fun 
as an unplanned holiday. Every boy 
needs to play hookey. Good for his 
ego. And as for seeing things in the 
group, all any of them can see is each 
other’s back.” 

“Stevie, you’ve been crying!” Ivy 
clasped the boy to her, “What hap¬ 
pened? Are you all right?” 

“Oh, Mother. I’m all right.” He 
pulled away from the examination she 
was making. “Grandma spanked me.” 
There was pride in the statement and 
he looked up at his grandmother grin¬ 
ning broader than before. 
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"Spanked you! You mean she hit 
you!" Ivy drew her breath in sharply 
and turned in consternation to Bart. 

He also took a deep breath, but at 
the sight of the happy face of his red 
headed boy, expelled it just as quick¬ 
ly. Quietly he said, “Better go get 
ready for bed now, Stevie.” He nod¬ 
ded to Ivy who wordlessly followed 
the lad from the room. At the door¬ 
way Stevie paused and called, “Don’t 
forget. Grandma. You’ll tell me about 
the cowboys and Indians.” 

“I’ll be in directly,” she promised. 

Bart waited until they were alone. 
“Mother, why did you spank him?” 

“He sassed me,” she answered sim¬ 
ply. “If there’s anything I can’t stand, 
it’s a sassy young one.” 

“Mother, it isn’t good for them to 
be hurt physically. All the doctors 
agree that it does something to them 
that isn’t good for them. He was ex¬ 
pressing himself, and you made him 
repress it. We don’t want him to be 
repressed.” He kept the words simple 
and concise, controlling himself with 
difficulty. 

“Would you rather he had one arm 
'’chewed off by a tiger?” Mother asked 
sharply. “I told him to keep back 
from the cage and he sassed and 
wouldn’t mind, so I spanked him.” 

“Mother, don’t you want to keep 
his love?” He asked desperately as 
she regarded him with amusement. He 
knew she understood that he had of¬ 
ten wanted to spank the child himself 
and hadn’t, and now resented it be¬ 
cause she had merely done it without 
first considering the act. 

* “Oh, I think he likes me well 
enough,” she reassured him with con¬ 
fidence. 

Bart felt he was losing ground be¬ 
fore he’d even had a chance to plant 
his feet in it. Very firmly he said, 
“Mother, sit down. We have to have a 
serious talk.” 

Ivy checked the table and nodded 
to herself. She glanced at the flowers, 


but for once the Kit-Rob hadn’t ne¬ 
glected to put water in the vase. Bart 
must have adjusted the thing some¬ 
how. She steadfastly refused to meet 
Mother’s eyes as she made little tasks 
for herself to kill time until time to 
get dressed. Mother seemed complete¬ 
ly unaware of her, entirely absorbed 
in the knitting she busied herself 
with at all times. Soft music filled the 
apartment, but this too Mother ig¬ 
nored and hummed what Ivy was cer¬ 
tain were naughty songs. Often Moth¬ 
er would smile to herself and nod as 
if pleasant thought occupied her 
mind. She was the picture of gracious 
age and sweet gentility. Ivy pulled 
her gaze from the incongruous anom¬ 
aly. Far from being the simple soul 
she seemed, she was very clever in¬ 
deed to have fooled Dr. Kranston so 
completely. Ivy remembered his keen 
look as he told her, “You have a very 
remarkable woman for a mother-in- 
law, Ivy. She’s as sane as any of us, 
and a darn lot smarter than most.” 

“But, Dr. Kranston, the things that 
she does could be disastrous for 
Bart’s career. Would a sane mother 
jeopardize her son that way? You 
know this promotion is the most im¬ 
portant thing in the world to him.” 

“Relax, Ivy. Attley has no sense of 
humor, that I’ll grant you, but actual¬ 
ly Mrs. Bartlett has every right in the 
world to express herself, her likes 
and dislikes, and if someone persists 
in sending her gadgets she doesn't 
want, I can’t blame her for returning 
them. Can you?” 

“Of course not.” Ivy answered sim¬ 
ply with a helpless little gesture of 
her slim hand. On the one side, Moth¬ 
er was right, but when being right 
could be harmful to her only son, 
could being right be right? She was 
very confused. Dutifully she asserted, 
“But she should consider what it 
might do to Bart.” 

She was recalled from the curious 
interview by Mother’s sudden excla¬ 
mation, “Oh dear! I knew there was 
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something I had forgotten to tell you. 
I asked that nice doctor and his wife 
to join us at dinner. You don’t mind, 
do you? He said they’ll be leaving 
soon for Centauri and I thought it 
would be a nice gesture. And too, a 
whole evening with only the Attleys’ 
company—” 

“Mother! You didn’t!” Ivy felt her 
knees shaking and sat down quickly 
to give, them time to steady. She 
moaned softly to herself, “I’ll have to 
adjust the Kit-Rob myself; there isn’t 
time to wait for Bart. More plates. 
More cocktails.” 

Quite placidly Mother slipped her 
knitting into the oversized bag that 
was never away from her side. “Come 
along, dear. I’ll fix the monster for 
you. I know all about those things.” 
Very kindly she patted Ivy’s hand. 
“You actually don’t know how, do 
you?” Ivy shook her head miserably 
and she continued gently, “I thought 
not. Well, I don’t like the blamed 
things, but I’m not afraid of them.” 
Briskly she led the unprotesting Ivy 
to the gleaming kitchen where the ro¬ 
bot was rolling back and forth prepar¬ 
ing dinner. “Now, let’s see,” she rumi¬ 
nated, “I guess this one’s like the one 
that fool Attley sent me. The book 
said the back plate covers the adjust¬ 
ments.” She turned a knurled knob 
and beamed pleasure when the ma¬ 
chine came to a complete stop. “Un 
huh. Now it was set for six, and we 
want eight. That shouldn’t be hard.” 
Within seconds the robot was again 
wheeling from the refrigerant area to 
the electronic stove and the two wom¬ 
en withdrew. 

Ivy said gratefully, “Thank you. 
Mother. I never could make one of 
them do what I wanted it to.” With a 
frankly curious stare she asked, 
“Mother, why don’t you like things 
like that?” 

“The Kit-Rob you mean?” 

“All of them.” 

“For most people they are fine, but 
not for me. And I suspect not for 


you. Ivy, did you ever go fishing? Or 
hunting? Or make a pie? Or polish 
silver until you could see yourself in 
it and laugh at the distorted images 
it threw back at you?” 

Ivy stared at her in bewilderment. 

“Of course not, child.” Mother said 
gently, “But you’d like it. Now you 
go slip into your dinner gown and if 
they start getting here before you are 
ready. I’ll let them in. And remember 
I promised Bart I wouldn’t say a 
thing to Mr. Attley that isn’t in per¬ 
fect taste. So don’t worry.” 

Ivy left her puzzling over the 
strangeness of Bart’s mother. Bart ar¬ 
rived only a short time before the 
guests did. And it was Mother who 
greeted them at the door after all. 

“I’m so sorry, Mr. Attley. Impetu¬ 
ous of me to come to your office as I 
did, and I do appreciate having the 
Kit-Rob, only I won’t use it. But if 
you want to tell everyone I have it, 
that’s your business.” 

“Mother!” Bart hurried to the door. 

“Mrs. Bartlett!” Attley looked as 
if he wished he were elsewhere. 

“What I mean is that I enjoy cook¬ 
ing and I don’t see any use lettirtg 
something do it for me just so Gener¬ 
al Appliance people can get rich. And 
you do, you know. A good cook has to 
love the people she cooks for and has 
to know what they like and don’t like, 
and has to see them placing it in their 
mouths and know she is giving them 
not only food, but pleasure. A thing 
made out of metal doesn’t enjoy any¬ 
thing unless it’s a short circuit.” To 
Dr .Kranston she said naively, “Do 
you think that would give them a sen¬ 
sation of rest or a nefarious thrill 
like a little innocent sinning gives us 
humans?” 

“Oh, I’m sure it gives them noth¬ 
ing, but what you said about a cook 
loving her task, I’m sure that’s so. 
Since we decided to go to Centauri, 
Stell has learned to cook and she gets 
a good deal of satisfaction from doiner 
it, and I have put on weight.” 
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“Really, Dr. Kranston? What’s the 
difference?” Attley took it up inter¬ 
estedly. “The Kit-Robs can do any¬ 
thing in the kitchen that a human 
cook can, and tests prove it can do it 
better.” 

It was Stella who answered in her 
almost shy voice, “It’s this way, Mr. 
Attley. Days when I’m in a hurry, I 
throw things together sort of and the 
more the better. The Kit-Rob never 
would do that. All it can do is on its 
tape and those recipes, as you know, 
have been tested to be perfect. But a 
human cook isn’t perfect. I like but¬ 
ter, and now that I have plenty, I’m 
using plenty. And sauces on things a 
perfect cook would never think of 
putting them on, but we like them. 
I’m extravagant these last few 
months. We snack more. You know 
how it is with the Kit-Robs, you nev¬ 
er dared take anything from the 
kitchen without a major adjustment 
on it for fear it would try to use that 
ingredient before you replaced it. 
Once you have one go berserk be¬ 
cause it can’t find something that's 
listed on its tape, you never want to 
go through it again.” 

“It took the factory three weeks to 
.adjust ours,” Mrs. Attley interrupt¬ 
ed. “Remember how you sneaked an¬ 
other one in to replace it?” Her hus¬ 
band glowered at her. 

Bart leaned forward determinedly. 
“So you’re actually going on the next 
flight?” 

“Less than two months to wait 
now.” Enthusiasm fired the doctor’s 
face as he spoke. “I feel like a kid 
waiting for the circus. Every night I 
know something will come up the 
next day to prevent its happening, 
and the day passes anyway, but I’m 
still holding my breath about the next 
day.” 

“But aren’t you afraid for Stella, 
Doctor?” Mother asked gently. “Such 
a delicate girl. I have heard it was 
very hazardous.” 

Ivy frowned at her slightly and she 
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fell silent at the unspoken rebuke. Ivy 
said, “That’s nonsense. Actually the 
women who came to America with 
their husbands were much frailer than 
the modern girl is,-and they made it 
fine. Any girl worth keeping is will¬ 
ing to go anywhere her husband 
wants to.” 

Attley snorted, “It’s a lot of fool¬ 
ishness, I say. There’s only space for 
the barest essentials in the ships and 
there’s nothing on Centauri but a wil¬ 
derness and a bunch of savages who’d 
like nothing better than to dine on 
Earth women and children.” 

“Oh, it’s probably not much, if any, 
worse than the New World was to our 
ancestors, and look at it now. All a 
wilderness needs is for a determined 
race to decide it’s worth settling. And 
God knows we need the space.” Bart’s 
statement, begun in a positive tone, 
ended downbeat as he realized it was 
his boss he was contradicting. He 
touched the button on the table that 
called the Kit-Rob in with a batch of 
fresh cocktails. 

Mother watched it uneasily as it 
wheeled dexterously among them, 
pausing for a given number of sec¬ 
onds before each person before mov¬ 
ing on to the next. She caught Bart’s 
hard look and tore her eyes away 
from it. When it approached her, she 
was groping in her voluminous bag 
for the skein of wool that had fallen 
to the bottom. The Kit-Rob waited 
the time allowed and began backing 
away from her. Quickly she realized 
she was at fault and she reached out 
for the iced glass. In her haste she 
bumped the hand of Attley who was 
automatically reaching for his own 
drink. Both drinks were unbalanced 
and in the next second, almost as in¬ 
evitably as a recoil from heat, Attley 
was drenched. Ivy screamed softly, 
and rushed to him with her eyes large 
pools of what was almost fright. Mrs. 
Attley began laughing in the back¬ 
ground and Bart shot her a puzzled 
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glance as he too began mopping up 
his boss. 

Sublimely unaware, the Kit-Rob 
kept its backing and starting move¬ 
ment. With a mumlpled, “If you’ll ex¬ 
cuse me,” Attley pushed Bart aside 
and still dabbing at his soaked clothes 
glanced about as if to get his bear¬ 
ings. All through. it Mother had sat 
transfixed by the suddenness of the 
events. Now she suddenly seemed to 
realize what she had done and she 
leaped to her feet, upsetting her bag. 
The large ball of yellow yarn un¬ 
rolled as it crossed the room leaving 
its gay sunny trail stretched out after 
it. Still carrying out instructions via 
the magnetic tape inside it, the Kit- 
Rob made its last stop before Stella 
who looked at it blankly, a suspicion 
of a smile on her face. 

When the ball had rolled by him, 
Attley automatically made a move¬ 
ment as if to stop it, but it rolled past 
him before he had his hand down. 
Now he began to pull at the unwound 
yarn, only to see the elusive ball roll 
again, this time stopping almost di¬ 
rectly in front of the Kit-Rob. “Get 
it!” he called then, “that stuff might 
jam the wheels.” He lunged toward 
the ball at the exact second the tape 
told the robot it was time to return to 
the kitchen. There were still two un¬ 
touched glasses on the tray that was 
a part of the gleaming servant. Att- 
ley’s momentum carried him past the 
Kit-Rob and in a continuation of the 
same movement he came up with the 
ball of yarn. The jerk upward brought 
the unwound thread up in front of the 
relentlessly rolling robot and too late 
Attley knew it was upsetting the 
glasses on the tray. With a wholly in¬ 
articulate cry he grabbed for them, 
but again, as if fate had arranged for 
him to be twice bathed in excellent 
liquor that night, he received the con¬ 
tents of both glasses down his front. 
Without a word he dropped the ball 
and turned and fled from the room. 

For a full minute there was a com- 
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plete silence. Then Bart said heavily, 
“I suppose I should go see if there’s 
anything I can do.” No one answered 
and he repeated more surely, “I’ll go 
see if there’s anything I can do. Per¬ 
haps he can wear something of mine.” 

Mother kept her eyes on the floor 
until he had closed the door after 
him. When she lifted them to meet 
Ivy’s tragic face staring at her accus¬ 
ingly she said appealingly, “I’m sor¬ 
ry, dear.” Her face contorted in what 
appeared to be tears of regret until 
she blurted, “But it was so funny!” 

Later Bart stalked the floor of the 
bedroom savagely, “Ivy, what hap¬ 
pened here tonight? Am I going 
crazy or did that damned thing spill 
everything it touched on Attley on 
purpose, or didn’t it?” 

He didn’t wait for her reply but 
raged impotently, “It couldn’t have 
happened that way. It couldn’t! I’ll 
wake up and Mother will be back in 
the country and we’ll all be sane 
again and Attley will call me son in¬ 
stead of Mr. Bartlett.” He swung 
around to face her, “Did you hear him 
call me Mr. Bartlett? Or did I dream 
that too?” 

Meekly she confirmed his fears, 
“He said Mr. Bartlett.” 

His eyes fastened on her unseeing- 
ly, he fumed, “First the drinks, four 
of them all over him. Then at table 
the chilled vichyssoise, then it didn’t 
give him the lobster, and there were 
dinners for seven only, then the salad 
on his head, and the water in his 
plate— My God, why? Wby? Why?” 
He finished with his voice rising to 
near hysteria. 

Ivy touched his arm lightly, 
“Shush, darling, you’ll waken Stevie 
and Mother.” 

“Shush! Don’t tell me to shush! Do 
you realize he was made a fool of this 
evening. No man will be made a fool 
of in front of his wife and a doctor 
and his employee. No man will stand 
for it. He’ll fire me! That’s what he’ll 
do!” 
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“All right, then let him. Bart, 
you’re acting as if it’s all my fault l 
Those things just happened. So what 
if he does fire you, you aren’t an idiot 
who can’t get another job, are you?” 

“Are you mad? Get another job! 
Where? Everyone knows I’ve worked 
for G.A. for eleven years. Who do 
you think would have me now?” 

“What do you mean? What’s wrong 
with G.A.?” 

“If you only knew some of the 
things a man has to do to rise to be a 
sales manager these days you 
wouldn’t ask. And I did them all the 
same as anyone else would have done. 
Why do you think I have a regular 
appointment with Kranston every 
Friday morning? How do you think I 
managed to get you this nice apart¬ 
ment? Do you have any idea how rare 
a five room apartment is in New 
York? Believe me I didn’t get it by 
smiling pretty at the super and say¬ 
ing pretty please. I had to dig up all 
the dirt I could on him and threaten 
him with it before he let me have it. 
And I was luckier than most because 
I had the information staff of G.A. to 
help me dig. The other guys had to 
do their own digging or else had 
smaller or poorer organizations be¬ 
hind them. How long do you think 
we’ll be able to keep this place if I'm 
kicked out of G.A.? Maybe I could 
find something Attley forgot to cov¬ 
er deep enough.” He mused over it a 
scant second and swore vehemently, 
“He’s too careful for that.” Suddenly 
he stopped at the look of revulsion on 
Ivy’s lovely face. He realized he had 
said too much and wearily he dropped 
into the relaxor chair that automatic¬ 
ally began soothing him. “Ivy, I’m 
sorry. I shouldn’t have said all those 
things to you. Forget it.” 

“Forget it! For the first time in my 
life I’m beginning to understand how 
the place is run and you say forget 
it.” Scornfully she raked him with 
her eyes that could, and now did, 
spark green fire. “Tell me more, Bart. 
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Tell me how you managed to get in¬ 
troduced to me. I’m beginning to 
think it might not have been as sim¬ 
ple as it seemed at the time. Did you 
blackmail Wanda-into letting you at¬ 
tend her parties so you could meet an 
eligible girl? And Dr. Kranston, do 
you actually pay him with money or 
do you promise not to tell his secrets 
if he treats you?” 

“Cut it out, Ivy. So you didn’t 
know about the apartment, but that’s 
the way it’s done. And I said to for¬ 
get it. We’ve got to find a way to 
make up to Attley. If only Mother 
hadn’t come up none of this would 
have happened.” 

“Oh, don’t go blaming it on your 
mother. All she’s guilty of is being 
honest!” 

“Ok, rub it in, but how long would 
you have stuck it out in one of the 
projects? Or on a farm like I did? 
How long would you have lasted star¬ 
ing at chickens and cows and pigs all 
day? My God,'you’ve never seen a 
cow outside the zoo in your life. I 
wanted to keep you in the kind of 
surroundings you were used to, and I 
did by whatever way I could. It’s as 
simple as that!” 

“And I never cared where I lived! 
You are a snob. All the years we’ve 
been married, you’ve never once tak¬ 
en me to your home. You think you’re 
better than your own mother!” She 
eyed him coldly, “Well, I’m glad to¬ 
night happened: I thought I under¬ 
stood you, but I was wrong. I even 
wanted Stevie to grow up like you, to 
follow in your footsteps. But if he 
shows signs of it, I’ll beat him my¬ 
self.” 

Bart stared at her in dismay, “Hon¬ 
ey, you’re excited. It’s not as bad as 
that. Business is rough, I’ll admit it, 
and a man does things he shouldn’t, 
but basically he doesn’t have to be 
that way.” 

Ivy ignored him and gathered up 
bed clothes. “I’ll take the living room. 
I’m afraid we’d only keep one another 
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awake tonight and you must be fresh 
enough to eat crow by morning.’' 

Savagely he snatched the pillow 
and coverlet from her and stalked 
wordlessly from the room. “Eat 
crow,” he snarled to himself. “That’s 
one of mother’s expressions. Damn it, 
why did she have to come?” 

He looked in on Stevie before he 
faced the problem of sleeping in the 
living room. With Mother in the 
guest room there was no alternative 
to the couch, but then if Mother 
hadn’t come in the first place he 
wouldn’t even be trying to arrange 
himself on it to sleep. Oddly he was 
remembering himself at Stevie’s age, 
listening to Mother talk about cow¬ 
boys and Indians and how it mustn’t 
happen like that again. And the talk 
of the day had been nothing but Cen¬ 
tauri, and they had made their plans 
to go when the time came. And how 
she had personally taken him to all 
the exhibits even as she had taken 
Stevie. He dropped into a fitful sleep 
finally still basking in the pleasant 
memories of pre-Attley days. 

When he reached his office the fol¬ 
lowing anorning the glow of his 
dreams had faded completely and in¬ 
sistently Ivy’s pat expression 
drummed through his mind, “Eat 
crow.” Sue Ann dimpled prettily at 
him and he .snarled back at her. Her 
smile was replaced immediately by a 
look of resignation. 

“Will you want your mail right 
away, Mr. Bartlett?” 

“No! And don’t bother me!” 

“No sir.” 

He ineffectually slammed the door, 
an impossible, feat with a door con¬ 
trolled electronically. It infuriated 
him more that even so futile a gesture 
of rebellion should be denied -him and 
instead he slammed the chair back 
from the desk. The chair went farther 
than he had intended and after he had 
picked it up and dragged it back to 
seat himself in, he grinned a bit. Un¬ 


bidden came the vision of Mother 
spanking Stevie before the tiger’s 
cage. He wished he had witnessed it. 
Must have made quite a stir. Ruefully 
he recalled one or two of the lessons 
she had administered to him. Had he 
ever sassed her? He couldn’t remem¬ 
ber. Inordinately the thought became 
important and vainly he tried to con¬ 
jure up a scene when he might have 
been inclined to sass. The time she 
had insisted he stick to school until 
he had. his degree. And her insistence 
that he become a salesman for G.A. 
Why it had been her idea! He had 
forgotten. He had wanted to join up 
with the crew of the Starview. The 
first ship to transport women and 
children to Centauri. He had wanted 
to help in that magnificent undertak¬ 
ing, but at her insistence he had in¬ 
stead accepted the job offered by 
G.A. Just eleven years since the first 
contigent of women left for Centauri 
and now there must be thousands of 
them there. Women were strange 
creatures. 

Reluctantly he became aware of the 
flashing light of his inter-office tele¬ 
com and flicked it on. “I told you I 
won’t be interrupted. ..” 

“But, Mr. Bartlett, it’s Mr. Attley. 
He’s awfully mad, sir, and your moth¬ 
er. ..” 

Unbelievingly he repeated, “Moth¬ 
er? Again?” 

“Yes sir. She’s with him now and 
he’s threatening to have her arrest¬ 
ed!” Sue Ann wailed, “And I just 
couldn’t let that happen without tell¬ 
ing you. His secretary told the recep¬ 
tionist who told Millie down in the 
library and she called me.” 

Like a man in a daze Bart flicked 
off the distressed secretary and me¬ 
chanically walked past her toward the 
archaic stairs. His feet \yere leaden 
as he climbed the seven flights to 
Attley’s office. He ignored the pro¬ 
tests of the receptionist and the out¬ 
stretched hands of the secretary as he 
headed straight for the massive door 
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that led to the president’s private of¬ 
fice. 

He could hear Attley even before 
the door opened. “Madame, if you say 
that one more time. I’ll sue you. Do 
you understand? I’ll sue you!’’ 

Bart went in. Mother was standing 
before the monstrous glistening plas¬ 
tic thing that was Attley’s desk, com¬ 
pletely dwarfed by the size of it. Her 
face wore a frightened, bewildered 
look as she turned to see her son’s 
trance-like entrance. “Bart, I believe 
your president is ill. Perhaps you 
should send for that nice Dr. Kran- 
ston.” 

“He’s a psychiatrist. Mother.” 

“I know that. But perhaps that’s 
what Mr. Attley needs. He seems just 
a bit unsettled.” 

“Bart, get that woman out of here!” 
Attley choked pn the words and 
pointed toward the door. “Get her out 
and come right back!” 

“That woman, as you call her, hap¬ 
pens to be my mother, Mr. Attley. 
And don’t shout at her.” To his moth¬ 
er, “Will you please tell me why you 
came back here.” 

“Of course, dear. I came to apolo¬ 
gize for last night. It must have been 
my fault. For you see, I adjusted the 
Kit-Rob myself when I saw that Ivy 
was afraid of it. I must have made a 
mistake. Like I told that nice young 
man down in the other office.” 

“What man did you talk to. Moth¬ 
er?” Bart’s voice remained deceptive¬ 
ly calm. 

“Why that nice Mr. Snorkel. One 
of the pretty girls downstairs pointed 
him out to me. Something about pub¬ 
licity.” 

Bart exerted his will power to the 
breaking point and finally pulled his 
eyes from her to confirm it with a 
glance at Attley’s apopletic face. 
“Snorkel?” 

“Yes, you fool! Snorkel! In one day 
she’s done more to make G.A. the 
laughing stock of New York than our 
competitors could have done in the 
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twenty-five years we’ve been operat¬ 
ing.” 

“Snorkel!” Bart repeated softly. 

“Bart?” Mother looked from one of 
them to the other timidly. “I did 
wrong?” 

“Exactly what did you say to Snor¬ 
kel, Mother?” 

“Oh,” she answered pertly, “I fig¬ 
ured if he was with the publicity de¬ 
partment, he was the one to tell, about 
accepting the Kit-Rob from Mr. Att¬ 
ley. I mean, if you want people to 
know your mother uses it, who can do 
it better than a publicity man? I told 
him I wouldn’t use it, but he said he 
wouldn’t tell. And I told him all 
about the mistake I made the other 
day in bringing it back. And I accept¬ 
ed full responsibility for what hap¬ 
pened last night,” she concluded 
brightly. 

“Oh, dear God in heaven. Every¬ 
thing.” Attley moaned. 

“Bart, will you kindly tell me why 
that man is carrying on like that?” 
Mother asked exasperatedly. 

“Mother, Snorkel isn’t with our 
company. He’s, well, like a reporter. 
He was going to do some publicity 
work for us. A column about the new 
department we are starting. He was 
doing it because he owed Mr. Attley 
—a favor. And now he has this.” As 
he watched enlightenment spread 
across his mother’s face he thought 
momentarily he saw something else 
there also. It passed quickly and Att¬ 
ley had his attention with his next 
words. 

In a voice thick with rage he an¬ 
nounced, “We’ll have her committed, 
and if he uses that piece you can sue 
him for defaming a non-responsible 
person.” 

Mother gasped slightly and Bart 
grinned at her mirthlessly, “Kranston 
gave her a clean bill only yesterday.” 

“Kranston!” Attley drummed his 
fingers lightly on his desk. “Get hold 
of Melton. He’ll do it. He’d damn well 
better!” 
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Bart sighed then and looked again 
at his mother who stood quietly by 
his side watching him quizzically. 
“Melton wouldn’t dare stand up to 
Kranston.” 

“Listen, Bartlett,” Attley rasped, 
“she told Snorkel about the lift. If 
even a suspicion of that story reaches 
Louis Gorman, he’ll go to court. Ever 
since he resigned his office in Amal¬ 
gamated Plastics, he has gone from 
doctor to doctor trying to find out 
why. He’s certain we had something 
to do with it, especially since we 
merged with A.P. the following week, 
but so far there’s only suspicion. He 
doesn’t have the faintest idea of how. 
This will give him all he needs.” His 
florid face might have been carved 
from red sandstone as he raked his 
eyes over the slight figure of Mrs. 
Bartlett. “Melton will have her com¬ 
mitted by morning.” 

Almost casually Bart demurred, 
“She’s my mother, Attley, remember? 
And she isn’t insane. A little eccen¬ 
tric, but riot insane.” 

“I’ll break you, Bartlett! I’m warn¬ 
ing you. I’ll break you into such tiny 
pieces they’ll never fit them back to¬ 
gether.” 

“Sure you will, and meanwhile the 
story hits the screens and all the lit¬ 
tle puritanically minded stock hold¬ 
ers begin protesting and Gorman goes' 
to court to get his company back, and 
maybe you even go to jail for illegal 
use of drugs. Who knows?” 

“You were in it too, Bartlett. You’d 
be right there with me.” 

“But what difference could that 
make to all those disintegrated bits of 
the former sales manager of G.A.?” 

Attley met Bart’s steady gaze for a 
minute before his own eyes fell. He 
sighed, “Mrs. Bartlett, won’t you 
have a seat. Please forgive me. My 
terrible temper. It gets the best of me 
at times.” He even held the chair for 
her and only then looked again at 
Bart. “Well, what’s the deal?” 

“Send me to Centauri as sales man¬ 


ager of the office the company is 
opening there. At present salary. Not 
that it will do me much good there, 
but it’s—comforting.” 

“Now you’re talking crazy. What 
office on Centauri?” 

“The one you sent Wells- to open. 
Remember?” , 

“Look, Bart, we’re not kids playing 
games. You know as well as I do that 
Wells isn’t with the company any 
longer. There isn’t any branch in 
Centauri and there won’t be for an¬ 
other fifty years at least.” 

“Not until there are enough G.A. 
service men tp keep them monsters 
adjusted,” Mother interjected softly. 
They both ignored her. 

“Okay, I’ll open it myself. Wells 
should have gone ahead and opened 
it, but I guess the land got him?” It 
was a question he had long debated 
down deep in his mind. 

“He sent the message back inside 
six months that he was through with 
the company for good. What it 
amounted to was paying his passage 
and getting him started on another 
world, not as a dead broke squatter, 
but as a wealthy man.” 

Bart grinned and waited. Attley 
glanced from him to his mother who 
sat meekly apart from the conversa¬ 
tion. “What about her?” 

“You can get her a priority for 
travel. Kranston gave her the works 
and says she’s completely healthy. In 
every respect.” 

“But she must be seventy!” Attley 
protested. 

“Sixty eight!” Mother spoke up in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Like I said, you can get her the 
priority for travel. I don’t know how 
and I don’t care. But I’ll see to it that 
Snorkel forgets whatever she told 
him, and likewise you don’t know 
how and you don’t care. Agreed?” 

They were on the farm, the two red 
heads bent over the nearly black one 
as he gingerly began milking the cow. 
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Stevie squealed excitedly as the first 
thin flow of milk sounded against the 
bucket. Bart flashed a grin at Ivy 
who was watching with delight as the 
pail was half filled. Together they 
walked back to the old farm house. 
“You know,” Bart said soberly, “I un¬ 
derstand exactly what Kranston 
meant when he said every day he 
waited for something to happen that 
would make the trip impossible.” 

Ivy squeezed his arm with hers and 
tried to match his long steps. “Bart, 
never until now have I asked what 
made all this come about, but bit by 
bit I’ve been piecing it together. Your 
mother knew that you actually want¬ 
ed to go to' Centauri, just as she did. 
And she knew you had buried it so 
deep in your desire to get ahead in 
business, for my sake, that you 
weren’t even aware of wanting it any¬ 
more. But why didn’t she just remind 
you the way other mothers would. 
Why drag all that information out of 
Wells over the past two years and 
use it in such a bizarre way?” 

“Because, as you said, I was a snob. 
I had my eyes on Attley’s job and it 
was all I could see. That and keeping 
my own. When she made me realize 
what all I was willing to do to keep 
the gold sign on the door, she brought 
back all the old memories of the plans 
we had made.” 

“And why didn’t she let you go 
when you first wanted to, you know, 
when they sent the Starview out?” 

“Don’t you see, I would have come 
back. That wasn’t the way. I wanted 
to tame the land, to mold it the way 
land must be molded for settlers. She 
guided me all the way, with my wish¬ 
es or against them. It was her idea for 
me to become a super salesman. Soil 
and water conservation and innova¬ 
tions have to be sold to the people. 
Humanity to the humans and civiliza¬ 
tion to the Centaurians. It will take a 
good salesman to convince them that’s 


what they want.” 

“And all the years she kept hoping 
and hoping you’d remember for your¬ 
self. Until you became Sales Manag¬ 
er, and then she knew you were lost 
unless someone took drastic action, 
like crossing up a Kit-Rob with a tiny 
electro magnet.” She grinned wicked¬ 
ly remembering the fateful dinner. 
Casually she asked, “Do you want to 
tell me how you made Snorkel tear up 
those notes Mother gave him and 
write that glowing account of you in¬ 
stead?” Very hastily she added, “But 
only if you think you should.” 

Bart looked at her in amusement, 
“But that’s the simplest part of all. 
The minute I looked at Mother, I 
knew she was lying in her teeth. Not 
knowing who Snorkel was would have 
been stupid, and no one, but no one 
has ever accused her of stupidity. All 
her weird behavior up to that point 
was stage dressing to prepare Attley 
to believe anything else she might 
come up with. To this day he hasn’t 
asked a single question about Snorkel. 
Wouldn’t he explode if he knew 
Snorkel printed exactly what Mother 
told him?” He kissed tffe very tip of 
her nose where a faint freckle had ap¬ 
peared since their three weeks of 
country life. “You know, I think for 
the first time Attley respects me. He 
thinks I have something on Snorkel 
bigger than he has. He couldn’t have 
killed that story.” 

“And so you and your family will 
be transported and set up on Cen¬ 
tauri, courtesy of G.A.” 

“I promise you, it’s my last deal.” 

/‘It better be.” Mother’s voice float¬ 
ed out from the kitchen window along 
with the aroma of apple pie. “You go 
trying to force Centauri folks and 
they’ll damn well lynch you.” 

Ivy and Bart automatically turned 
their gaze skyward and breathed in 
unison, “Oh, Centaurians, brace your¬ 
selves for Mother 1” 



by ROBERT BIERMAN 


I (a Y) HAVING reached the age 
of curiosity wanted to know where I 
had come from (oh, not the biological 
facts with which any infant curiosity 
was soon assuaged, but the origin of 
my race), and so instinctively I had 
come to the museo-temple to be satis¬ 
fied by the local ‘minor-memory’, 
Mnemonikos. 

Along with other Ys and Xs I lay 
prone on the floor with head resting 
on the atomrode cushions awaiting 
Revelation. My eyes stared at the 
plain unadorned functional ceiling, 
but they saw not because I was lost in 
unguided contemplation of the nature 
and appearance of Mnasthai, ‘The 
Great Memory’. Of course no one was 
really able to ‘visualize’ what Mnas¬ 
thai looked like; even the Guardians 
whose instincts were conditioned to 
minister to local ‘minor-memories’ 
(and perhaps even the most exalted 
Guardians who attended ‘The Great 
Memory’) were unable to reconcile 
the Great Paradox: ‘memories’ had no 


physical existence—the metallic, al¬ 
tar-like atomronic machine, with its 
artificial blinking eyes of light and 
its concealed memory-spools, which 
was on the dais in the , center of the 
museo-temple was just an eikon of 
Mnemonikos, not the ‘minor-memory’ 
itself—and yet it was said we flesh- 
lings were made in the image of 
Mnasthai. Then I no longer contem¬ 
plated these things as my own con¬ 
sciousness gave up its independent 
existence and became one with Mnem¬ 
onikos, its memory becoming mine. 

- Long long lifetimes ago, far far 
away on another world, the ancient 
ones—our ancestors—lived and multi¬ 
plied and became filled with Pride. 
Pride in their own potentialities be¬ 
cause each of them ‘remembered’ pri¬ 
vate memories and used their ‘memo¬ 
ries’ to create things. Some ancestors 
were different than others having 
more memory and more ability to use 
memory. So great grew their idolatry 
of the attributes and accidents of 
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memory that they began to build idols 
in the form of electronic brains; and 
in this idolatry they turned one upon 
the other lest the neighbor possess a 
more powerful idol—and thus the 
world and its population came to an 
end. But before final doom Mnasthai 
with memory of these things left the 
world with the most worthy and 
faithful of attending missionaries, 
and came here to begin our race. 

I became aware of the ceiling once 
more: I had lost rapport with Mnem- 
onikos. Around me the others were 
rising with the look of blank peace 
on their faces; fleshling Xs and Ys 
they had come into the museo-temple, 
now they were leaving as mature 
flesh. Still lying prone I suddenly 
realized with rising panic that I was 
different. Instead of progressing with 
The'others, I had retrogressed: I was 
still remembering what Mnemonikos 
had remembered. 

A mature flesh has no memory. X 
or Y ‘sustains’ a knowledge, for exam¬ 
ple, that in the near future X or Y 
was to go to the museo-temple to rec¬ 
oncile a curiosity; but this belonged 
to the Instinct rather than the Mem¬ 
ory. .A question raised by curiosity 
once answered, the neurotic condition 
of curiosity was cured (just as an un¬ 
painted part of a wall, to use an ar¬ 
chaic analogy, lost its ‘focalness’ 
once a brush had blended it in with 
the rest of the surface). 

I arose at long last to see the 
Guardian watching me. There was an 
anomoly between the unconcerned ex¬ 
pression in his eyes and the persist¬ 
ence of his gaze: my lingering pres¬ 
ence must have upset Some delicate 
sense of order. With a new emotion 
(which I later learned the ancients 
called ‘guilt’) I wanted to explain by 
asking questions, hoping that answers 
might be part of the Guardian’s in¬ 
stinctive position. I defiled the si¬ 
lence and blurted out hurriedly, clum¬ 
sily the symptoms of my ‘remember- 
ing psychosis’. 
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“The best thing you can do is not 
to come to me, but have your brain 
washed by the psychiatron.” 

“But Guardian, can I not ask ques¬ 
tions, perhaps I just have an over-ac¬ 
tive thyreo-curiosity?” The Guard¬ 
ian’s face did not show any sign of 
encouragement (or rebuff), but I sud¬ 
denly saw my own face for the first 
time, reflected in a shiny spot of 
Mnemonikos (‘Great Memory’ forget 
me, was I developing a mortal case of 
Personality?). New feelings and urg¬ 
es which I did not find word symbols 
for until much later, continued to de¬ 
velop spontaneously (I felt ‘cun¬ 
ning’) : “Guardian, answer me this: if 
our ancestors made Mnasthai, did 
they not therefore exist before ‘The 
Great Memory’?” 

“That is heresay. Memory is not 
physical but psychical, and has al¬ 
ways existed. It remembered Itself 
until It decided to physically demon¬ 
strate Its diversity: even our primi¬ 
tive ancestors knew this and many 
worshipped It under the holy, ineffa¬ 
ble tetragrammaton: J V N G; but be¬ 
cause the ancient ones came to be¬ 
lieve they had the same power as 
Mnasthai, they lost their worthiness 
to be the physical receptacles of ‘The 
Great Memory’ so Mnasthai transub¬ 
stantiated himself — with the inter¬ 
mediary aid of a few faithful and en¬ 
lightened ones who were used as a 
means of giving outward signs so all 
should know the curse upon them and 
the loss that was theirs—into the 
form of Mechos. Many prophets pro¬ 
ceeded this event and warned of the 
coming doom by fire, giving our an¬ 
cestors time to repent but, though 
many heard, few heeded and these 
elect were transported to the holy 
city of Millennial where ‘The Great 
Memory’ rests today in the role of 
Deus ex Machina.” 

“But Guardian, if Mnasthai can ex¬ 
ist without us and we neither sow nor 
reap but simply reproduce and pre¬ 
serve ourselves for many ‘rebirths’ by 
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food, drink, and rest what is the pur¬ 
pose of our existence?” 

“That is a Great Mystery. On the 
other world there were Uower crea¬ 
tures: one with wings called ‘bird’ as 
an example, that built shelters of 
straw not knowing how or why, but 
they never questioned or refused to 
do so. Our life is the highest goal 
which was sought after by, and prom¬ 
ised to, our ancestors: our state is 
Necessity and by the very intrinsic 
quiddity of Mnasthai the law of our 
lives can only be determined from 
motives of Indifference, never Capri¬ 
ciousness. Therefore we need not 
know and must not question. I can 
see you still ‘remember’; go to the 
psychiatron!” A feeding machine had 
come in search of the Guardian and 
the latter instinctively followed it; 
mine was probably seeking me. 

I did not return to my quarters ’till 
long after third meal and then I had 
to flee to escape the feeder for I had 
a desire not to eat. I also had a desire 
not to visit the psychiatron, instead I 
kept repeating my small and newly 
acquired memory, over and over, no 
longer regretting the symptom but 
developing another new feeling: ‘re¬ 
joicing’ in the fact that I was now 
different—a certain indication, I 
knew, of a morbid and perhaps chron¬ 
ic, condition if not attended to. But 
the psychiatron could not help those 
who did not wish to be helped (and I 
remembered hearing once that those 
who were incurable were quarantined 
on Pluto if discovered). My only 
problem seemed to be one of escaping 
detection: fortunately the Guardian 
enjoyed and practiced the same com¬ 
plete freedom as any well-adjusted 
layling in the state of indifference 
guaranteed by a constitution which 
lacked memory or curiosity, so I was 
safe in that quarter. In an open space 
beyond the buildings, I lay down to 
the death, which the ancients called 
‘sleep’, feeling another difference of 
my own: ‘fatigue’ (I am learning the 


old symbol sounds quite well); the 
one thing left to disturb my waning 
consciousness was the ‘fear’ that my 
newly discovered memory might per- 
ish too. 

In the rebirth, which the ancients 
knew as ‘awakening’, the first thing I 
did was to test the strength of my 
difference: memory was still with me. 
Pleased, I returned' to my quarters 
with my new protean nature changing 
me into yet another person: a ‘hun¬ 
gry’ one—but my abnormalities I 
learned were contagious: the feeding 
machine had developed frustrated 
parts in my absence because it had 
been unable to administer the last two 
meals, so for the first time in my 
many lives I had to help feed myself. 

Adjoining the museo-temple was 
the chapelibrary containing shelves 
and tiers of small-memoire spools 
about the memory of Mnasthai. Here 
those mature fleshs who became ill 
from time to time with disorders of 
curiosity or ‘emptiness’ too small to 
require the services of the psychia¬ 
tron went to affect a cure. It was also 
the one place where the Personality 
marks in my face were least likely to 
be noticed. Most Xs and Ys visited- 
the chapelibrary a dozen times at 
mojt during their lives, I began to 
frequent it every ‘rebirth’—relying 
upon the absence of memory in others 
to protect me—and there I began to 
‘remember’ who among the ancients 
had been the bad ones who precipitat¬ 
ed the qnihilation of the other world 
and who had been the good ones chos¬ 
en to build Mechos and sailed to Mil¬ 
lennial to start a new order (‘The 
War Mongers’ were the villains who 
dropped ‘cobalt bombs’ on their own 
world, slaughtering innocents along 
with guilties); other things I began 
to ‘remember’ about their laws—but 
one thing I forgot: 

Still a novice in memory and cun¬ 
ning I neglected to consider the pos¬ 
sible consequences of the contagious 
nature of my disease: I was so 
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‘greedy’ to remember the entire con¬ 
tents of the chapelibrary that I failed 
to notice that my repeated presence 
was upsetting the equilibrium of the 
Guardian who began to develop sym¬ 
pathetic symptoms of memory. So 
quietly one memory, jailer machines 
surrounded me with the solid metal¬ 
lic wall of their interlinked frames 
and I knew what I had ‘remembered’ 
about Pluto was true and I could not 
escape. 

Pluto, I am told by the missionary 
on board the interne ship, is not too 
bad: the externals of life go on much 
the same as at home; the suffering of 
the inmates is due to their own mem¬ 
ories. But I. know I shall not regret 
knowing at last, for sure, that I am 
not the only different one; this has 
brought ‘contentment’ or ‘tranquility’ 
or ‘happiness’—-I am not sure of the 
exact word symbol. I would rather 
live- on Pluto or anywhere else with 
painful memories than stay at home 
without them; the only thing I regret 
about leaving is that I shall never be 


able to see Mnasthai (the missionary 
on board who wears the mallet and 
scythe symbol of The Order Of Ma- 
china says that som$ patients are^ 
eventually cured and return). I have 
asked the missionary about ‘The 
Great Mdmory’ but though he has 
seen Mechos he has never been one 
with Its memory (only the Chief Rote 
is worthy of that) and so the descrip¬ 
tion is not satisfactory. 

It is this same kind missionary 
however who gave me the empty 
spool which I have filled with these 
memories which I am about to en¬ 
close in this stolen space-bottle prep¬ 
aratory to casting it adrift hoping 
that some other race may sometime 
find it for I have made a terrible dis¬ 
covery: my memory has become so 
developed through constant exercise 
that I have mastered the secret of us¬ 
ing it like the ancient ones to arrive 
at ‘Knowledge’, and now I know that 
it is my race who is mad and I, alone, 
who am sane. . 
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THE RUSSIAN 


MOON ROCKET 

fey VAN ROWE 


THE FIRST object sent by man 
from one cosmic body to another was 
a metallic spherical capsule weighing 
858.4 pounds bearing pennants and 
the emblem of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. It crashed into the moon at a 
speed of about 7,500 miles an hour at 
two minutes and 24 seconds after 
midnight, Moscow time. This was 
5:02:24 P.M. (E. D. T., New York), 
on Sunday, September 13, 1959, five 
days before the occurrence of a full 
moon. 

Lunik II consisted of a multistage 
rocket and a space capsule packed 


with scientific instruments which 
made observations on magnetic 
fields, belts of radiation and spatial 
densities, and radioed the findings 
back to earth, together with a 3,324 
pound last-stage rocket which boost¬ 
ed the capsule on to the target dur¬ 
ing the last leg of its journey. The 
Russian sphere hit the moon after 
traveling a distance of 236,875 miles 
in about thirty-five hours—its arriv¬ 
al being under calculated by only 84 
seconds. 

Shortly after the launching of the 
rocket on Saturday, in Soviet terri- 
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tory, its final stage achieved a speed 
of seven miles a second to escape the 
gravitational pull-of the earth. Then 
the remaining part of the rocket and 
the instrument container, which was 
separated from it, slowed down as 
they coasted toward the moon. On 
Sunday, at 7 P.M., Moscow time, the 
space vehicles were five hours away 
from Luna and 201,250 miles from 
the earth. At this point the capsule 
entered the moon’s gravity field at a 
speed of 1.44 miles a second. 

A few minutes before the contain¬ 
er struck the moon at 2.06 miles a 
second a special altimeter went into 
operation inside the sphere, transmit¬ 
ting at a frequency of 183.6 mega¬ 
cycles. It relayed data back to earth 
concerning the angle and speed of 
approach to the moon, giving a kind 
of countdown to the moment of im¬ 
pact. 

The timetable of this historic 
flight reads thus; 

About 6 A.M. Saturday (1 
P.M. Moscow time) the Lunik II 
rocket was launched from its sta¬ 
tion somewhere inside the 
U.S.S.R. 

7:36 A.M. — The Soviet press 
agency Tass issued the first of¬ 
ficial statement that the rocket 
had been launched. 

8 A.M. — The missile was 
49,000 miles out from the earth 
over New Guinea. 

10 A.M. — 63,125 miles above 
western Sumatra. 

2:39 P.M. — A sodium cloud 
was emitted and was observed 
from several countries. 

3 P.M. — Rocket about 93,000 
miles over Tanganyika. 

7:50 P.M. — 125,000 miles from 
earth, beyond the halfway mark 
to the moon. 

3 A.M. Sunday — 160,311 miles 
into space. 

7:15 A.M. — The rocket and 
capsule had reached three-quar- 
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ters of the distance to the moon. 

10 A.M. — Tass announced 
that the missile was 200,000 miles 
from earth and would shortly en¬ 
ter the gravitational field of the 
moon. 

5:02:24 P.M. — The capsule 
reached the surface of the moon 
after a journey of thirty-five 
hours. 

There was ricT official word on 
whether the one and one-half ton 
(without fuel) rocket had been 
“guided,” or that the Russian scien¬ 
tists had had “the possibility of cor¬ 
recting its flight.” 

A leading German scientist stated 
that the feat could be compared to 
hitting the eye of a fly six miles 
away with a small-caliber rifle. 
Rocket authority, Willy Ley termed 
the hit “superb ballistic rocketry, 
with a little luck, too.” 

Both the rocket and capsule car¬ 
ried radios emitting beep signals as 
they flew at varying speeds and in 
slightly different trajectories toward 
the moon. One of the two radios 
transmitting from the sphere, as with 
the one in the separated but trailing 
last-stage part of the original rocket, 
had become considerably weakened 
about five hours before the collision. 
Soviet tracking of this part of the 
rocket was based on the signals con¬ 
stantly beamed to earth as well as 
direct observation at one short in¬ 
terval during its flight. 

This was made possible by the 
emission of a bright yellow sodium 
cloud from the rocket when it was 
about 90,000 miles out from the earth, 
(9 P.M. Moscow). The sodium flare 
was not visible in Moscow because 
of overcast skies, but it was photo¬ 
graphed by at least two Soviet ob¬ 
servatories, in the Caucasus and in 
Uzbekistan, Central Asia. 

At the moment of impact, the moon 
was on the wrong side of the earth 
for observation and radio listening 
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located In the United States. The 
moon rose in the New York area, 
coming into sight and enabling radio 
monitoring, at 5:06 P.M. (E. D. T.), 
about four minutes after the rocket 
crashed into the lunar landscape. 

Britain’s huge radio telescope at 
Jodrell Banks, probably will provide 
the Western world with its most pre¬ 
cise independent information, a 
spokesman for the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
said in Washington. Professor A. C. 
B. Lovell, director of Jodrell Banks, 
London, reported that the beep sig¬ 
nals from the rocket came in loud 
and clear until they suddenly 
stopped, indicating that the capsule 
hit the moon. 

The Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., 
alerted the United States Project 
Moonwatch stations to track the 
Soviet rocket and if possible to 
photograph the landing. Among the 
stations of the world-wide network 
asked to provide data were those in 
Paris, Heidelberg, Germany and 
South Africa. 

Information regarding the minia¬ 
ture crater formed by the impact will 
be forthcoming in the near future 
from the Yerkes Observatory in 
Wisconsin. Dr. Gerard P. Kuiper, 
director and a leading authority' on 
the moon, has stated that he can ob¬ 
serve features less than twenty feet 
high on its surface. 

Astronomers of the Hungarian Ob¬ 
servatory in Budapest spotted a dust 
cloud raised on the moon when .the 
rocket landed. Radio Budapest re¬ 
ported that a black ring was visible 
for more than an hour after radio 
signals from the capsule stopped on 
impact. The Hungarian scientists 
also said they believed that a new 
crater was cut into the moon’s sand 
and rock surface by the rocket. 

The Soviet Government has not 
as yet released any pictures or de¬ 
tailed descriptions of the rocket or 


the instrument container. It is gener¬ 
ally felt that the Lunik II capsule 
is similar to the one sent past the 
moon by Soviet scientists last Janu¬ 
ary. If so, then it will have a surface 
of pentagonal stainless steel plates, 
most of which will bear the inscrip¬ 
tion reading “C C C P (U.S.S.R.) 
September 1959.” 

The pennants housed with the in¬ 
struments in the container, for which 
special but unspecified measures 
were taken to “preserve” ,them 
through the ordeal of impact, bore 
the inscriptions “Salute to the Union 
of Soviet and Socialist Republics” on 
one side, with the hammer and sickle 
inside a garland and “September 
1959,” on the other. The composition 
of the metal pennants was not an¬ 
nounced. 

Soviet scientists reportetLfhat just 
prior to its launching certain pre¬ 
cautions were taken . to sterilize the 
capsule so to prevent micro-organ¬ 
isms of earth from landing and con¬ 
taminating the moon. Although the 
organisms would not have survived 
the searing blast accompanying the 
encounter in any case, the capsule 
was hermetically sealed and filled 
with an unidentified gas to achieve 
this end. 

The Russian government had fol¬ 
lowed the recommendations of a 
futuristic international body known 
as CETEX—the Committee on Con¬ 
tamination* of Extra-Terrestrial Ex¬ 
ploration, which last October, urged 
that all nations undertaking to probe 
the moon, take necessary steps so not 
to contaminate the slight atmosphere 
or any form of pre-life substances 
that might possibly exist upon its 
surface. 

Some future space-goer to the 
sixth largest moon in our solar sys¬ 
tem might very well discover the 
metallic pennant fragments of Lunik 
II, scattered between the arid Seas 
of Serenity, Tranquillity, and Va¬ 
pors. ... 
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